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MontesQuiet, in a fit of self-dissatisfaction which cireumstan- 
ces neither justified nor required, once recorded— I’ai la maladie 
de faire des livres, et d’en étre honteux quand je les ai fats.’ We 
could desire no more appropriate, and perhaps no heavier punish- 
ment for some of our modern book-makers, than the shame which 
a calm reconsideration of their own handiwork would be certain 
to inflict. Time was when the composition of a book was on 
all hands admitted to be an undertaking by no means rashly to be 
commenced. In the first place there was the subject, the thing 
to be said; for the theory was that no one would propose to ap: 
pear in print unless he had something to communicate to the 
public ; and it was considered, moreover, essential that this same 
thing to be communicated should be very clearly and completely 
understood by its professed expounder. Then there was the style, 
the manner of saying; for in those rude times, it was held general- 
ly that writing was an art, and that like other arts it had its ru- 
diments and rules which required patience and labour for their 
mastery by the common race of people, and were not disregarded, 
but rather instinctively acquired, even by genius itself. But now- 
a-days, as we all know, audacity, writing materials, and a liberal 
bookseller are the only qualifications the least necessary, and equip- 
ped with these the aspiring /iterateur may make his debat with 
every chance of success, 
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It is rather curious that the branch of literature most readily 
chosen by complete ignorance as least likely to involve failure 
or provoke contempt, should be the writing of Travels : for surely, 
if we come to consider it, a good deal more should be required in 
a book of Travels than “ gentle dullness” could by any species of 
conjuring be able to provide. And yet is it not the case that no 
shallow-pate shall be found existing, who having from sheer en- 
nui, or, perhaps, so recommended for change of beer, transferred 
his perfectly useless person, let us say, to the Holy Land, but 
shall desire on his return to communicate the result to the public ; 
and shall not only so desire, but sa// communicate it in two 
volumes octavo, bound in red cloth and lettered handsomely in 
eilt—“ Montagu Square to Mount Sion.” There is one thing cer- 
tainly to be said, that the subject matter of Travels, in accord- 
ance with those modern views of convenience which suggest the 
sub-division of labor, has been distributed, and one branch alone 
generally falls to the lot of an individual traveller. Thus one 
gentleman takes up the cv/sive, and we are informed, in consider- 
able detail, what to “ eat, drink and avoid” at the different hotels 
on the Rhine or in Italy. Another assumes the cab, omnibus, 
and railway department, and the different rates of travelling fares 
charged, and amounts of luggage permitted, are discussed, always 
with spirit, and sometimes not without acrimony. ‘Then we 
have comic Tourists, flippant young gentlemen full of the slang 
of “ Punch,” who think it smart to carry an atmosphere of Lon- 
don magazines, London theatres, and their London “ set”? into the 
august and silent scenes of history. And have we not Protestant 
travellers who come home dreadfully shocked at the paganism of 
Rome, detail the singular acumen by which they discovered their 
courier to be a Jesuit in disguise, and declare, with astonishing 
gusto, that every educated catholic they conversed with—was an 
infidel ? 

In this fashion do these poor creatures, some, perhaps, driven to 
it for bread, huckster their pennyworths of travellers’ lore : and 
no class of literature, it is certain, though puffed through pay- 
ing its expenses, affords so full and constant a supply of waste 
paper to the Trunkmaker and the Butterman as this,—which 
may be designated, from the only subject it adequately illustrates, 
—the literature of Locomotion. — 

How different from the reality of these paltry book-makers 
the ideal of the true Traveller ! 

Rarely gifted by nature with a body to withstand fatigue and 
endure climate,—with a courage to act promptly in danger and a 
tact to avoid needlessly seeking it,—with an eye quick to discern 
the form and colour and distinctive character of all that falls under 
observation,—with a tongue facile in adapting itself to foreign and 
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unfamiliar form of speech, and a temper engaging, venerous and 
conciliatory :—and all these precious gifts again finely disciplined 
and fully developed by education :—the mind deeply instructed in 
the history and customs of ancient times y—minutely aequainted 
with the social, political and religious features of its own country, 

—and_ nicely taught by a study ‘of human nature to detect in the 
casual stranger a “trustworthy informant or the contrar y, and re- 
culated in its inquiries by a ‘delicate tact that puts the right ques- 
tion and a sensitive judgment that recognises the true answer ; 
—expression, too, not neglected, its rules ‘examined, its principles 
artistically ascertained and mastered : and then the body fitted by 
long training and acquired skill for the arduous tasks it has chosen 
as its own ;—the untamed horse to be backed,—the burning de- 
sert to be trodden, —the eddying river to be swum across,—olten, 
for subsistence, the fishing-rod or the fowling piece to he deftly 
handled,—and sometimes, in defence of life itse elf, the sword to be 
drawn, at once with determination and with science. 

Nor endowed with such gifts and embellished with such ac- 
quirements in vain, for impressed with a belief that the removal 
of the ignorance which hides the life and thoughts and hopes of 
man from his fellow-man, is the most important step in advane- 
ing that great Federation, which, according as we look upon it 
from the ‘point of view of the philosopher, the poet or the pietist, 
may assume different aspects,—but is still dimly expected by all : 
—impressed with such a belief, he will view his wanderings as a 
lofty mission, and will, from first to last, keep the great end in 
view. 

This is of course an imaginary ideal, but to show that it is 
not entirely extravagant in its requirements, take but one name, 

—a name which Anelo-India may justly rejoice to be able to 
call her own. With more moral earnestness, with somewhat lof- 
tier aims in view, with greater self-respect, with less Zinga- 
resque admiration of the lawless and the v: agabond in itself, how 
nearly to the specified standard would come our eminent com- 
patriot— Ric ‘hard Burton. 

{ngland has had great travellers ; Bruce and Mungo Park on 
the one hand, and Sir Robert Porter and Dr. Edward Clarke on 
the other, are fair specimens of two classes of which any country 
might well be proud ; but she has been capricious in the treatment 
of her sons who have distinguished themselves in this respect. 

Some of the most trustworthy she has laughed at as incredit- 
able, some of the most learned she has set aside, and unjustly 
censured as heavy and unreadable ;—others again she has unac- 
countably neglected. Nor is this all :; the I inglish reading public 
have alw: ays liked to have a favorite authority ‘for each part of the 
world, and when any one writer has attained this position, it is 
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astonishing howlone he may preserve it, without fear of over- 
throw by arival. ‘There would not be much harm done by this, 
if the favorite was always the best authority, but unfortunately 
this is very seldom the case, and the system of accepted travellers 
has done real injury to the claims of superior persons, — If the 
view of a country given by a traveller be substantially correct, 
whatever new light may be thrown by more recent research will 
only serve to further illustrate what was previously delineated : a 
really good book of Travels may therefore without injury to know- 
ledge remain the standard, though its details may no longer be 
adequate or satisfactory: but if a book embodying a false repre- 
sentation of a country come improperly to be considered a stan- 
dard work, any later writer of truth or merit, if he gain the pub- 
lie ear, must displace the usurper, and failing to do this, will him- 
self pass into oblivion. Every one must remember some of the old 
accepted travellers. There was a certain Mr. Russell who was a 
great authority on Germany, and whose travels in that country 
were greatly in vogue at one time. He may still be come across 
in Murray’s Eneyelopedia of Geography, discoursing ore ro¢undo 
of the morals of Vienna, but in no other place of common resort 
that we know of, will he be likely to be found. | Yet so predomi- 
nant was he at one time that we recollect: another gentleman 
publishing a book on Germany, and apologizing in the preface for 
intruding upon a domain so ably administered by Russell. Much 
later than this now forgotten author, came Trollope, and Marryatt, 
who aceeded jointly, by the corp @ cat of an impudent book a- 
piece, to the Presidentship of the United States. Now that we 
know America so much better, now that her literature is in our 
hands, that we have read her own portraitures of life and society ; 
now that Prescott and Bancroft have shown us how Americans 
ean treat the political questions of history, and men like Everett 
and Buchanan and Dallas have in person demonstrated the fact 
that no mean Political education is the common accomplishment 
of her best men,—it seems incredible that we should ever have 
taken our notions of American manners and Ameriean feeling 
from the earicatures of a thoroughly vulgar-minded woman, or 
been misled into a low appreciation of their political standard by the 
boisterous misapprehensions of a humorous sea-captain. But 
of all unquestioned authorities, no one has held so supreme or so 
lasting a sway as Bishop Heber. To him India has been made 
over, as one might suppose, in perpetual possession, and with what 
is called the general reader, he is as unimpeachable a dictator on 
all Indian subjects, as Sir David Brewster is about stereoscopes, or 
Dr. Cumming about the end of the world. If you look out an In- 
dian topic in any Encyclopedia, you will find at the end of the 
article— Bishop Heber’s Journal,” 
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When Mr. Youatt discourses of the temper of Arab horses, he 
refers to a description of the behaviour of a certain Arab—in Bi- 
shop Heber’s Journal. When the Editor of the “ Press’? wishes to 
damage Lord Dalhousie’s political reputation, and show that an 
Indian province under native rule is a kind of New Atlantis,—he 
quotes, or misquotes if a little pushed,—Bishop Heber’s Journal. 
In fact there is no sort of purpose useful or unworthy, to which 
this notable Journal has not been put. The pre-eminence it 
holds, however, as any candid enquirer will be obliged to admit, 
has been bestowed upon it without due consideration, and indeed 
in a large measure by mere caprice. It is true indeed, that at the 
time the book appeared India had not many specimens (as she has 
not now) of the traveller proper to represent her: to a certain ex- 
tent Heber’s Journal supplied a desideratum and filled a vacaney : 
but of another class of works closely allied to travels, half travels, 
indeed, and half reports,—such works, we mean, as Buchanan’s 
Mysore, Kirkpatrick’s Nepal, &e. &e.,—India had always abun- 
dance, and to these the general reader (a sad dilettante, we fear,) 
might have had easy access, if the love of truth had been in him. 
But even if the pre-eminénce had been just thirty years ago, it 
might naturally be supposed that in these days of Indian news- 
papers, reports, statistics, maps, gazetteers, and the thousand 
other sources from which ascertained facts well out, like water from 
a hill-side, the public might require something newer and fresher 
than they would be likely to find in the Bishop’s pages. But the 
prestige of Heber still prevails with unabated vitality, 

We propose in the present article examining into the merits of 
this celebrated work; not in a very elaborate manner, but testing 
its qualifications rather by general principles, and trying to form 
an opinion as to the degree of authority it was ever entitled to 
carry with it, as well as what authority, if any, 1t has claims to 
retain at the present day. We have associated with it another 
book, exceedingly celebrated in its time also, the travels of Lord 
Valentia, and one which will be found largely quoted in reference 
to Indian matters, in all writings of some years back : it will not 
be, we hope, without profit to apply the same tests and criticisms 
to it as to the later work, and as Lord Valentia’s book was always 
an expensive one, and is not now very common,—the extracts we 
shall transcribe may be new to some of our readers, and not with- 
out interest, if it be only that communicated by the circumstance 
that they refer to the India of half a century ago. 

We shall commence with the elder traveller, There is an edi- 
tion in three volumes octavo, but the one at present before us we 
find to comprise three large quarto volumes, printed on thick 
paper and in a handsome type, and illustrated with numerous 
steel engravings, from drawings by a Mr, Salt, presenting that 
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hard, still, distinct appearance which will be famihar to those 
who recollect the engravings from Stothard’s Designs. The title 
of the book in full is “ Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the 
Red Sea, Abyssinia, and Beypt in the years 1802, 1803, ISO, 
S05 and 1806.” The author, George ‘Annesley, V baton Va- 
lentia was the eldest son of the Ist Earl of Mount Norris, and 
was at the time he started on his travels a married man of about 
two and thirty, an amateur botanist of considerable acquirements, 
and, as we shall hereafter see, a man of considerable judgment, 
and quite capable of forming his own opinions on subjects which 
interested his mind. He was accompanied by Mr. Henry Salt, 
un artist, who acted also as Secretary, and by an Enelish ser- 
vant, and they left the Downs in June 1502, on board the India- 
man, Minerva. The treaty of Amiens had been signed in the 
preceding Mareh: there was peace therefore on the Iligh Seas, 
and no necessity for a convoy, but their course was much im- 
peded by an order directing them to keep company with the Lord 
Kdon, another Indiaman which, like the statesman from whom 
it derived its name, was opposed to progress, and could not be 
persuaded under any circumstances to go ahead, 

At Madeira we find our botanical “Lord in raptures with the 
bananas and fig-trees and oranges and pomegranates, all of which, 
evrowing In their natural luxuri: ance, were of course novelties to 
him. He is intelligent too about the Wine, making inquiries 
about the exportation, which he is informed is about 16,000 pipes 
annually, and adds “the London particular is £40 per pipe; but 
very good may be purchased at £35 per pipe, which is the usual 
price ‘paid for the India market.” 

On the voyage from Madeira to St. Helena we find a cireum- 
stanee noted, which incident: lly gives us a glimpse of the ditli- 
eulties n vigation had to contend with in those d: ays. A south- 
west wind allowed them to kee p close to the coast of Africa : 
there is this entry for the 19th July, 


“The same wind, with little variation, enabled us yesterday to pass 
Cape Palmas, which we found laid down false ly in all the m: aps; It is 
in longitude S° west. Laurie and Whittle have published a chart of 
the whole coast said to be on the authority of five Capti ins In the 
Liverpool trade. This is grossly erroneous ; many lives may be lost 
hy a deception which ought to be publicly noticed.” 

He remarks, too, on a future day, “we sailed over the spot 
where Messrs. Laurie and W hittle have been pleased to place the 
island of Annabore. The manner in which charts are published 
in England is a disgrace to a mereantile nation.” 


There is a good deal of interesting information about St. Ie- 
lena, which we might extract had we not other objects in view ; 
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hat we must pass on, merely remarking how strange it is to have 
Longwood spoken of calmly as the country residence of the Go- 
vernor, and noting also one little incident which as illustrative 
of a trait in Lord Valentia’s character by no means unimportant 
should not be omitted. Let him mention it himself, “ September 
23. The Governor invited us to an early dinner; after which, 
accompanied by his Aide-de-camp, he attended me to the water- 
side. As I embarked, the fort on Ladder Hill saluted me with 
fifteen guns, a compliment which Captain Weltden also paid me 
on my arrival on board the JW/iverva.” 

We shall see hereafter what importance his lordship attached 
to these little matters, and how jealous he was of their omission. 

The treaty of Amiens had stipulated that England should give 
up all her conquests during the war, to the powers to whom they 
had formerly belonged, with the exception of Trinidad which had 
been taken from Spain, and the part of Ceylon which had been 
possessed by the Dutch. When, therefore, Lord Valentia arrived 
at the Cape, he found the authorities there preparing to give the 
settlement back into the hands of the Dutch: a measure which 
caused him deep regret ; and it is much to the credit of his saga- 
city that he clearly discerned the great importance of the Cape 
not only in a political point of view, but also as possessing re- 
sources Which skill and care might extend to a remarkable degree. 
“T have observed with astonishment,” he writes “the systematic 
plan of the East India Directors to depreciate the value of this 
settlement; and to the eredit which Ministers gave to their as- 
sertions, I, in a great degree, attribute the facility with which it 
was abandoned at the peace.” 

The settlement, however, as we all know, was given back, and 
it did not come finally into our possession till the year 1806, 

We cannot pause to take a delightful trip with our traveller 
into the interior, but must again embark on board the A/imerva, 
which, delivered at last of the conservative Lord L/don, is at liberty 
to go a little faster. The decks of the vessel, which is but a 
small one, only some 540 tons,—are crowded now with the 
stalwart forms of English troopers, for we have got with us 
a division of the 8th Light Dragoons, and their commanding 
officer, Vandeleure, sailing now, unconsciously, to his appointed 
cnd,—for in one short year from this time, nearly to a day, he is 
to fall on the fiery field of Laswaree. Shortly after embarking 
we fallin with a storm and our lord, after it has somewhat sul) 
sided, notes down with great xaivet?— The scene was magni- 
ficent, but too awful to be agreeable. I am elad I have seen it 
once, but hope I never shall again.” 

Of course we have albatrosses and Cape geese and pintados, and 
we cross the line a month hence on Christmas day, and as the 
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evening is perfectly calm, place lanterns in the rigging and with 
soldiers’ wives for partners join in a merry dance. Finally, we 
touch at Car Nicobar and are astonished with the nakedness and 
ugliness of the savages, and delighted with their plantains and 
shaddocks, and thence, sighting on the 17th January, the Black 
Pagoda, we on the 20th reach the pilot ground of the Hooghly 
river, having accomplished our voyage in seven months and a 
half. 

The very day Lord Valentia landed in Calcutta, there happen- 
ed to be a grand party at Government House in honor of the 
Peace, which, by the way, in four months from that date had 
ceased to exist. It was the first occasion of a public entertain- 
ment being given in the new Government House, which had 
only lately been completed, and on this score as well as for its 
illustration of the times, we will extract Lord Valentia’s account 
of it. 

“The state rooms were for the first time lighted up. At the upper 
end of the largest was placed a very rich Persian carpet, and in the 
centre of that, a musnud of crimson and gold, formerly compos- 
ing part of the ornaments of Tippoo Sultan’s throne. On this was 
a rich chair and stool of state, for Lord Wellesley ; on each side, 
three chairs for the Members of Council and Judges. Down to the 
door on both sides of the room, were seats for the ladies, in which 
they were placed according to the strict rules of precedency, which is 
here regulated by the seniority of the husband in the Company’s ser- 
vice. About ten, Lord Wellesley arrived, attended by a large body 
of Aide-de-Camps, &c., and after receiving, in the Northern verandah, 
the compliments of some of the native princes, and the vakeels of the 
others, took his seat. The dancing then commenced, and continued 
till supper. The room was not sufficiently lighted up, yet still the 
effect was beautiful. The row of chunam pillars,which supported 
each side, together with the rest of the room, were of a shining white, 
that gave a contrast to the different dresses of the company. Lord 
Wellesley wore the orders of St. Patrick and the Crescent in diamond. 
Many of the European ladies were also richly ornamented with jewels. 
The black dress of the male Armenians was pleasing from the variety ; 
and the costly, though unbecoming habits of their females, together with 
the appearance of officers, nabobs, Persians, and natives, resembled a 
masquerade. It excelled it in one respect : the characters were well sup- 
ported, and the costume violated by no one. About 800 people were 
present, who found sufficient room at supper, in the marble hall below, 
thence they were summoned about one o’clock to the different veran- 
dahs to see the fire works and illuminations. The side of the citadel 
facing the palacewas covered with a blaze of light, and all the approaches 
were lined with lamps suspended from bamboos. ‘The populace stole 
much of the oil; and as it was impossible to light so great a range at 
one time, the effect was inferior to what it ought to have been. The 
fire works were indifferent, except the rockets, which were superior to 
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any I ever beheld. They were discharged from mortars on the ram- 

arts of the citadel. The colors, also, of several of the pieces were ex- 
cellent ; and the merit of singularity, at least, might be attributed to 
a battle between two elephants of fire, which by rollers were driven 
against each other.” 

This description serves, we think, to bring out one characteris- 
tie which is peculiarly marked in Lord Valentia: the facility 
with which he throws himself into the spirit of a new scene. This 
is positively his first evening on Indian ground, yet he at once 
seizes the character of the entertainment, and understands, with- 
out difliculty, the position of the guests. 

The subject of rank being one upon which Lord Valentia was 
articularly touchy, he was much gratified at a private audience 
by Lord Wellesley assigning him precedency of every body, except 
the immediate Members of Council. 

Only a month was devoted to Calcutta, as his lordship was very 
anxious to travel up-country before the heat set in. During this 
period he only notes as objects of interest the Botanical Garden 
and Barrackpore. His tastes naturally led him to appreciate the 
first very highly, though he complains that “ Utility seems more 
to have been attended to than science,” and thinks “ it is a pity 
a small compartment is not allotted to a scientific arrangement.” 
One remark is curious: he writes “it is by far too hot for Euro- 
pean vegetables, and of course many even of our Pot herbs are 
in the list of their desiderata.” The present generation may say 
with allowable pride “ xows avon: changé tout cela,” 

Barrackpore had passed during the incumbency of Sir John 
Shore into the hands of the Commander-in-Chief, who gave £500 
a year to the Governor General to hire a residence for himself ; 
Lord Wellesley however had taken the house back again and 
gave the £500 a year to the Commander-in-Chief. Lord Welles- 
ley appears to have improved it very much ; “several of the bun- 
galows” we are told “belonging to the lines have been taken 
into the park and are fitted up for the reception of the Secretaries, 
Aides-de-Camp, and visitors.” The view on the river, too, was 
striking :—“the water itself’? it is said “is much clearer than 
at Calcutta, and covered with the state barges and cutters of the 
Governor General. These, painted green, and ornamented with 
gold, contrasted with the scarlet dresses of the rowers, were a 
great addition to the scene.” By the 2lst of February, our 
traveller had started for the North West. There were two roads 
by which he might have travelled to Benares. ‘“ One new, carri- 
ed over the mountainous and wild part of Behar, not two hundred 
miles nearer than the old, through the populous cities of Bengal.” 
But as dawk bungalows had not yet been built on it, only three 
halts would have been possible on this road, and therefore the old 
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one through Moorshedabad, Rajmahal, ete. was preferred. Lord 
Valentia was rather pleased with his first night in a palkee. 
“The motion” he says “though incessant, was by no means 
violent. I soon composed myself to rest, but was aw akened by my 
bearers at the first changing place asking for buxys, or presents ; 
I gave them, as is now pretty customary, a rupee for each palan- 
quin; and finding myself cold, though every window was shut, 
added a shawl to my covering. I was soon so perfectly rec oncil- 
ed to my lodging, that nothing but the application lor buxys 
awakened me.” The application for this dreadful “ buxys” remains 
to this present day the nightmare that murders a daw k traveller’s 
sleep, but he would meet it, we suspect, in these times of reduced 
emoluments, with a four anna piece in preference to the cus- 
tomary rupee of 1802. The expression “ though every window 
was shut” seems to show that palkees usually had windows or 
venetians in the side-panels, as is still frequently the case with 
those used by native ge ntlemen. We m: iy remark another point 
about the palkees of these days too ; they seem to have been 
larger and heavier than those in use now,—for Lord Valentia 
several times remarks on the bearers falling down with him, an 
occurrence which very seldom, if ever, happens to modern travel- 
lers by the same conveyance. 

We shall only remark generally on the journey to Benares, that 
in every place he passed through Lord Valentia appe: ared con- 
versant with its history and associations, and exhibited his usual 
talent for at once apprehending the nature and spirit of what he 
saw. 

Mistakes he made, it is true, and what traveller does not ? but 
they were the errors of misinformation not misapprehension. 
Thus at Rajmahal, he mentions that no vestiges of the ancient 
palace remain, which is incorrect, but clearly only so in conse- 
quence of some one who should have known better having told a 
falsehood. He gives a very clear and interesting account of the 
silk mi inufactory at Jungpore, and the following remarks on 
roads, when we consider the time they were written, and the then 
state of public opinion on the subject, are very creditable to his 
sagacity. 


Pee 


“The roads hitherto (as far as the province of Behar) have been 
very indifferent ; in many places not sufficiently wide to let my palan- 
quin pass without difficulty, and in most parts the inequality of sur- 
face was such as to render the motion unpleasant, and to cause con- 
siderable delay. This in a great degree is owing to the force of the 
torrents during the rains, which tear up all the bridges , and carry 
devastation throug h the whole country : a large allowance is made to 
the Zemindar, for the re-erection of the bridges (made of wood cover- 
ed with reeds =), and the repaw of the roads ; but as no one is appolt- 
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ed to see that these are properly executed, or indeed executed at all, 
he generally pockets the money, and most of the high-ways remain 
impassab le. During the full power of the house of Timour, the *y made 
magnificent causeways from one end of their dominions to the other, 
and planted trees on the sides to shelter travellers from the sun; a 
inost useful plan, in a country where men are the chief instruments of 
conveyance. Surely we ought to follow so good an example now that 
we are in tranquil possession of the same empire. But alas! its 
sovereigns are too apt to confine their views to a large investment, 
and an increase of dividend, and have usually opposed every plan for 
the improvement of the country, which has been brought forward by 
the different Governors General.” 


There is some little exaggeration in this as to what the house 
of Timour did for the country, and we could surely scarcely be 
said to be in “ tranquil possession” of the Mogul empire, before 
the battle of Assaye and the campaigns of Lord Lake, but still 
the thinking is all in the mght direction, and considerably above 
the tone of the day. 

By the 7th of March, Lord Valentia had arrived at Secrole 
where apartments had hanes provided for him by General Deare. 
Here, on the next day, he was waited upon by the Judge, Mr. 
Neave, who appears to have suggested that Ins Lordship. should 
call upon the principal residents. His Lordship, however, who 
had an exceedingly good opinion of his own position, would not 
consent todo so. “I found from Mr. Neave,” he writes :— 

“That according to the custom of India, the stranger should pay 
the first visit. As his Excellency had arranged otherwise : at Caleutta, 
I conceived myself bound to decline complyi ing with it, but e xpressed 
inv wish to be introduced to the different gentle men resident here, 
and I would certainly return their visits. I ‘agreed to dine with him, 


where I met a very large party.” 


There were living at Benares at that time certain princes, 
vrandsons of Shah Allum, whom the English Government had 
agreed to pension by the Lucknow treaty of 1798, which Sir 
John Shore had concluded with Saadut Ali. As Shah Allum was 
suill, nominally, the paramount power in Northern India, al- 
though i in reality he had been wholly stripped of pot by the 
Mahrattas, these Princes were treated with great respect. 

Lord Valentia seems to have taken extraordinary delight in 
all the etiquettes and formalities connected with calling upon 
these distinguished stipendiaries. He relates that he at once ap- 
plied to Mr. Neave for a proper suwarry, and details it, when it 
i as consisting of “four chobdars and two soutaburdars 
with ten hurearrahs.” 

Ile describes at full length all the circumstances of his visits to 
these Princes, and of the ‘Durbar which he held to admit of their 
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returning him the same compliment. Want of space forbids our 
extracting from these accounts, but it is really remarkable how 
completely he enters into the sort of thing, how clearly he under- 
stands the exact position of the Princes, and how graphicly, 
though in quite plain language, he describes the details of the 
different scenes. Mr. Davis’s house at Benares was naturally at 
that time, an object of great curiosity, as only four years previ- 
ously it had been the arena of that dreadful conflict which the af- 
fection of a son has preserved to us in all its striking incidents, 
in the charming little volume entitled “ Vizier Ali; or the mas- 
sacre of Benares.” Lord Valentia writes :— 


“ Mr. Hawkins resides in the house that was occupied by Mr. Da- 
vis, during the ephemeral insurrection of Vizier Ali. 1 examined the 
stair-case that leads to the top of the house, and which he defended 
with a spear for upwards of an hour and a half, till the troops came to 
his relief. It is of singular construction, in the corner of a room, built 
entirely of wood, on a base of about four feet: the ascent is conse- 
quently so winding and rapid, that with difliculty one person can get 
up atatime. Fortunately, also, the last turn by which you reach the 
terrace faces the wall. It was impossible, therefore, for the people be- 
low to take aim at him whilst he defended the ascent with a spear ; 
they, however, fired several times, and the marks of the balls are visi- 
ble in the ceiling. A man had at one time hold of his spear, but by 
a violent exertion he dragged it through his hand, and wounded him 
severely.” 

The writer then enters at some length into the circumstances 
of the outbreak, and appears clearly to show that Mr. Cherry’s 
confidence that no mischief would occur, was little short of infa- 
tuation. 

Before Lord Valentia left Benares, he had given him a piece of 
meteoric stone, said to have fallen in the province in the year 
1799. He has taken the trouble to give copies of the actual de- 
positions of the peasants, by whom it and similar pieces had been 
found. It is curious that the fellow pieces of this actual stone 
had been transmitted to Sir Joseph Banks, and were considered 
important evidence on a subject to which scientific attention had 
only recently been called ; and in 1502, the analysis of this Be- 
nares wrolite published by Howard in the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions” was held to have established the credibility of the phe- 
nomenon. We cannot stop for a good account of the city, or for 
the details of a visit to the Rajah, the grand nephew of the cele- 
brated Cheyt Singh, but must hurry on towards Lucknow, mere- 
ly noticing one remark, entered in the diary at Juanpore. “ Mr. 
Hodge’s view of the bridge seems to have been done from memory.” 
This refers to “ Hodge’s Views,” a now quite forgotten set of 
pictures, by the Hodges who accompanied Captain Cook on his 
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second voyage to the South Seas, and who afterwards realized a 
large fortune in this country. Reaching the frontier, our travel- 
ler records :— 

“Inthe night I passed the boundaries of the East India Company’s 
territory and entered that of his Excellency the Nawab Vizier. On 
awaking in the morning I should have known the change by the face 
of the country. ‘The heavy hand of oppression had evidently dimi- 
nished the quantity of land in cultivation. The crops were more 
scanty, but the mango topes increased in number, and were now more 
beautiful from the vicinity of the jungle where the Butea shone res- 
plendent.’’ 

He remarks at Sultanpore :— 

“The cantonment is built to contain an entire brigade; but at this 
time the greater part are on duty with General Lake, and several of 
the rest are absent assisting the Aumils in collecting the Nawab’s 
rents from the Zemindars who frequently refuse to pay without com- 
pulsion.”’ 

We do not increase the emphasis of these passages by italies, 
but they are surely not without their significance. 

Lucknow was just the sort of place that Lord Valentia tho- 
roughly enjoyed. The pomp and parade of an Eastern Court ex- 
cited his imagination, and he was particularly flattered at being 
treated by these gingerbread Princes as a chieftain of equal rank. 
Saadut Ali was more of a nominal potentate than his successors 
were, of later times. Owing his elevation, wholly, to the English, 
and supported in his position by the large masses of troops it 
was then considered politically advisable to concentrate in Oude, 
although he was paid higher respect and seemed to wield a far 
more potent sceptre, his independent action was scarcely perhaps 
so great as that of the ill-starred descendant who laid his turban, 
so recently, on the knees of Sir James Outram. His delight in 
English society and his affectation of English habits, and, we 
must unfortunately add, English vices are well known. Lord 
Metcalfe, who as quite a young man in the beginning of 1802 had 
accompanied Lord Wellesley to Lucknow, says of him : 

“The Nabob’s horses are remarkably fine. His pleasures are all in 
the English way; he is fond of horses, dogs, hunting, ete. ete. His 
breakfasts, dinners, houses, are completely English. It struck me very 
forcibly as worthy of remark, that a Moosulman prince should sit af- 
ter dinnner merely for the purpose of handing about the bottle, though 
of course he did not drink. He has a French cook and a military band 
of English instruments.” 


We may remark about the Nawab’s “ of course not drinking,” 
that it was a matter of notoriety that he did, but in a stealthy way, 


—and always at night. , 
A day or two after his arrival Lord Valentia went to breakfast 
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with the Nawab, was embraced as his equal, and complimented 
with a salute of seventeen guns. “ We were led” he writes “ to 
a breakfast table in a room furnished with chairs, and every other 
article in the European style. 

The greatest part of the Nawab’s family were present, but he 
introduced only his second son, who is his General, and Prime Mi- 
nister. Two courtiers, who are more particularly under the pro- 
tection of the English, and who have been dignified by them with 
the titles of Lord Noodle, and Lord Doodle, were also there; but 
the person I observed with the most curiosity, was Almas Ali Khan, 
the eunuch so celebrated by Mr. Burke’s pathetic account of the 
distresses which his wives and children suffered from the barbari- 
ty of that “ Captain General in iniquity,” Mr. Hastings. Ie is 
a venerable, old-woman-like being, upwards of eighty, full six feet 
high, and stout in proportion. ‘After all the cruel plunderines 
whic h he is stated as having undergone, he is supposed to be worth 
half a million of money ; and no Ww onder, when it is considered, 
that for a considerable time he was Aon’, or renter, of ne arly 
half the province of Oude. The Nawab watches for his suceession, 
which by the Eastern custom belongs to him. With all his in. 
ence, Almas is but a slave now ne: uly i in his dotage, though for- 
merly an active and intriguing courtier. Lieut. Colonel Marshall 
and several of his officers were of the party. The breakfast par- 
took of every country; tea, coffee, ices, jellies, sweetmeats, 
French pies, and other made dishes, both hot and cold. The 
Nawab himself laughed, and said that his French cook had pro- 
vided rather a dinner than a breakfast.” 

The Nawab returned this visit and eame to breakfast with 
Lord Valentia, who expresses himself agreeably surprise d, after 
his departure, to find only a few silver spoons missing, ‘ for” 
says he, “ the plunder of his Exeellene y’s followers is ofte ntoa 
much greater amount.” Besides the Nawab, there were then 
residing in Lucknow, Prince Suliman Shekoo, son of the Kine 
of Delhi, and the Begums of Sujah-ud- Dowl: th and Asoph- ud- 
Dowlah ; there were there ‘fore plenty of ceremonial visits in store 
for our trav eller. 

The Begum of Seraj-ud-Dowlah was the mother of the reien- 
ing Nawab: she was the younger of the two “ Princesses of 
Oude, ” for whom so much sy mpathy was expressed in England, 
when the fashionable crowds in Westminster Hall thrilled at the 
brilliant periods of Sheridan. Lord Valentia found her “ enshrin- 
ed rather than immured” in a handsome-Zenana with melan- 
choly wooden lattice-work on the outside of the windows, being 
comfort: bly enough with her virgin daughters, some of whom 
were upW ards of forty years old, and their establishment of slaves, 
quite unconscious how m: ny beautiful eves had wept over her dis- 
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tresses ; and as thirteen years afterwards she left the Company fif- 
ty-six lakhs of Rupees, it may reasonably be supposed, not. in 
that state of destitution to which the eloquence of the “ English 
Hyperides” would have led the world to suppose she had been 
reduced. 

Prince Sooliman Shekoo relying upon his royal descent, 

and supposing probably the English lord to be ignorant of orien- 
tal customs, attempted to take a liberty with his visitor. He had, 
however, entirely mistaken his man, for the journal records as the 
conclusion of a morning call—* The prince did not think proper 
to rise from his chair, in consequence of which I gave him no sa- 
laam on departure.” = Lord Valentia was clearly not altogether 
pleased with the European character of the Nawab’s entertain- 
ments: they were so unlike the “ Arabian Nights,” and an imagi- 
nation which would fain have conjured up all the associations of 
oriental romance was chilled and checked in painting its gorgeous 
pictures, when the central figure insisted on appearing in “ boots 
and nankeen breeches with a lone riding coat of velvet.’ His ideal 
was, however, nearly realized one evening, shortly before leaving 
Lucknow, by a party given him in a building, which by a trifling 
incorrectness he calls the “Sungi Dalam.” “It is,”’ he writes— 
“In my opinion a very elegant building, perfectly in the eastern style, 
open on all sides, and supported by pillars. — It is, as the name desig- 
nates, built of stone, but the whole is painted of a deep red color, ex- 
cept the domes that cover the towers at the corner. These are gilt all 
over; the effect is extremely rich. The centre room is large ; two nar- 
rower on each side make the shape of the whole building a square, with 
circular towers at the four corners. It is raised one story from the 
ground, and a large terrace connects it with a smaller but similar 
building. A most magnificent musnud of gold, covered with brocade 
and embroidered wreaths of roses, was placed at one end of the large 
apartment. We dined in the smaller, on one side, whence we had a 
view of the baron of water, which extends to the hummaum at- 
tached to the place, where I used to bathe. The sides of the baron 
were covered with colored lamps; and a complete trellis work of the 
same extended on each side of the walk. The overhanging trees were 
perfectly lightened by the glare, which was much increased by the re- 
flection from the water. It was the splendor of the Caliph Haroun- 
al-Rashid as described in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
completely realized, and by no means inferior to the idea my fancy had 
formed of it.’’ 

The only thing was the band which would play European 
tunes, and of course to a certain extent interfered with the beauti- 
ful dream. 

Lord Valentia stayed four months in Lucknow, during 
which period he had ample opportunities of seeing all that that 
city had to show, its elephant fights, ete. ete. with which most 
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people are familiar ; but we must hurry over the descriptions of 
these, as well as a most violent attack on the character of Gene- 
ral Martin, then not three years deceased, and must follow our 
{traveller to Futtyghur which was as far as Lord Wellesley would 
permit him to go. 


“ As the total want of police’? he writes “in the Nawab’s territo- 


ries renders an escort necessary, his Excellency kindly sent orders that 
a company of sepoys and twenty horse should attend me on my 
journey.” 


And here, as Lord Valentia is just re-entering the Company’s 
dominions, we may appropriately quote some remarks of his on 
the subject of Oude in general, which show, we think, clear dis- 
cernment and are much to the purpose. 


“The dissatisfaction the Nawab might have experienced at the 
cession of a moiety of his territory is absorbed in the discovery, that he 
has more real revenue. and can add more to his treasure, than he did 
when he paid the East India Company one hundred and twenty lakhs 
of Rupees per annum. It is said that he actually accumulates from 
one to two lakhs per week, and the treasures he received by inheritance 
cannot be less than two crores. If His Highness is satisfied with 
the arrangement, most certainly all the other parties must be so. 

“The British have obtained an additional revenue, and a secure 
payment; the ryots have obtained security from the oppressive 
plunderings of the aumils, and the protection of the British laws, 
instead of being at the mercy of every robber. So conscious are they 
of these advantages, that the land which was rated to the Nawab at 
a crore and thirty-five lakhs, has been let at a crore and eighty lakhs. 
An intermediate personage, the Zemindar, who, from a tenant, has 
been promoted by the fanciful generosity of the British into a land- 
owner, may indeed be dissatisfied at being deprived of the power of do- 
ing harm: he cannot now rob the traveller, or oppress the ryot under 
him; nay, he is obliged to pay his rent, or submit to have his mud 
fortress levelled with the ground. But if these are evils to him, they 
are blessings to the large mass of the population, which, indeed, 
has ever been the consequence of the British Government in India, and 
I sincerely hope will ever continue so.”’ 


When Lord Valentia arrived at Futtyghur, the treaty had only 
been signed a year, by which the Nawab of Furruckabad had 
agreed that the Company should obtain his territories on considera- 
tion of a pension of 9000 Rupees a month. The disorganization 
of the district had been terrible. “ The state of the country was 
then most wretched: murders were so frequent at Furruckabad, 
that people dared not venture there after sunset ; and the workmen 
who came out to the cantonments, always retired to their own 
houses during day-light.” When Mr. Grant first arrived there as 
Magistrate, about a hundred Pathans waited on him to know whe- 
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ther he really meant to have a police. On being assured that he was 
quite in earnest, and did niost assuredly mean to have a stringent 
one, they remarked that that sort of thing did not at all suit them, 
but they could go elsewhere ; which accordingly they did, making 
off at once and returning to that part of the country no more. 

There were seventy persons in Jail for murder, when Lord Va- 
lentia was there, but not one case he declares, of that sort, had 
been committed since the Police had been established. “ The idea 
of security also,” he adds “ under our Government, operated in 
raising the value of lands, so that on letting them for those years 
we have a profit of nearly three lakhs, instead of a loss of one” 
which had been previously expected. 

The plan of one per cent. on the revenue for the repairs of roads 
is highly approved, and it had just been introduced into this dis- 
trict with great suecess. It was criginated in the first instance 
by the well-known William Augustus Brook, and wherever it 
had been substituted for the old corece, had been found to sueceed 
fur better. 

At this time, General Lake had taken the field, notwithstand- 
ing the season was that of the rains, and had already advanced 
within twenty miles of Futtyghur, whither Lord Valentia goes 
out to meet him at a place called Gosiah Gunj. “ My reception,” 
he says, 

“Was perfectly polite and cordial. ‘lhe General had paid me the 
compliment of pitching my tent in a line with his, and close to him: 
iny escort was behind. The scene was very pleasing: the camp covered 
avery large extent of ground, was frequently divided by mango-topes, 
and in the back-ground, here and there, appeared a few houses. The 
White tents, covering the plains in every direction, formed a pleasing 
contrast with the dark trees that backed them; andthe colours in the 
front added greatly to the effect. ‘The elephants were strolling about ; 
the soldiers were retired to their tents ; the numerous army followers 
were collecting forage in every direction.” 

This picture must have often recurred to the writer’s memory, 
and as each distinguished victory reached his ears, which glorified 
the future campaign, he cannot but have reflected how thinned 
the numbers must have been becoming of those he had seen thus 
quietly encamped at Gosiah Gunj. 

From Futtyghur Lord Valentia made for Mukhunpore where 
the great Fair was going on in honour of the holy Syud Muddar, 
to which thousands still annually resort in what 1s called the pro- 
cession of the Black Flag. Here with his characteristic versatility 
he enters at once into the spirit of the scene, has the conjurors be- 
fore his tent to exhibit on the tight and slack ropes, visits the 

shrine of the saint, and appoints one of the faqueers his vakeel 
there, and then makes a tour of the fair, where he is much amused 


DercemBer, 1856. . 
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by a mungoose fighting with some snakes. The next morning ou 
le ‘aving the place he is : “astonished by the thousands that are ¢ rowd- 
ing in from the neighbourhood, he si ays :— 


“The crowd we met going to the fair astonished me : for the first ten 
miles it was as great asin London streets ; and afterwards, some party or 
other was always in sight. The scene amused me much ; Hindoos and 
Mussulmans equally haste ning to the religious festivity. The females 
with their infants in hackerys, when they could afford the expense ; 
the males on horseback ; the poorer women on foot, with their hus- 
bands fre queptly carrying two children in the bangys slung across their 
shoulders. The faqueers with their flags, and be astly appearance, added 
to the crowd and stunned us with their tom-toms. Mounted on our 
elephants we got on without difficulty, and were greeted with a blessing 
and chorus as we passed them.” 

There is something to us very touching in a passing glimpse, 
like this, of the poor, nameless herds, who appear but little tm his- 
tories of any kind, and least of all in those of India. Here, fora 
brief moment, we see them, on a September morning, fifty-four 
years ag 89, performing ih part of tnew troublous journey towards 
the grass! Fiity-four years ago! where are they now? <A few, 
pe wha aps, still lingering in age and decrepitude, but the mass, of 
course, departed finally , and to be traced no more on the surface 
of earth now or ever. 

from Mukhunpore our traveller makes for Allahabad whence 
he embarks to proceed by boat down-country. At Benares he 
hears with delight of the taking of Allighur, and hears also, which 
seems so strange to us in these di: ays, that he has been lucky in escap- 
ing from Major de Fleury, for that officer at the head of six thou. 
Si and Mahratta horse had made a sudden sweep into our provinces, 
plundered Etawah, captured a detachment under Mr. Cunningham 
at Shekoabad, and driven Colonel Vandileure back on Furruckabad. 
Thence down the Ganges, past Patna and so by the Bhage rutty 
to Moorshedabad, where we stop to pay our respects to the Naw: ab, 
and to the celebr: ited Munny Begum. We must make room fora 
short extract about the latter personage, it is said:— 


“She lives in a small garden of about an acre and a half, which, out of 
respect to Meer Jatler’s memory, she has not quitted since his death, 
which is now forty years ago. She conversed from behind a scarlet silk 
purdah, that was stretched across a handsome open room, supported by 
pillars. ‘The whole had an appearance of opulence, and the boys (her 
adopted sons) were handsome ly dressed. Her voice is loud and coarse, 
but occasionally tremulous. She owns to sixty-eight years of age. 
Mrs. Pattle who has seen her, informs me that she is very short and 
fat, with vulgar, large, harsh features, and altogether one of the ug- 
liest women she ever beheld. In this dese ‘ription, who would trace 
the celebrated nautch-girl of Mr. Burke? * * * During the 
Whole of our stay two minahs were talking most incessantly, to the 
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eveat delight of the old lady, who often laughed at what they said 
and praised their talents. Her hookah filled up the intervals.”’ 


These last little details are very graphie and clever, and remind 
us of similar artistie touches in the di: ary of Haydon, the painter. 

By the 7th of October Lord Valentia had reached Caleutt: a, and 
in two months started again for Ceylon and although from thence 
he visited Madras, and after an intermediate voyage to the Red 
Sea, travelled for three months on the Bombay side, and in the 
accounts of both Presidencies the Indian reader will find much to 
amuse him, still as our object is only to follow the traveller as far 
as is necessary to obtain a fair view of his qualifications, we shall 
here take leave of him, extr: wting only further a few illustrations 
of Caleutta life in 180: 3, before we give a summary of what ap- 
pear to us his merits and what his deficiencies. 

Of the salubrity of Calcutta, Lord Valentia writes :— 


“ The place is certainly less unhealthy than formerly, which advan- 
tage is attributed to the filling up of the tanks in the streets, and the 
clearing more and more of the jungle ; but in my opinion it is much 
more owing to an improved knowledge of the diseases of the country, 
and of the precautions to be taken against them; and likewise to 
greater temperance in the use of spirituous liquors and a superior con- 
struction of the houses. Consumptions are very frequent among the 
ladies, which I attribute in great measure to their incessant dancing, 
even during the hottest weather. After such violent exercise the 'y go 
into the verandahs, and expose themselves to a cool breeze and damp 
atmosphere.” 


Ile was much pleased with the society of Caleutta; fetes and 
receptions were numerous and well arranged: he objects to the 
dinner parties that they are too large, and is sorry to find the 
Subscription Assembly a failure from the number of parties into 
which the fashionable world is divided, but the convivial hospita- 
lity which prevails generally, meets with his warm approval, Ha- 
bits appear to have been nearly the same as now, except that tif- 
fin was much earlier, he says :— 


“Tt is usual in Caleutta to rise early, in order toe njoy the cool air of 
the morning, which is particularly ple asant, before sun-rise. At twelve 
they take a hot meal, which they call tiffing, and then generally to 
bed for two or three hours. The dinner hour is commonly between se- 
ven and eight, which is certainly too late in this hot climate, as it 
preve nts an eve ning ride at the proper time, and ke eps them up till 


midnight, or later.”’ 


He approves of the enisine and informs us “ the wines chiefly 


drank are Madeira and Claret ; the former which is excellent, dur- 
ing the meal; the latter, afterw: ards. The Claret bei ing medicat- 


ed. for the voyage, too strong, and has little flavour,’ 
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Palanquins were of course more in general use than in our 
days, but we hear “ most gentlemen have « carriages adapted to 
the climate, and horses, of which the breed is much j improved of 
late years.” Free and easy costume was it appears, going out of 
fashion, for we are told, though white jackets had been formerly 
worn on all occasions, they were thought too much undress for 

yublie occasions, and were being laid aside for Enelish cloth. 

There were no races in those times at Calcutta itself, Lord 
Wellesley setting his face very decidedly against them, but the 
lovers of sport man: aged to eV: ade vice-regal ohjections, lor we learn 
“at the end of November LS035, there were three days’ races 
at a small distance from Calcutta. Very large sums were betted, 
and of course” it is added duly enough “were lost by the inex- 
perienced.” 

We shall now, we think, have no great difficulty in forming ; 
correct opinion of the value of Lord V ‘alentia’ s book. 

In some respects, it cannot be denied, he possessed qualifications 
eminently fitting him for a successful traveller. He was a close 
and correct observer, he had a singular facility of catching the 
point and appreei: ating the spint of what he s: aw, and consti dering 
the short time he was in the country it is astonishing how at 
home he appears to be, on most of the current Indian subjeets of 
the day. He records, comparatively speaking, but little of what 
he heard, but he exhibits when he does do so, a talent for distin- 
guishing between what is valuable information and what the re- 
verse. And he has another talent, which is of the greatest ser- 
vie ‘e to the tr: aveller ; a fue ‘ulty ot ae rning’ the person most like- 
ly to give correct taliban ition on any particular point. He buys 
a zodiac mohur at Benares, one of a class erroneously supposed by 
Tavernier and others to he ave been coined in one d: ay by the Be- 
gum Nur Jehan. Doubtless there were plenty of pe ople ready to 
read him the inscription on the medal and offer their Opinions as 
to the origin of its distinctive signs, but Lord Valentia keeps it 
quietly by him, till he meets M: ajor Gore Ouseley, and then 
rightly judging him to be a person likely to know, records his 
description of it at full le ‘neth, 

Add to the qualitications we have mentioned that he seems to 
have possessed lively manners, great cur losity, and a bonhommee 
that rehshed amusement of eve ry sort, and in a liter: ary point of 
view, that he wrote plainly indeed, but alw: ays easily, and some- 
times with considerable er: iphie power, and we have ck arly a tra- 
veller considerably above the aver age of the herd that deluge 
the reading public of our d: ays with their meagre diaries, and their 
chronicles of w anderings at once without interest or purpose. 

The deticiencies of the traveller are those of the m: uss, and there- 
fore though in our opinion grievous and damnatory, not such as 
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any previous a a ation would have been likely to supply. The 
fault of the book is that it is written by a nobleman with the 
stereotyped views of social philosophy and polities common to his 
class in George the Third’s reign. What shall we think of a 
traveller who goes to a country and tells us hardly anything of 
the people, appears to have made but few inquiries about their 
Ww! — habits, never to have entered their villages or dwellings, 

r felt any curiosity as to how the myriads around him were pull- 
ing through the different crises of the “ fever called living.” 

If the ‘people form picturesque groups, he notices them : if 
they industriously till the ground, he is glad to see the country 
so prosperous. As for the masses being ageregated units, 
that does not oceur to him, or enter in any way into his 
philosophy. Not that he shirks questions connected with 
the people; on the subject of Missions for instance, he is 
very earnest, thinks they should be put down as likely to shock 
prejudices and do no ‘sort of good: does not, however, ob- 
ject to the circulation of the scriptures, but thinks keeping up 
the established church ona grander scale would have a good effect 
on the imaginations of the populace. And the Established 
Church being in his view one of the great institutions, like the 
British nobility and so on, he is of course favourable to its full in- 
troduction into the depende neies. Indeed he would like the whole 
Government to be carried on in a more impressive way, as likely 

have a melodramatic influence on the subjects; “I wish’”’ he 
says “ India to be ruled from a palace, not from a counting house : 
with the ideas of a prince, not with those of a retail dealer in 
muslins and indigo.’ Here then is the rub: sound opinions on 
many public measures, intelligent insight into what may be call- 
ec physical polities, ‘general common-sense and clean-handed- 
hess we can obtain from this man but further than this we 
must not seek. As far as a British nobleman of the pertod was 
likely to be a valuable traveller, he was one: but unfortunate- 
ly what we consider the higher qualifications will be sought for 
in vain, beeause they neither exist in the man nor is he 
conscious of their existence anywhere. We are no enemies of 
the Aristocracy : we do not think their days are num- 
bered, or wish such to be the ease: on the contrary we believe a 
new and noble career of usefulness to be but just opening before 
them. But several times, as we have been perusing this book 
of Travels, we delighted to think that the Aristocratical no- 
tions of hens days have been exploded, and shall trouble our times 
no more. That old aé extra way of treating the people, that old 
notion that Government was strong and prosperous, if you did 
not /ear of the masses ; that cheerful old political philosophy that, 
considered the governing classes the state, and the governed clase 
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ses only poem country !* Gone, vone—all of this—to the 
“tomb of the Capulets !’ ‘Poor Lord Valentia and his British 
nobility! We note, far more in sadness than with any other 
feeling, that he outlived his two sons, that the Mount-Norris 
peerage to which he suceeeded in ISL6 beeame extinct on his 
death in IS¢4, and that the title of Valentia has passed to quit 
a distant branch of the family. No mark left of him, but the 
“ unwelcome cypress |” 

It is now time we should turn to Bishop Heber: and with his 
Journal we shall adopt a different method of criticism, both on 
account of its great length, and also that the public are now far 
more familiar with its contents than with those of the older 
work. We shall first state the opinion which a familiarity with 
his character and writings, and a recent careful perusal of the 
Journal itself, have enabled us to form of Bishop Heber as a 
traveller, and we shall then endeavour to justify and corroborate 
our estimate by illustrative extracts. It may first, however, be 
desirable to reeall to the mind of the reader, in heie fest alles. 
the chief events in Heber’s career as well as the circumstances 
which produced the book under notice. 

Reginald Heber was the son of a Cheshire clerzyman,—pre- 
cocious in infancy as is testified by his having tri anslated “ Phiv- 
drus’”? when he was seven years old, and distinguished i in youth 
at Oxford by his “ Palestine,” a prize poem of which it is surely 
high praise to say that it is still extant :—for a fossil prize-poem 
is, we believe, unique. After leaving the University, he entered the 
Chureh, but not before he had performed a tour in Germany, Rus- 
sia, and the Crimea, which the readers of his Indian Journal have 
constant reason to regret, for it supplied him with certainly 
the strangest stock of geographical analogies that were ever com- 
mitted to paper. Upon settling as a married man, at his family 
living of Hlodnet, he commingled the duties of a parish minister 
with those of an industrious man of letters. His contributions to 
the ‘ Quarterly Review” were very frequent ;—both on liter: uy 
and political topics. Those on the latter were emasculated | 
the candour and gentleness of his nature ; for Toryism, 1n ced 
days, without violence and irrationality was considered a very 
rose-water kind of creed, and such portions of his articles on 
literature as still exist, will be found in the notes to Byron’s 
Works, where the immortality they sought to stifle still lends 
them a precarious tenure of life, Poems and Hymns, too, are 
yet extant, published by him in his Hodnet days, all of them 


* «& Gone—not, we think, for India,’ > Mr. George Campbell may say,—the 
advocate of a hes Ithy despotis m—whatever that may be. But a wiser than he, 
the present Governor of Ben gal, has recorded, in his evidence before the House 
of Commons, that the best of Indian Legislators have agreed that “ self-legislation”’ 
13 the End to be aimed at in modern Indian measures, come what may. 
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evincing considerable powers of versification, exquisite taste and 
centle, fervid piety. Nor were “ Bampton Lectures” wanting, 
which may still, perhaps, be found 1 in Theological Museums ; sad 
finally appeared an edition of Jeremy Taylor’s Works, which 
for many years was, we believe, esteemed the standard one. In 
1822, he was appointed pre: acher at Lincoln’s Inn, and shortly 
alterwards through the influence of his friend Mr, Wynn, then 
President of the Board of Control, was offered the Bishopric of 

Caleutta which, after two refusals, he finally accepted, and started 
for India in June 1823. In the same month of the next year, he 
left Caleutta for the North Western Provinces, on a Visitation 
Tour. This extended from Dacca to Almora, to Delhi, to Agra, 
to Ajmere, to Bombay, to Ceylon and so home. Karly in 1826 a 
second ‘Tour was commenced in the Madras Presidency, but this 
was cut short on the 3rd of April, at Trichinopoly, where, after 
holding aconfirmation in the morning, the Bishop retired to a 
eold bath, in which he was found dead about half-an-hour af- 
terwards. It was known that he had kept journals, the whole 
time of his residenee in India, and it was also known that he had 
intended either to publish them or a book founded upon their 
materials; on the occurrence of his death, therefore, his widow 
thought she was justified in giving them to the public, and their 
subsequent popularity has shown that she did not over-estimate 
the interest the *y were calculated to excite. 

The fact, however, that the work was posthumous, that state- 
ments might have been modified, and inaccuracies corrected, had 
the author lived to publish it himself cannot be received as any 
legitimate deprecation of criticism. We can only judge of books 
as we find them: they form their influence on public opinion 
solely by what they are, and in no sort of way by what they 
might have been: rightly, therefore, should they , In the same 
manner, be weighed and estimated. In_ proc ceding, however, to 
examine calmly, and we trust quite fairly, what qualifie: ations 
Bishop Heber possessed as a traveller, we feel and are glad to 
express, that he deserves every respect which is compatible with 
candour, 

Perhaps a more humble character never existed : gentle, grace- 
ful, holy—it would indeed be difficult to conceive a nature 
more caleulated to command esteem. In the tender atmosphere 
he breathed around him, zeal lost its coarse, pole »mical features : 
dogmatism relaxed into firm but considerate principle, and 
relizion herself became only more attractive and influential 
from her genial association with social and literary graces. 
Few men ever died more regretted : few men ever led a life more 
caleulated to rob death of its terrors: he left an unsullied 
name, and his actions still smell sweet and blossom from the 
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dust. And with this tribute to his memory we will proceed to 
our task, 

There is certainly no want of human sympathy m Bishop 
Heber: the deficiencies we remarked in this respect. in Lord 
Valentia, cannot with any shew of justice be charged against 
him. The delicate sensitiveness to human joy and human suffering, 
the warm fellow-feeling he always entertamed towards the 
roughest sketch of man, the interest with which he viewed the 
rudest and frailest anna cockle-boat batthne with the driving 
winds and grey waves of life, knowing that in common with the 
trimmest and noblest bark, it, too, was formed for etermty and 
freighted with a death-less soul: these traits of character eon- 
stantly exhibited, form to our minds the great charm of the 
Journal. As the sub jects, too, which chiefly attract a man’s 
attention are those which he has generally the most facility in 
describing, we find that all the little sketches of character are ad- 
mirably done, and though the colors are soft and the hues tender, 
still there is a vitalit y in the portraiture which stamps the maste: 
hand. And although lus natural disposition prompted him to 
throw a couleur de rose ever people’s conduct and motives, stil} 
his eve for human subjects was too correct to allow of his missing 
the frailties and foibles which constantly presented themselves, 
and he accordingly reproduces them, with a certain qui aint 
simp'icity, which however it may imdieate a perception of the 
darker side of our nature, seemed quite unable to preserve him 
from becoming’ the dupe of imposture and design. But eorrect as 
his eye was in the perception of traits of character, and ready as 
was his pen in seizing the t: anorble points which would give life and 
reality to the human figures he introduced in his pages, both eye 
and pen seemed to fail when he came to describe natural scenery, 
the physical features of a country, or to bring up before the 
mind’s eye the streets and shrines of cities, or the ruins of the 
magnificence of other days. In the tirst place he was a loose and 
maceurate observer of these matters, and in the second he made 
the fatal mistake of supposing that he could adequately describe 
them by putting down the vague and unconnected associations 
they awoke in his own mind. The consequence is that his 
Journal is not only disfigured by gross inaccuracies in loc al 
description, but rendered in places, absolutely fareical and ridicu- 
lous by imagined resemblances between scenes upon which both 


’ 


nature and art have set the seal of absolute dissimilarity. Al- 
most every river, hill and town in Endia is declared to remind the 
author of some other river, hill and town in either Sweden, 
Cheshire or the Crimea: in many instances no sort of reason be- 
ing given for the assoc li ition, SO that as far as description woes we 
are as Wise as before, and in others, the points of resemblance 
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specifie “d be moe suc ‘hh as the most moderate know ledge of rceogTa- 
phy enab les the reader to reject as untrustworthy. Another 
gross defect he has as a describer, and this applies to institutions 
as wellas physical scenes, 1s, a habit of constantly using technical 
terms ina strained and unallowable sense, in the attempt to avoid 
the difficulties of detail. For instance in mentioning the ruins 
of an old bridge near Dacca he says “ it is a very beautiful 
specimen of the richest Tudor Gothic.” Surely such a des- 
eription as this, far trom really assisting the re: ader, can only 
serve to indicate in the writer a most superficial knowledge of 
both Eastern and Western architecture. But two far graver 
deficiencies remain, — Least of any traveller whose work we ever 
verused does he possess the talent of discerning between sound 
and worthless information, and between trustworthy informants 
and the opposite, and this failing added to a very remarkable 
thirst for information, and a habit of constantly recording what 
he heard, has introduced into his pages a mass of statements, the 
value of which is perfectly unequal : some being sound and sensi- 
ble and worth retaining, others again precisely the contrary, 
unsound, deficient in sense, and to be retained only as calcul: ited 
to refresh the judicious reader, at interv: - with an allowable 
laugh. The other remarkable deficiency is, lis incapacity for 
understanding anything in the Indian soci: "al or political system 
for which he « ‘annot find a counterpart in the Enelish system : 
there is really hardly a public question, measure or institution 
which he does not either hope ‘lessly misunderstand, or if he does 
get a glimpse of its nature it is through the aid of some English 
matter, to which it bears only a forced and incomplete analogy. 
We shall now illustrate what we have said of Bishop Heber, “by 
extracts from his Journal. And as it will be pleasanter to dwell 
on his best points last, we will corroborate our statement of 
qualifications and deficiencies in the reverse order to that im which 
we have mentioned them. First then, for his general misappre- 
hension of publie matters. Let us he uw him on the judicial sys- 
tem as it exists in Caleutta. 


“The Mahratta Ditch is the boundary of the liberties of Calcutta, 
and of English law, All offences committed within this line are tried 
by the “Sudder Adawlut’? or Supreme Court of Justice ; those 
beyond fall, in the first instance, within the cognizance of the local 
magistracy, and in case of appeal are determined by the “ Sudder 
Dewanee,’”’ or Court of the people in C howringhee, whose proceedings 
are guided by the Koran and the laws of Menu.” 


We need not point out, surely, to the reader that there 1s _ 
2 contusion between the Supreme Court and the Nizamut, 
confusion between Criminal and Civil Courts, an utter mis- ng 
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ment about the limits of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
and an utter mis-statement about the nature of the law of the 
Sudder Dewanee. And this is not noticing the perfectly unmean- 
ing expression of the Court of the people.” 

Now we will try the permanent settlement. A great deal has 
been written about this matter, and much diseussion has from 
time to time been raised us to the merits and demerits of the 
measure, inclining of later years more exclusively to the side of 
condemnation. It might, however, in Bishop Heber’s time have 
had the difficulties of a rerula guestio, and erroneous conclu. 
sions would have been excusable. But how can we excuse 
an entire incapability of understanding what the settlement 
was, what sort of people 1t was concluded with, or how its 
heing a permanent one made it differ from any other. “ The 
free or copy holders” he writes “have been decidedly suf- 
ferers under Lord Cornwallis’s settlement, as have also been a 
very useful description of people, the “ Thannadars” or native 
avents of police, whose “jaghires” or rent-free lands, which 
were their ancient and legal provisian all over India were forgot- 
ten and therefore seized by the Zemindars, while the people 
themselves became dependent on the charity of the Magistrate.” 

This passage is really a choiee worceav, and would, unconment- 
ed upon, afford appropriate amusement to the initiated reader, 
hut should any one not conversant with Indian matters peruse 
these pages, we may as well mention that it is a tissue of absur- 
dities. It so happens that every deseription of Jageerdar was 
most unjustly benefited in an indirect way by the permanent 
settlement, in a direct way, of course, having nothing to do with 
it. Bor though no settlement could, obviously, be made with 
Jageerdars, vet the principles enunciated at the time of the per- 
manent settlement, caused them to be considered absolute pro- 
prietors free from payment of revenue, though in many cases 
they had previously only been assignees of the Government de- 
mand, More than this, Lord Cornwallis positively exempted 
them from the necessity of showing that their tenures were valid. 
With regard to the destitute Thanadars, it will be enough to 
say that the entire management of the police passed into the 
hands of Government in 1792, and that the permanent settle- 
ment took place in 1793; at the time, therefore, of its promul- 
cation the Thanadars had just be@un to receive fixed salaries 
from the Government, and had they ever received landed sti- 
pends, it would of course have been expected that they should 
relinquish them: but the cireumstanee is wholly imaginary. 
Revenue always led the good Bishop into immediate confusion : 
he mentions in the part of his journal kept in Oude, that one of 
the most desirable measures for the benetit of the people, which 
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had been attempted was “a regul: ar system of Zemindaree Col- 
lectors for the taxes’? which is just one of those expressions 
which indicate that he had ‘eh correctly informed, and had 
made a note in his common-place book, without und levels anding 
what he had heard. At Patna, the sight of an absurd old tow- 
er which had been built years before for holding: rice, to save 
the people from possible famine, and which Lord Valentia had 
ridiculed in 1503, leads the Bishop into a dissertation on the 
advantages of preventing searcity by such sensible means. ‘These 
ideas, even at the time he wrote, must have been some thirty 
or forty years behind the po ities al economy of the day. But it 
Is unNecess: ry multiply Ing instances to prove, what must he ob- 
vious to every candid reader, that the turn of Heber’s mind was 
not the least in the divectinn of “ affairs”? and that, however it 
may suit the views of unprincipled political writers to elaim the 
sunction of his name for their own erude and ill-considered dia- 
tribes, his journal, as an authority on public questions, is abso- 
lutely value i, ss. We will just mention one circumstance, to our 
mind, conclusively illustrative of how foreign to the ni atural ten- 
dencies of his mind public matters of any kind were. The Bi- 
shop landed in Calcutta in October 18238. Shortly after his ar- 
rival, great alarm was felt throughout Bengal at the hostile at- 
titude of the Burmese. In January 1524 they marched into Syl- 
het, and in May of the same year our arm: iment, under Sir Ar- 
chibal 1 Campbell oce upied Rangoon, During the whole of this 
period, although the Journal chronicles the most trifling personal 
details, there is not one single allusion to these events. ‘This 
circumstanee, surely, speaks for itself. 

But we must proceed to notice his want of judgment in test- 
inv the truth of information, and the trustworthiness of his in- 
formers. 

Returning on one oceasion from Tittyghur, the Bishop gives 
his sirear a seat in the carriage, and as he considers him a 
shrewd fellow and well-informed, an interesting conversation en- 
sues. They pass one of the common village cars of Juggernath. 
“ That” said the sirear smiling, “ is our God’s carriage, we keep 
it on the main road, because it is too heavy for the lanes of the 
neighbouring village. It is a fine sight to see the people from 
all the neighbourhood come together to draw it, when the statue 
is put in on solemn days.” I asked what god it belonged to, and 
Was answered 6 Brahma.’ ” 

Now it is easy to see why the shrewd sircar gave this an- 
swer; he thought it rationalistie and advanced to mention a 
God oe he knew the English associated rather more with the 
Supreme Being, than any of his other Gods, but surely it 1s 


=) 


strange the Bishop should believe him, when Juggernath’s car 
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ic a household word in every European language. The shrewd 
sirear afterwards told him a large house they passed was the re. 
cidence of the “ Nawab ot C hitpore. ” «Of this potentate’”’ Heber 
adds with charming simplicity “ I had not heard before.’ The 
title is an equiv: alent to that of the “ Mayor of Garrett” and it is 
plain our sirear was in his quiet way a humourist. 

On another oecasion the Bishop fell in with a horde of “ Kun- 


jurs’” who were ene amped, as their wont is, in little dirty tents, 


with their goats and ponies. Their appearance attracted his no- 
tice, and a native Christian present, named Abdullah, who had 
travelled ; eood deal, obse rving his « curiosity, proceeded to ro- 
mance hy a very distressing fashion about Gypsies in general. 
Abdullah declared that these “ Kunjurs” were exactly the Gyp- 
sies of Eneland, that he had seen the same people in Persia and 
Russia, and that in Persia they spoke Hindoostanee the same as 
in India. He further added a theory of his own, that before 
Peter the Great’s time all Russians were much bike Gypsies. 
Taking this information for a sound and satislactory basis, the 
Bis hop proceeds with the stately march of historical phil sophy. 
“Tf therefore follows that these tribes, whose existence in Persia 
seems to be traced down from before the time of Cyrus Xe. Xe. 
Ke.’ We are much atraid this same Abdullah had something to 
do with the celebrated “ turtle soup.” Lt is better known in 
India that Bishop Heber once eat a  Kuchooa” than that he 
edited Jeremy Taylor. Abdullah was on board the boat at the 
time, and as it was evidently a favorite pastime of his to impose 
upon his master’s eredulity, we fear the cireumstantial evidence 
is strong that he either suggested or at least was consenting to 
the preparation of the tortoise. As we believe there is no other 
account extant of the flavor of the “ Kuchooa’? we must make 
room for the following extract. “ There was not much green 
fat, but what there was was extremely sweet and good, without the 
least fishy taste, and the lean very Juicy, well flavored neat, not 
unlike veal.” 
The habit of putting everything down, without reference to its 
value, leads as might be expected to very contradictory entries. 
On the authority of one gentleman it is st: ated “as there is among 
India cottagers: no seclusion of wome n, both sexes sit together 
round their evening lamps 1 In very chee rfal conversation, and em- 
ploy themselves either in weaving, spinning, cookery or in play- 
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ing at a kind of dominos.’ On the authority of another infor- 
mant . is remarked that one of the worst contingencies of Suttee 
was that as it was not ne ‘cessary for the wife to burn with the 
body of her husband, any ill conditioned son might murder his 
mother under pretence that his father was dead, and that as not 
the slightest notice was taken of a female’s death no troublesome 
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ques stions would be asked. Now whether the evening conversa- 
tions around the social lamp, of families where such very serious 
domestic events were in the habit of ppg would be likely to 
be cheerful, we may reasonably pause to doubt. But if Heber 

was a careless inquirer, so also 1f must be admitted he was on oe- 
casions a careless describer and a clumsy observer. We have re- 
marked on his use of technical terms in an inaccurate sense, to 
save the trouble of definition. ‘Thus a tehsildar is called a “ tacks- 
man”: a maafeedar a ‘ copyholder,” aumils are “ fermiers pub- 
lies,’ old buildings are all “ Gothic” and modern ones. all 
“ Grecian,” a sowar is a “ janissary” and his chupkuna “ caftan.” 
Now the worst of these forced synonyms is by no means their 
slovenliness, though that is bad enough ; i many instances they 

are positive ‘ly incorrect, and in the rest they mislead by introdue- 
ing associations which are entirely out of place. The history of all 
archvologies is full of warnings against these careless adaptations. 
It is impossih le to say how Tong Niebuhr’s discovery of the true 
character of “plebs” and ‘ ‘populus’ ” may not have been retarded 
by the dab’ nomenclature that rendered them both “the peo- 


ple.” 

But the strongest peculiarity in Heber’s descriptions is the al- 
leved perception of similarity between Indian places and places 
he had seen in former journeys or had read about in books. These 
resemblances are introduced so frequently that at last they become 
quite humourous, and produce a laugh as readily as those itera- 
tions in old comedies, “ what will Mrs. Gr undy say 7” and the like, 
which prove, in the end, irresistible from simple recurrence. We 
will give merely a specimen of them. The Hooghly is said to be 
like the Don and Kedgeree like “ Oxai, the residence of the Het- 
man Platoff”’ Chowringhee from K idderpore was thought to 
resemble Connaught Place from Hyde Park. The Botanical Gar- 
den brought up Milton’s Paradise more than any place the Bishop 
could remember. A pagoda near Barrackpore is stated to resem- 
ble Chester Castle. A house at Chandernagore called to mind 
Moreton Corbet in Shropshire. Some old ruins on the bank of 
one of the branches of the Ganges, Heber thought like the upper 
part of the city of Coffer, but a ge ntlem: in who was with him de- 
clared 4e was reminded of the baths of Caracalla. Most rivers are 
said to be more or less like the Dee, and the towns have a curious 
virtue in common of calling up Chester, except Dacca, which is 
said to be exactly like Moscow. 

But let us conclude the list with a climax. The Bishop lands 
at Bogwangola and takes a stroll: he is in a sentimental mood 
and writes some very pretty verses commencing. “If thou wert 
hy my side, my love!” altogether enjoys himself exceedingly, 
and feels called upon to record on returning that the whole scene 
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was more like a “ Fiatookah” in “ Tongataboo” than anything he 
could think of. 

We give the page of this: it is p. 115, vol. 1. of the edition 
named at the head of our article: let those who disbelieve that a 
man of education, not intending to be comic, could write such 
nonsense, satisfy Gun Ives by a reference. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remark that these supposed resemblances are the idlest 
whims, apparently felt by the author, on occasions, to be merely 
such, aasllee at Lucknow, for instane e, he writes that is Imambara 
reminded him of the Earl of Grosvenor’s seat in Cheshire, 41/ prr- 
haps more of the Kremlin. One might really suppose that Dick 
had this idiosyneraey of the Bishop’s in mind, when he drew the 
character of Mr. Nickleby. 

Nor ean we allow Heber to have been at all a wood observer of 
nature or art. In going carefully over his descriptions of places 
familiar to ourselves, we do not find them vividly recalled to us, 
Those artistie little touches of outline and color which eive truth 
and vitality, and produce real resemblance appear to us to be 
wanting. We will cite a few examples from scenes, which will 
be like ly to be best known to our readers, and have been rendered 
familiar by repeated descriptions even to fire-side travellers,—we 
mean those in the net@hbourhood of Delhi and Agra. Take the 
. s picture of the Jumma Musjid at the former city. 


‘In front it has a large square court surrounded by a cloister open 
on both sides, and commanding a view of the whole city, which is 
entered by these gates with a fine flight of steps to each. In the 
centre is a great marble reservior of water, with some small fountains, 
supplied by machinery from the canal. The whole court is paved with 
granite inlaid with marble. On its west side, and rising up an- 
other flight of steps is the ~—T. itself, which is entered by three 
noble Gothie arches, surmounted by three domes of white marble. 
It has at each end a very tall minaret. The ornaments are less florid, 
and the building less picturesque, than the splendid group of the 
Imambara and its accompaniments at Lucknow ; but the situation 1s 
far more commanding, and the size, the solidity and rich materials 
of this building, impre ased me more than anything of the sort which 
1 have seen in India.’ 


Now, not to mention minor mistakes, there is to our mind in this 
dese ‘ription a great deficiency. Nine hoon people out of twenty, if the 
recollection of the Delhi Jumma Musjid were even just fi ading from 
their minds, would be able to reeal that ii was a red and white 
one. And yet this striking feature in its appearance, the con- 
trast of the sandstone and “the marble, 1 is not noticed at all, and 
there would be no real verisimilitude in the idea formed in the 
reader’s mind, had he only this dese ‘ription to guide him. 

A eveat number of subse quent travellers have been misled by 
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the following passage in reference to the inlaid work in one of 
the palace rooms at Delhi. “ 1t was entirely lined with white 
marble, inlaid with flowers and leaves of green serpentine, lapis- 
lazuli, and blue and red porphyry ; the flowers were of thee best 
Italian style of workm: unship, and evidently the labor of an artist 
of that country.’ > From this sentence a verdict hath gone forth 
that the inlaid work at Agra and Delhi was executed by Italian 
artists. Bishop Heber has said so, and it isso, Now whether 
Italians did or did not execute the exquisite work in question is 
a point to be decided like other points of antiquarian interest— 


by evidence. But that ttle Jwers evidence the Italian origin of 


the work we entirely deny: the flowers are almost exe lusively 
imaginary tlowers, and anlees similar forms can be found in any 
pieces of [talian ‘workin uuship, which no one has yet shown, the 
lowers, as far as their evidence is worth anything, t testilly ie the 
native origin of the work. But the Bishop’s inaccurate eye only 
saw flowers, and as he recollected that Italian artists ¢// execute 


lowers, and here were also flowers,—why that was of course proof 


irrefragible that the Delhi work was by Italians. Of the Kootub 
Minar it is remarked that there is a very tolerable deseription of 
it in “ Hamilton’s Gazetteer.’ There are said to be near it granite 
pillars, which have no existence in reality, there being no remains 
whatever in granite near the spot : altogether the account is whol- 
ly unsatisfactory. Not a suspicion should we glean from it of 
those rye of Jain architecture, which serve to complicate the his- 
tory of the whole place, and are the especial delight of the local 
arch: bs Reeth Nor shi . we fare much better at Aer: Le 

The account of the Taj is incorrect and quite deficient in 
warmth and feeling. The building itself is raised on an elevated 
terrace of white and yellow marble, ; and having at its angles four 
tall minarets of the same material.” This is not the least the 
case: the terrace of white and yellow marble is xzo¢ the one on 
which the building itself stands, and the “ four tall minarets at 
its angles” would give the idea that the Taj was a four-cornered 
building, which any one who has seen a wood-cut of it will re- 
member is not the fact. The tomb again is by no means, as 
stated, that of Noor Jehan, nor was Noor Jehan, as is also st: ated 
with equal confidence aad inaccuracy, the wife of Shah Jehan. 
The lady buried there was named the Begum Moomtaz Mahul, 
and Noor Jehan, we have always thought, was the mistress of 
Jehan Geer? The inscriptions on the Tay are sti ated to be execu- 
ted in “beautiful Mosaie of cornelians, lapis-lazuli and Jasper” 
Which is not in a single instance the case. 

Lastly, a cog-a-Vdue story is told about a bridge to have been 
built aeross the Jumna, for which there is no sort of foundation 
historical, antiquarian, physic: al or other, and which has been co- 
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pied into every traveller’s note-hook since, generally with the ad. 
dition that the ruins on the opposite bank are the incomplete re- 
mains of Shah Jehan’s tomb. We can only forgive all this ro- 
mance on the score that it produced the pretty saying’ of a recent 
American trav eller that “ what Fate had permitted to Love, it de- 
nied to Vanity.’ 

If we proceed to Futtehpore Sikri, alas! We shall find our 
guide but little more trustworthy. There we meet with the gate. 
way of the Tomb described as “a fine arch surmounted by a lofty 
tower” but the tower is an “airy nothing” which has only ob. 
tained a “local habitation” from the munificence of the Bishop’ S 
imagination, and will not be found there by the most exploring 
stranger. Next the “simple character” of the imterior of the 
mosque is remarked upon, But Bayard Taylor, who was recently 
from Spain, where he visited it, dec ares that its extreme elabora- 
tion reminded him more of the Alhambra—than anything he 
had seen in India. And how ean we explain the absence of any 
notice of the screen-windows in the tomb itself, without excep- 
tion the most lovely works of art, of their kind, now existing ? 

Shall we confess that we fear the traveller who thought the 
minarets one of the great blemishes of the Ta', was a little defici- 
ent in taste. But we have said more than enough, perhaps, of 
censure, and we gladly turn to what has a just claim on our ad- 
miration, concluding the harsher part of our criticism with notic- 
ing that the editing of the book is sadly slovenly, and that to 
correet all the misprints of even the latest edition would be 
as Coleridge said of a similar task “a hecatomb to Jupiter 
Augwus.” 

And now before making a few extracts that we much admire, 
we would say generally that the style of the whole book ts every- 
thing that could be desired : the Enelish i is always easy, flowing 
and interesting :—the English of a scholar and a centlem: in, 
Hashing occasionally into epigram, and rising softly, at other 
times, into fervor and tong © 

Even before reaching Caleutta, and whilst yet on the river 
the great mterest Bishop Heber felt in the doings of humanity 
led him to visit a village on the bank. ‘“ As we approac ‘hed” 
he writes 





‘A number of men and boys came out to meet us, all ni aked ex- 
ad the cummerbund, with very graceful figures, and distinguished by 
a mildness of countenance almost approac hing to effeminacy. ‘They re- 

garded us with curiosity, and the children crowded round with creat 
familiarity. The objects which surrounded us were of more than com- 
mon be auty and interest ; the village, a collection of mud-walled cot- 
tages, thatched, and many of them covered with a creeping plant 
bearing a beautiful broad leaf, of the gourd species, stood irregularly 
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scattered in the midst of a wood of cocoa-palms, fruit and other trees, 
among which the banyan was very conspicuous and beautiful ; we were 
eautioned aga inst attempting to enter the houses, as such a measure 
gives much ” offence. Some of the natives, however, came up and of- 


fered to show us the way to the pagoda, “ the Temple” they said “ of 


Mahadev.’ We followed them through the beautiful grove which 
overshadowed their dwellings, by a winding and narrow path ; the 
wav was longer than we expecte 1, and it was growing dusk ; we per- 
severed, however, and arrived in front of a small building with three 
apertures in front, resembling lancet windows of the age of Henry the 
Second. <A flight of steps led up to it, in which the Brahmin 
of the place was w aiting to receive us,—an elderly man, naked like his 
Hock, but distinguished by a narrow band of oobbeie twist thrown 
two or three times doubled across his right shoulder and breast, which 
is a mark of distinction, worn, I understand, by all Brahmins ; a fine 
boy with a similar badge, stood ‘near him, and anether man, with 
the addition of a white turban, came up and said he was a “ police- 
walla.” The occurrence of this European word in a scene so purely 
oriental had a whimsical effect. It was not, however, the only one 
which we heard, for the Brahmin announced himself to us as the 
‘Padre’ of the village, a name which they have originally learnt 
from the Portuguese, but which is now applied to religious persons of 
all deseriptions all over India, even in the most remote situations, and 
where no European penetrates once in a century. The village we 
were now in, 1 was told, had probably been very seldom visited by 
Kuropeans, since few persons stop on the shore of the Ganges between 
Diamond Harbor and Fulta. Few of the inhabitants “spoke [Hin- 
doostanee. Mr. Mill tried the Brahmin in Sanscrit, but found him 
very ignorant ; he, indeed, owned it himself, and said in excuse, they 
were poor people. I greatly regretted [ had no means of drawing # 
scene so beautiful and interesting. J never recollect having more 
powerfully felt the beauty of similar objects. The green- house like 
swell and temperature of the atmosphere which surrounded us, the 
exotic appearance of the plants and of the people, the verdure of the 
fields, the dark shadows of the trees, and the exuberant and neglected 
vigor of the soil, teeming with life and food, neglected as it were, out of 
pure abundance, would have been striking under any circumstances ; 
they were still more so to persons just landed from a three months’ voy - 
age ; and to me, when associated with the recollection of the objects 
which have brought me out to India, the amiable manners and coun- 
tenances of the people, contrasted with the symbols of their foolish 
and polluted idolatry now first before me, impressed me with a very 
solemn and earnest wish that I might in some degree, however small, 
be enabled to conduce to the spiritual advantage of creatures, so good- 
ly, so gentle, and now so misled and blinded. * Angeli forent si essent 
Christiani.’ ”’ 


The following little anecdote related by the Bishop of himself 
pleases us exceedingly : it must be premised that the good prelate 
was mounted on “a hot and obstinate Java poney” which we 
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have no doubt gave him a good deal of trouble when the little 
gamin of Benares would insist upon his stopping :— 








“ Nothing remarkable occurred during my ride in Benares this morn- 
ing, excepting the conduct ofa little boy, a student in the V idalaya, who 
ran after me in the street, and, with hands joined, said that I “ had 
not heard him his lesson vesterday, but he could say it very well 
i to-day if I would let him.” I accordingly stopped my horse, and sate 
{ with great patience while he chanted a long stave of Sanscrit. [ 
repeated at proper pauses, “ good,” “ good,” which satisfied him so 
muuch that when he had finished, he called out “ again,’ and was be- 
ginning a second stave, when I[ dismissed him with a present, on 
which he fumbled in his mouth for some red flowers, which he gave | 
me, and ran by my side, still talking on till the crowd separated us, 

While he was speaking or singing, for I hardly know which to call it, 
the people round applauded him very much, and from the way in | 
which they seemed to apply the verses to me, I suspect that it was a 
complimentary address which he had been instructed to deliver the 
day before, but had missed his opportunity. If so, I am glad he did | 
not lose his labour ; but the few words which, from their occurrence 
in Hindoostanee, I understood, did not at all help me to his mean- 
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If we possessed an Indian Frith, would he not almost select 
this seene—the mild and benevolent pastor—the impudent little 
urchin spouting his task—the gapmg crowd surrounding them 








7 . . 7 > 

4 as a fitting subject for his @enial canvas. 

4 Here is an exquisite passage recorded at Chunar. The writer 
| is speaking of the invalids stationed at that place :— 


“Some of the Europeans are very old ; there is one who fought with 
Clive, and has still no infirmity, but deafness and dim sight. The 
4d majority, however, are men still hardly advanced beyond youth, early 

+} victims of a devouring climate, assisted, perhaps, by carelessness and 
+t intemperance ; and it was a pitiable spectacle to see the white emacia- 
| ated hands thrust out under a_ soldier’s sleeve to receive the sacra- 
se nt, and the pale cheeks, and tall languid figures of men, who, 

’ they had remained in Europe, would have been still over flowing 
W with youthful vigour and vivacity, the best ploughmen, the strongest 
wrestle rs, and the merriest dancers of the village.” 








We must make room for two portraits before we conelude our 
extracts. The first is of an Indian pilgrim, one whom W ords- 
worth, had he seen him, would have delighted to depict. Tlie 
scene was near a small bungalow, one stage “from Almorah :— 


“ During the afternoon and soon after I had finished my early 
dinner, a very fine cheerful old man, with staff and wallet, walked 
up and took his place by one of the fires. He announced himself as 4 
pilgrim to Bhadrinath, and said he had previously visited a holy place 
in Lahore, whose name I could not make out and was last returned 
} from Juggernath and Calcutta, whence he had intended to visit the 
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Burman territories, but was prevented by the war. He was a native 
of Oude, but hoped, he said, before he fixed himself again at home to 
eee Bombay and Poonah. I asked him what made him undertake 
such long journeys? He said he had had a good and attectionate 
son, a Havildar in the Company’s service, who always sent him money, 
and had once or twice come to see him. ‘Two years back he died, 
and left him sixteen gold mohurs, but since that time, he said, he 
could settle to nothing, and at length he had determined to go to all 
the most holy spots he had heard of, and travel over the world till his 
melancholy legacy was exhausted. I told him I would pay the 
Goomashta for his dinner that day, on which he thanked me and said 
‘so many great men had shown him the same kindness, that he was 
not yet in want, and had never been obliged to ask for anything.’ 
Ile was very curious to know who I was, with so many guards and 
servants in such a place; and the name of “ Lord Padre’’ was, as 


usual, a great puzzle to him. He gave a very copious account of 


his travels, the greater part of which I understood pretty well, and 
he was much pleased by the interest which I took in his adventures. 
He remarked that Hindostan was the finest country and the most 
plentiful he had seen. Next to that he spoke well of Sinde, where 
he said things were still cheaper, but the water not so good. Lahore, 
Bengal and Orissa, none of them were favourites, nor did he speak 
well of Kemaoon. It might for all he knew, he said, be healthy, 
but what was that to him, who was never ill anywhere, so he could 
get bread and water? There was something flighty in his manner, 
but on the whole he was a fine old pilgrim, and one well suited to 
“ Repay with many a tale the nightly bed.”’ 

A nightly bed, indeed, I had not to offer him, but he had as com- 
fortable a berth by the fire as the sepoys could make him, and I 
heard his loud cheerful voice telling stories after his mess of rice and 
shee, till I myself dropped asleep.” 

The other portrait is of a Ghorka boy who brought the Bi- 
shop some fish, when he was in the Hills :— 


“The history of the poor lad who brought the fish was not with- 
out interest: he was the son of an officer of the Ghorkas, who, dur- 
ing their occupation of the country, had been Jemahdar of Havilbagh, 
and had been killed fighting against the English. This boy had 
been since maintained, as he himself said, chiefly by snaring birds, 
‘atching fish, and gathering berries, being indebted for his clothes 
only, which were decent though coarse, to his mother, and the charity 
of different neighbours who had pity on him as a sort of gentleman in 
distress. He had his forehead marked with chalk and vermilion to 
prove his high caste, had a little Ghorka knife, a silver clasp and 
chain, and a silver bracelet on his arm, with a resolute and indepen- 
dent though grave demeanour, not ill suited to this character. His 
tools of trade and livelihood were a bow and a fishing-rod, both of 
the rudest kind. He seemed about sixteen, but was broad set, and 
short of his age. His ambition was now to be a Sepoy, and he was 
very earnest with Sir R. Colquhoun to admit him into his corps. He 
said he should like much to do it, but doubted his height. He, how- 
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ever, told him to meet him at Havelbagh on his return, and he would 
see what could be done for him. Meantime we paid him liberally for 
his fish, and encouraged him to bring us another basket next day at 
Dikkalee. He said, at first, he feared the fishermen of that place 
would beat him, but, after a moment’s recollection, added ‘let them 
do it if they dare ; if I have your orders I will tell them so! He was 
no uninteresting specimen of a forester born and bred—one who from 
his tenderest years had depended on his “wood craft” for a dimer, 
and had been used to hear the stags bray and the tigers growl round 
the fires of his bivouac.”’ 

With these extracts, which, in our judgment, exhibit his best 
powers and display the most pleasing features of his style we 
must close our notice of Heber. 

It is not difficult, we think, rightly to estimate the value of 
the Bishop’s Journal. As a companion for the fire-side at home 
or the sofa out here, it will always be found an entertaining 
narrative, charminely written, full of human interest and human 
sympathy, and in every sense of the word eminently readable. 
The general panoramie view of India, conveyed im its pages, 
may be considered as tolerably correct, but in details it is gross- 
ly erroneous, and any separate portion viewed by itself will be 
found deficient in verisimilitude and local coloring. ‘To lower the 
work into a chatty, cheerful, anecdotical diary is really only to 
place it in the category where its real merits will be most dis- 
cussed: to attempt to sustain it as a grave authority on social, 
political or antiquarian topics is to call attention to its most pro- 
minent defects, and to subject its author to the severe castigation 
he would justly have deserved had he intended his journal to be re- 
ceived as a book of such a description. We know that the journal, 
was written, as we now possess it, chiefly for the eye of the Bishop’s 
own family, and though this fact, as we have already said, cannot be 
received as an excuse for its inaccuracies, it does acquit the writer 
wholly of the charge of offering himself as an authority on 
many subjects with which he was only partially acquainted, 
and on some of which he was radically ignorant. To the 
foolish admiration of his readers and eritics alone does Bishop 
Heber owe the elevated rank he is so unfitted to fill: we 
would desire to brighten his reputation and to increase his chance 
of becoming a standard writer, by placing him in that more 
appropriate, albeit lower, sphere, in which he really is calculated 
to shine. No book ultimately survives on a false reputation, (for 
time is the true critic), and this journal has, at present, to fear the 
danger of disappearing altogether when discovered not to be, 
what it has pretended, or to speak more justly, Leen pretended to 
be. We wish for it a better fate. ) 

The increased facilities of reaching India, as well as of mov- 


my about in India when it is reached, have brought us many 
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visitors, but they have not brought us yet any one very ¢ apab le 
ot deseribing the visit. We have remarked that India is not 
rich in travels, and those she has recently added to her catalogue 
are not much ealeulated to embellish her —a store. The 
earnestness of Von Orlich and the vivacity o Bay: ard ‘Taylor 
claim exemption for them from the general censure. The former, 
we understand, still retains a deep interest in this country and 
has recently drawn up a paper on the Punjab, embodying an 
account of all the “latest improvements.” Bayard ‘Taylor has 
a quick and correct eye, and though he has given publicity to 
some gToss mis-statements, where he trusts to “himself, and des- 
eribes from his own impressions, there is great truth and life 
in his touch; still his book as a whole cannot rank very high, 
and has about it something of a newspaper tone ; indeed, its 
several chapters appeared, we believe, originally as letters in the 
New York Tritune. There is color and movement, however, in 
his pictures, it cannot be denied; you rise from the perusal of 
the scenes described with distinet images in your mind. In 
this respect, his book reminds us of a little volume published 
some thirty years ago, called “ Sketches of India” and known 
to be from the pen of Major Moyle Sherer. ‘There too, the ac- 
curacy of outline and truth of coloring serves to impress the des- 
criptions on the memory, and though the book is quite unpre- 
tending and aims in no way at offering a social or political view 
of India, yet the perusal of its brief pages leaves the imagery of 
the places visited fresh and bright in the mind. 

But what can we say of such books as old Madame Pfeifler’s 
or that of Baron Cromberg or that of Captain Egerton? Really 
it is searcely possible to conceive less profitable reading. Their 
value is inappreciably small. They are of no use to the student 
of history or geography or to the antiquarian, and utterly 
fail to instruct or interest the politicians : they harrow the feel- 
ings of the reader of taste, and fatigue and aggravate the mere 
seeker of pleasure. And why it is so? Simply because they 
are devoid of knowledge and truth and beauty: and are mere 
vamped up farragos of dull detail, inaccurate anecdote, misun- 
derstood information, and lifeless description. We have had no 
traveller to go fully, laboriously and conscientiously imto the 
subject. of the country as Dr. Sdward Clarke would have done : 
we have had no brilliant and dashing pictures of India brought 
before the publie eye, such as those which startled and delight- 
ed in the pages of Eéthen; scarcely could we name any Indian 
tourist who would bear comparison with the gentle and grace- 
ful Elliot Warburton, A good traveller is, clearly, one of our 
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14 THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Art. | — Buglish lnterfi sage 
1. The Ties, July 2 Y'y 2. LS56, 
2. The Friend of India, October 2, 1596. 


Many of our readers have witnessed a field night in the House 
of Commons. Those whose memory carries them back some 
years have doubtless the most brilliant reminiscences. — It cannot 
be denied that in the haleyon days which Mr. Disraeli with con- 
sistent perverseness, and Mr. Gladstone with new-born eecentri- 
city agree in regretting, when a man’s duty to his party was his 
duty to God, when he who voted against his politieal leader 
ome much the same reputation as ‘the man who deserted his 

Captain in the day of physical battle, when the opposite phalanxes 
of the House were compact and strong,—in those days, eloquence 
was more racy, debates were more exciting, divisions more 
triumphant. Lord Palmerston lately observed that so far from 
speeches having grown longer, and the funetion of speaking be- 
come more monopolized, the real cause of protracted business was 
the multitude of short) speeches made by members who rose only 
to save themselves with their constituents. Where a night’s de- 
bate was formerly exhausted by the sustained eloquence of Pitt, 
Fox, Sheridan and Burke; or even in later days, before the full 
etlect of the Reform Bill was felt, by the dexterous rhetoric of 
Peel, the outspoken energy of Lord John Russell—a man whose 
re puts ition the Times has been powerful to injure but cannot kill— 
the genuine invective of O'Connell, before which the puny attacks 
of Mr. Disraeli are but the scourging of whips compared with the 
scourging of scorpions,—we have now a dreary wilderness of unres- 
trained utterance to travel over, in which the desert tracts of the 
Seoteh, the Irish, the Metropolitan and the Radical Members are 
but ill atoned for by the doses of front rank, ministerial, and oppo- 
sition eloquence. 

Still, confessing that Parliamentary eloquence has declined, be- 
lieving that the causes of its decline are a matter for sober con- 
roa ratulation, or at least wise resignation rather than for the crab- 
bed theory of Mr. Disraeli or the petulant complaint of Mr. 
Gladstone, it is impossible to deny that a field night in the House 
of Commons is now, even in the zenith of the Reforn m Bill era, an 
interesting and exciting oceasion. It is half past 3 o’clock, and 
already the May-tide of Western London is visibly setting to- 
wards Westminster. It is 4 o’clock, and the long line of spec- 
tators in Westminster Hall, and the excited throng i in the lobby 
indicate the presence of the advance guard of that outa door in- 
terest which will not be fully awake till to-morrow morning. It 
is 5 o'clock; the crowded henches, the Speaker resigning him- 
self, evidently prepared to make a night of it, the close ranks in 
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the stranger’s and the Speaker’s gallery, the busy air of the re- 
porters, adios ite that the mover of the great question is up. It 
is 7 o'clock; the deserted house, the martyred look of the 
strangers in the gallery; the placid resignation of the Speaker 
se eking relief m occasional conversation w with passing’ members ; 
the listless air of the reporters, leaning back in " their seats, 
verfectly confident that without note “taking they will be 
able to recollect quite as much of the honourable’ member’s 
speech as the public will care to read, announce unmistakeably 
that the debate is to be a regular affair, that there is no 
danger of a division till after midnight, and that one of the 
most. sacred institutions of the British Parliament is now in full 
play, the institution of the talking bore. There they talk for 
three mortal hours—bore after bore, not to deliver his conscience 
—nor to enlighten his neighbours, but to gratify John Smith and 
Tom Brown far off in distant Devon or Northumberland, less mind - 
ful perhaps of the honourable member than he ts pleased to sup- 
pose ; and the strength of English institutions and character is no- 
bly attested by the fact that all this infliction is tolerated, because 
after all the bores have a right to speak. It is 10 o’clock; the 
Speaker has left the chair for ten minutes’ rest and refreshment, 
the strangers have risen to stretch their weary limbs ; the House is 
becoming full; the Parliamentary night is beginning. It is mid- 
night ; the faint cheers of a reluctant party are the only sounds 
which that potent wizard can command, whose slightest sally was 
once sufficient to set both sides of the table in a rear, who was 
hailed by despairing protectionists in the downfall of 1852, as the 
chosen deliverer and restorer of the Tory party, but who seems 
now haunted by the avenging shade of Sir Robert Peel ; not al- 
together perhaps free from the bitterness, though without the no- 
ble compensation of Sir Robert Peel’s fate. He cannot now com- 
mand the cheers which rang through the House in 1846 when he 
cold still boast of the remaining privileges of the Tory chiefs, 
the party which they had not sacr rificed, the constituencies which 
they had not betrayed. Alas in 1856! Mr. Disraeli like the great 
object of his former attack, has lost his party, but has he like Sir 
Robert Peel in so doing gx cained his country ? 

It is past one; Lord “Palmerston is rec alling to old politicians 
the age of Canning, when he already sat on that bench where 
he looles the youngest and is the most vigorous still: and, not a 
good man, not an earnest man, but yet justly powerful and po- 
pular, because he has with more or less consistency stuck to one 
sinsialhnacaueabeiielaiina the honor of England, and that in dark 
days, when honor was in more danger than happily it is now of 
being bartered for pence, and cowardice and selfishness were po- 


pular ly preached in the name of Christianity. 
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It is two o’clock ; members are pouring in from the division 
lobbies, the four tellers are advancing, bowing to the table, 


Mr. Speaker is announcing the numbers, cheers are singing 


through the House, for the game old Viscount is again victorious, 
and has beaten a Geteacted opposition by the “ unprecedented 
majority” of 190, 

It is } past 2, the Speaker, the clerks and some half dozen 
members are sleepily transacting some business of Legislation 
across the table, the senators of England are strolling Hom 
through the silent streets—mostly smoking: the gray dawn is 
breaking behind the Dome of St. Paul’s ; the speech of the Pre- 
mier is already in type, and the vigilant representatives of the 
out-of-door interest begin to work with three-fold ehergy— 
while Imperial Parliament itself goes to sleep. 

It is 9 o’clock next morning—the debate is studied throneh- 
out the Home counties,—the division is known throughout Bri- 
tain. 

{t is four weeks later: the division is telegraphed to Agra—and 
within a few days the debate is partially read with a flickering in- 
terest in India. 

A debate in the Legislative Council is not yet an excitement to 
the world. We have seen a small room respeet: bly but meagrely 
furnished in the Town Hall: the seats allotted to strangers very 
scantily tenanted ; the members’ benches occupied not by enthusi- 
astie representatives but by paid officials. We have heard the most 
noble Speaker of the House—or Chairman of the Council, or what- 
ever is his proper title—putting the solemn question “ that this 
Bill be now read a second time” and adding the supplementary 
injunction, “ those who are of this opinion say aye—those who 
are of the contrary opinion say no,” and we have contrasted the 
drawl of the most noble President with the rapid sing-song with 
which the Right Honorable Charles John Lefevre oets through 
that part of his business. We have seen the Most Noble telling 
a division and announcing the previously ascertained result to an 
indifferent audience, and we have contr asted this with the cheer- 
echoed announcement of the result of a contest watched by millions. 
But the reader who has followed us thus far will err greatly in 
supposing that because the pomp of Westminster is ereater than 
the pomp of Caleutta Town Hall, because the House of Commons 
has the moss of seven centuries upon it, and the Legislative Coun- 
cil the gloss of yesterday, because the Right Honorable Shaw 
Lefevre goes through his part in magnificent sing-song to 
an aristocratic and historical House of Commons, that therefore we 
intend to laugh at the Legislative Council, by whose cradle Lord 
Dalhousie, a man nurtured in Parliamentary form, wisely 
sat with patient formal reiteration. Lord Dalhousie did great 
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service to India—but in our judgment none better than in the 
inauguration of the Legislative Council. A despot himself, he 
yrOV ided for a strong community struggling against rulers, pow- 
erful enough to be incumbrances, not strong enough to be despots, 
Partly consciously and deliberately, partly unconse ‘iously and in the 
dark he in: augurated a new era, when he taught the Legislative 
Couneil the b: aby drill of a popular assembly. 
fo a man whose ear was timed to catch political sounds, the 
very accent of the Marquis of Dalhousie as he put an ordinary 
question was significant. It is not to be doubted that the man 
who has been a successful Governor General of India was compe- 
tent to propose aye or no to a Legislative Council. — In differ- 
ina then from the master “A Lg ome assemblies who presides 
with justly earned honor over St. Stephens we must believe that 
Lord Dalhousie differed with a purpose. ‘To our judgment his 
purpose was legitimate and obvious. He would impress even at 


the risk of drawling and tediousness—the rudimentary forms of 


public assemblies on the new Legislative Council. ‘The impor- 
tance of this is known only to the statesman and the observer, 
The statesman knows that forms have a deep meaning. | When 
he hears the modern popular slang of certain institutions being 
suited only to peculiar nations, he has his doubts whether this is 
not a vague phraseology used to conceal particular failure ; he be- 
lieves that the forms of free discussion which have produced or 
at least accompanied English and Anglo-Saxon development have 
in themselves a real virtue ; ; and when he finds these forms fail— 
he has his misgivings—vpace the French Alliance—not thatthe forms 
are bad, but ‘that the parties who pretend to adopt them are un- 
worthy, and prefer the loose phraseology of liberalism to the 
adoption of those stern rules of self-denial, of courtesy to the weak, 

of hearing both sides before judoment, which have charae- 

terized the. Anglo-Saxon and been the glory of the English Parlia- 
ment. ‘The forms of the House of Commons re present, as we be- 

lieve, the sum of human wisdom as applied to the guidance of po- 
pular assemblies. We do not deny that these forms are capable 
of amendment ; and though our sympathies are with those who 
jealously contest every inroad on the rigid etiquette of the House 
of Commons, yet we do not deny that w ith the progressive develop- 
ment of the Reform Bill, cautious changes of Parliamentary prac- 

tice may be necessary. Be this as it may, we honor the political 
wisdom of that statesman who amid the wonder of a misunder- 

standing House, and the scarcely suppressed sneer of an audience 
more ready to sneer than to understand, did by deliberate utter- 
ance and by a formalism (which no enemy ever imputed to Lord 
Dalhousie in the hour of action) impress the A. B. C. of political 

form on the Legislative Council of India. 
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We repeat in all sincerity that we have no thought of de riding 
this august body. No thonehtful man will do so. ‘To strengthen 
our protest: ition, let us present another parallel. The House of 
Commons on a fie ‘ld nieht—and the Legislative Council at its week- 
ly session cannot be expected to sustain an equal comparison as 
to their respective power of interest ; but let Anglo-Indians de- 
liberately contemplate the House of Commons on its Indian 
night—and the Legislative Council discussing a matter of impe- 
rial interest, and we shall not feel disposed to laugh at our own 
representatives. 

The House of Commons meets on an Indian night. It is Au- 
eust—and the real House is far away. There are thirty members 
present—and if any one had the courage for a practical satire, the 
House might be counted out—and the Parliamentary interest in 
India be demonstrated in next morning’s Zimes, But that pa- 
tient audience does not mean to have a count out. There sits the 
Noble Viscount, to whom no man will deny the praise of energy, 
who at least does not leave a colleague in the lurch—nor wil- 
lingly—(so still the English people believe, else why is Lord 
Palmerston popular 7) desert an Ally. Behind him sit a few me- 
nials whom we may pass over. Below the gang way are those 
good young men who think they ought to care about India, and 
to have a loose sort of notion that all is ver y wrong and they are 
born to set: it ~~ There are the men who be lieve in Mr. John 
Bright. Oh Mr. John Bright ! What harm have you not done on 
this subject (that is the House of Commons phrase) this subject 
of India; strong as a lion, honest as an Englishman, eloquent— 
as is no other man in the House, for you speak with the iron tread 
and the fixed heart of a John Bull—that is the eloquence 
to which we Englishmen still love to listen, why did you 
not acknowledge that on this Indian question or subject if 
you like you had the ignorance of an ox? Have we not 
with our ears heard you, and grieved over the foolish blun- 
ders which a wise man should not make; been sorry to hear 
you representing Eastern Sovereigns as injured innocents, and 
Queen Mothers who throw off the Purdah as better than 
they should be : been still more sorry to hear you—a true hearted 
Yorkshireman who, we honestly believe, would knock down a frac- 
tious Eastern Tyrant with greater force and more good will than 
most of us,—speaking h: arsh, ungrateful and unjust w ords of true 
Englishmen, and even venturing to assail in the bitterness of 
party spirit the great English name? And most sorry of all have 
we been to see you drawing in your wake some of the best 
stulf of the present bad House of Commons. Great was the 
chanee of 1853, and sadly was it missed—and all through you. 
Young India may be known to posterity, if it reaches pes- 
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terity as “ Bright’s folly.” That poor young member for New- 
castle on Tyne, who died on the banks of the Yonne, deserved a 
better fate for te brief and earnest Parliamentary career than to 
he dragged at the wheels of Bright’s Indian folly. Roebuck is 
so used to abusing every body and every thing that of course he 
eained Young Indi: a, and would probably scorn “the idea of having 
been led by any body. Lord Goderich seems to have discovered his 
mistake in time, and taken up with the Civil Service as better 
came. He sits through an Indian debate, because a man who 
will sit on the front minister ial bench below the gangway could 


not decently go away, but he judiciously leaves the eloquence of 


the bench to be represented by Mr. Otway, whom nobody suspects 
of caring for India and its millions one whit more than Vernon 
Smith himself, and is content to join his friend and Jeader the 
Assyrian Bull in a silent vote condemning 7x fo/o et universo the 
founders, rearers and maintainers of the Indian: Empire. 

One more element is to be found in this thin House. On the 
third ministerial bench sits—and presently speaks Sir James 
Weir Hogg. We profess the most entire absence of acquaintance 
with this gentleman. We have laughed at Sir C. Napier’s ridi- 
cule of him—we have read every body’s abuse of him. We have 
no sympathy with the Company anciently so catled. Curious 
enquirers may ascertain that our interest (since we are all sup- 
posed to act t and write from interest) is rather against “the Hono- 
rable Company’s permanence. But we cannot deny that sitting 
through many dreary Indian debates, we have always found the 
man Hoge an oasis of knowledge in a very barren. He speaks as 
a partizan—perhaps so—but he knows what he is speaking of. 
He does not mistake a Collector for a Riff Pirate or a Tehsildar 
for a beast of prey. 

[t is a great fact that any man should speak on Indian 
affairs in the House of Commons and not set an Indian’s tecth 
on edge. In a word, Sir James Hoge defends the Company : he 
is abused i in the House, he is denied in the next morning’s papers, 
he is ridiculed in the weeklies: the pious correspondent of the 
Liverpool Albion is shocked at his heartless disregard for 150 
millions &e.,—and yet Sir James Hogg, foolish man and partizan 
as perhaps he i is, has been a living oracle of truth, compared with 
the Vernon Smiths who rebuke him amid Pharisaical cheers, and 
the Press which condemns him in a fever fit of easy virtue. 

Be the House composed as it may, the debate is carried out. 
Mr. Vernon Smith earns his £5000 a year nobly ; he waves his 
gloved hand, he ser: apes his polished leather boot, he stimulates 
earnestness in a style worthy only of the man who, when the 
Northampton mob pelted him as a dandy thrust on them by an 
ineflectually reformed constituency,—professed “to like their 
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honest humour; he labors with a zeal sufficient to satis Iv the 
indolent student that dexterous ignorance can really sup ply the 
plae e of knowledge : but still he 1s believed; the honest youne 
radicals below the gangway think that a great prophet has risen 
up among them since Mr. Vernon Smith descended as an Avatar 
in 1855 from the extreme heights to the extreme point of the 
Treasury benches; they cheer as though the oppressed millions 
were going to be relieved at last, because my Lord Lansdowne’s 
connexion has waved his white ids, and announeed with refer- 
ence to Indian Governors that “ nought is every thing and every- 
thine is nought.” But the blaze of triumph does not cease with 
the House of Commons. The 7’mes takes the key note from the 
assiduous and very innocent young radicals aforesaid, and pro- 
nounces the statement ‘very satisfactory. With this Lprina- 
dur, it is not to be wondered at if the weeklies with the Eraniney 
at their head proclaim at once and in distinct term that a millen- 
nium, different perhaps from Dr. Cumming’s—but still very 
satisfactory, is immediately to be expected ; that the lion of “ Anelo 
Indien” rapacity is to be down with the lamb of Hindu inno- 
cence, for that Mr. Vernon Smith has made a speech which is to 
set every thing to nghts. 
If any thing in this foolish history could make us wonder, it is 
that the Press in India is not altogether unhood-winked ;_ that 
even amongst us able Editors are led captive by the third- rate 
empty bench eloquence of the Indian Minister. Let us at least 
not prostrate ourselves before a Divinity who might have been 
counted out any ten minutes of his speech. Gladly and proudly do 
we contrast with all this folly an Indian debate in the Legisla- 
tive Council. We do not praise the constitution of that Council 
—neither do we blame it. The wits may have their joke out of 
the Conservative members—bred up in the full blown corruption of 
the Civil Service and brought together in their old age to etlect 
reforms. The prudent may laud the caution of Government which 
in introducing so novel a feature in the constitution as a Legis- 
lative Council, takes for the parents of the dragon’s teeth men 
of ascertained respect: Unility. We leave both sides to dispute the 
theory—and assert that as a matter of fact the Legislative Council 
has acquitted itself ereditably. The idolater of Vernon Smith and 
his 30 hearers, may find much to ridicule in the Legislative Coun- 
cil, in its fare C ouncil Chamber, sitting by day light—al: is | Young 
India is not that fact sufficient to condemn the administration ? 
with no man on the table—already the 150 millions groan: with 





no eager Press to chronicle the speeches ;—is it this { fact which 

causes “the eloquence of the Young India School to be at such an 
alarming discount ?—but when we have survived all these shocks 
let us come to the real question at issue, for strange as it may ape 
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pear—this has really something to do with the result to be ulti- 


mately atts ined. | 
The question at issue is, let us say, that Hindu custom be 


made to give place to humanity ; that Hindu widows be allowed 
to remarry, not compelled to draw: out their lives with a curtain 
hung between them and morality, a perpetu: al living Sati. And 
is this really the que stion 2? Oh Heavens! let us adjourn ; let us 
have a Select Committee ; let us abuse somebody somewhere, but 
let us at any rate in so momentous a matter do nothing. Yet this 
strange, mace-less, ill fashioned Legislative Council did actually 
plunge into an Act on this subject ; and there are some sceptics 
who venture to believe that God’s earth has been relieved of 
more iniquity by that Act, than by all those stern denunciations 

f Anelo-Indian barbarity whie h have resounded from the lips of 
a ieee Smith or a Capt: un Bird, to call forth the applause 
of Westminster Senators and Southampton Barmaids, 

We have dwelt at some leneth on the external difference 
between the new institution of India and the old institution 
of the British Kmpire, because this dillerence marks pretty 
accurately the opposite forces which constitute the political life 
of India. Is the House of Commons ancient, aristocratic, digni- 
fied, involved with the highest and proudest associations of E ung’ 
Michonsen 1 ? Then the sentiments and actions of that House, what- 
ever their real worth, cannot be despised. — Is the Legislative 
Council raw, unfledged, cumbrous? ‘Then the greatest practical 
wisdom will not give it equal weight in the balance with its old 
antagonist. It is important that we should not misapprehend 
the full extent of the danger which we have to contend with in the 
awakening interest of England and the House of Commons res- 
pecting Indian affairs. We may laugh at the mistakes which 
raw students will fall into, we may shudder at the possible con- 
sequences of young gentlemen trying their prentice hand as states- 
men In pic ‘king bales ; or building little faney ornaments in the 
great edifice of this Indian Empire ; but lauehter and shudder- 
ing will not change facts ; the fact remains that the English peo- 
ple and English Parliament mean to have a good deal to say on 
Indian atlairs in these coming years, and they are stronger than 
we, and will have their way. For the fact we have partly our- 
selves to thank. It has long been our standing reproach against 
the English Publie and Parliament that they cared nothing about 
India. Even at the present day we are given to mix two appa- 
rently contradic ‘tory charges, to blame the House of Commons for 
too great indifference ©, as attested by a gathering of thirty mem- 
bers on an Indian Budget night ; and for too great a disposition 
to meddle, as indicate id by seve onl exuberant speeches. The se- 
cond charge of over-med dling is a new one: the first of utter 
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apathy is of very ancient date. And we cannot og mg hav- 

ing taunted Jupiter so long for giving us king Log, we find 
ourselves at last saddled with king Stork. In our ‘ciealieh 
there was something of injustice. Not as to the fact but as to 
the inference we drew from it. It is quite true that the English 
people did not care for India; it is not so certain that this was, 
as we always implied—a matter of reproach. ‘The case of Eng- 
land for India was represented by the existence of Anglo-In- 
dians. But when the effort had been made, when so many Eng- 
lishmen per annum had been sent out to India, the case of Ene. 
land as to that distant country was over. With a sound practi- 
cal wisdom the mother country contented herself with appointing 
trustees, and when appointed trusted them. We, the trustees, 
would insist however that this was not enough: not on- 
ly must England take an interest in India, as_ represented 
by her Anglo- Indian sons; but honest men w rho sit at Home 
at ease, who never saw a camel nor heard of a kamarband 
must feel a like interest. And this demand was supported 
by appeals to poetry, to philosophy, to humanity and to 
sarcasm. 

Sarcasm has been particularly relied on. The House which flocks 
in hundreds to watch a confliet between two party leaders, cannot 
we are told, muster by tens to hear and discuss a summary 
of a year’s history of an enormous empire. It is perfectly true ; 
but again do we not in our ready reproaches overlook a fact ? 
Do we not struggle against nature in trying to taunt the Ene- 
lish people into ‘simulating an interest as to . that which they do 
not understand? Those solemn moralists who delight to re- 
proach Englishmen for not caring for India, for being too selfishly 
and basely bent on their immediate interests to attend to those 
more distant and exalted, should go down to Southampton some 
twentieth of the month, and learn that the measure of England’s 
interest in India is represented there; her self-denial tested by 
the tears which are shed, and the pangs which are endured as 
each successive steamer bears away a generation of exiles. For 
the rest, Englishmen will not care for that which they do not 
know. They may attain to knowledge; steamers and railways 
will make Caleutta and Bombay as real as Vienna and Berlin, 
and then the English public in England will really care for In- 
dia: they may pretend to know, they may even lead them- 
selves to believe that after a few weeks’ study of books they 
do know, and pretending to know will equally pretend to care ; 
this was the case with a portion of the British ee three 
years ago. They may be in a transition state, really knowing 
something and therefore really caring something, ‘but with a power 
for good or evil utterly disproportioned either to care or know- 
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ledge; and this is the state of the British Parliament and British 
publie opinion now. 

The old absolute indifference was useful, and as we have endea- 
voured to show, blameless while it lasted. But it is irrevocably 
gone. We have ourselves chid it away. What we must prepare 
to meet—is interference. 

And it cannot be denied that the first aspect of interference is 
enough to make us heartily wish ourselves back again in the 
depths of indifference. We look to England and we see that 
profound statesman Mr. Vernon Smith professing to govern India, 
aided by that really promising young man Danby Seymour. 
A fine elderly gentleman who is paid £5000 a year to have 
“views” about India, and an able fine-natured young gentle- 
man (we would not say otherwise after reading his Russian Book) 
hut who rushed into Parliament with an Anti-Government of In- 
dia phrenzy on him, made it worse by going for a few weeks 

to the benighted Presidency, and was taken into the Board of 
Control to be cured, 

And when the measures of this Government do penetrate to 
the vulgar ear in the East, they are not calculated to enamour us 
of interference. A reduction not an adjustment of salaries, a 
steady refusal to designate things by their right names ; to call 
Sir John Lawrence a Governor, and the Punjab a Province ; a 
fixed determination to clog every act of Government, as by this 
Punjab decision ; to prohibit the progress of every public work— 
even though intercourse between Lahore and Peshawar must be 
almost suspended ; to sacrifice the real objects of Government 
everywhere if only they can lay time serving Vagshas on the tableof 
the House of Commons ; these are the measures or no measures 
which we associate w ith the growing influence of the Board of 
Control; which seem natural to men 1 who have been long accus- 
tomed to a public opinion so strong and a nation so creat that 
Government is but a name for a College of Right Honorable 
Dignitaries ; but shocking to us who are used to look on Govern- 
ment as the most real of things, who know that in this land of 
Asia, without a strong Government we perish. 

Nor is the interference of the great public more satisfactory 
than that of the little Government. England has been incensed 
into having ideas about India, and she has by the help of the 
newspapers conceived these three ;—that torture is common 
in India ; that the one idea of every Anglo-Indian Ruler is how 
he may steal his neighbour’s territory ; and that the Indian Press 
is not to be trusted, for that it represents not public opinion but 
the ruling class interested in abuses. Public opinion, it is further 
said, is among the natives, and of that we hear nothing. We 
should think not. Ex nihilo nihil fit, What news for our educa. 
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tionists ; whata short cut to the goal of all their efforts, that the 
public opinion they are toiling to create, exists alre: ady. The 
Times knows all about it. We shall not be tempted to join issue 
on each of the three pleas above recorded. The torture fallacy 
consisted in the use of the word torture. To the English mind, 
owing to historical association, the term implies the use of cruel 
arts to compel confession or agreement on the part of and with 
the deliberate sanction of the supreme lawful authorities. The 
same term was used in this case to convey a completely different 
idea, viz. the illegal abuse of power by minor authorities ; but it is 
illustrative of the first inconveniences of an interfering epoch 
that this gross fallacy was completely successful in the hands of 
partizans, not so stupid as to be unconscious of, but wicked 
enough to use it. The second charge cannot be discussed with 
an English opponent during this generation, While a newly 
roused “intelligence i is flushed with the discov ery that the natives 
of Hindostan are not niggers, and that the Eurasian is wo the 
coming man of the East ; it is idle to argue against the fixed 
impression that every Governor General is a burglar, and every 
Anglo-Indian a receiver of stolen goods. The third clause of 
the indictment is the most serious—the saddest to our ears—be- 
cause it implies the most hopeless confusion. It is quite true, the 
Press of India does express the public opinion of the conquerors, 
not of the conquered, of Europe not of Asia. God help us all if 
it were otherwise ! 

Such are the early symptoms of an interfering epoch. What 
is its possible dev elopment ? Sir John Pakington has taught us 
that for one thing 1t may cripple or even destroy the revenue. “If the 
salt tax was absolutely condemned by a majority of the House of 
Commons because it was pathetically described as affecting pite- 
ously the bowels of the lieges, what is to prevent the land- 
tax being voted away some morning towards the small hours, 
by a slender majority with sufficient recollection of the politi- 
eal economy which they gof up in 1846, to know that the iand- 
tax is “all wrone,”’ and with a magniticent philosophical con- 
tempt for the modest demurrer that it is the one tax which 
works? Again what is to prevent an obsequious Parliament, 
following as they have often done before, their real leader the 
Ti nes newspaper, resolving that there zs a public opinion in In- 
dia independent of Anglo-Indians, and in a fit of maudlin mid- 
night philanthropy, voting the high places of the country into 
the hands of the natives? Or what is to prevent a sudden ac- 
cession of serious views? The evangelical party is known to 
be strong in the India House, strong in Parliament—and strong 
in the country; what if we received a reseript some day from 
our masters in England ordering us to proclaim Christianity ? 
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In a word there is no theory however wild with regard to In- 
dia, which in the present state of the English mind, wishing 
to act yet utterly uninformed, may not any day become a fear- 
ful fact. Young India has already drunk its soda-water at the 
table in the lobby with perfect composure alter voting away 
(to do them justice, in utter ignorance of what they were doing) 
a large proportion of Indian revenues: it is possible, nay it is 
fearfully probable that those young men may go home some night, 
smoking their cigars up Parliament street, thinking how they 
have baflled the Minister, how well their speeches will look in to- 
morrow’s 7'mes ; little reflecting that they have sowed the sceds of 
revolution and anarchy in India. 

Such is the threatening aspect of an interfering Parliament, 
and we do not deny that the danger is great. At the same time 
interference has also its favourable side. We will endeavor to state 
this, and then to show whether fear or hope should predominate 
from the present state of the political horizon, how the danger 
should be avoided, how the advantage should be used. 

In the first place it is something gained that the great 
eye of England should be fixed on us at all. We called on our 
countrymen to attend to us, perhaps unwisely. They do 
attend, and we find that they will not see the true points 
of the picture. But they will learn the perspective at least ; and 
if it is the glory of the Anglo-Indian Empire that it is English, 
if it is our strength that we are Englishmen, then we should 
no more fear because we have attracted the contemplation of 
our countrymen, than wise divines should dread the discove- 
ries of the geologist. This contact with England, or to use 
our first phrase, this age of interference has brought us to the 
light : they who look, no less than we who are looked at, 
are dazzled, and mistakes arise on both sides : objects which in 
themselves are true and fair appear uncouth ; trifles which have 
no place in the real landscape assume undue proportions. But 
after all we can bear the light ; our taste may be shocked for the 
present ; our sense of justice may be irritated, but it will not ul- 
timately be offended. And when we have expended our just in- 
dignation on those who see in the magnificent structure of the 
Indian Empire nought to advise ; our just contempt on those 
who speak without even a decent degree of knowledge, who 
like Sir Archibald Alison regard the Affghan war as a struggle 
between the British Government on the one side and its own 
sepoys on the other ; our just compassion on those harmless souls 
who think that they may compound a little with Heaven for 
their own known sins by denouncing the unknown iniguities of 
the Indian Government: we shall still confess that the very pre- 
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judice, the very ignorance of the English community may be use- 
ful to us in India. 

There were many foolish voices to swell that chorus which ul- 
timately led Mr. Wilberforce into the more crowded lobby on 
the slave question ; but Mr. Wilberforce would never have got 
his majority without his tools. There were many idle stories 
told of West Indian iniquity, many unfair slanders of West In- 
dian Planters; but it is doubtful if slaves would not be slaving 
and masters flogging, or at least owing (and tothe civilized ear 
the last word should be almost as revolting as the first) to this 
day, but for those idle stories and those unjust slanders. There 
were many false prophets in the ranks of the Anti-Corn league, 
and many credulous disciples have found to their cost that bread 
has not been given away, and that the ills of humanity have 
not been removed, in consequence of the repeal of the Corn Laws ; 
yet it is probable that but for big-mouthed prophecies—and _pic- 
tures of huge loaves, Sir Robert Peel would never have attributed 
the death of monopoly to the unadorned eloquence of Richard 
Cobden. 

And so with us. Abuse is unjust—but it may do us good. We 
are busily engaged every day in the practical part of Govern- 
ment. We have little time for those sublime ideas, for those 
hyperborean theories, which yet are useful as the religion of poli- 
tical life. It is well to be practical : it is well to go on meeting 
the present question with a scrupulous regard to its exact hear- 
ings, and framing our answers with a rigid regard to the merits 
of each question ; crushing a wicked Government because a ver- 
dict of tyranny and abominable wickedness is found against it ; 
conquering a nation because they will not live in genuine peace 
with civilized, with European, with Christian neighbours; all 
this is well; and in each particular case we may be right : still it 
is also well to know that there is a great power ‘which will 
throw on us the burden of proof for the justification of every 
action; will quote Sir James Mackintosh against annexation, and 
Charles Fox against aggressive war, and require us to show in 
every instance that annexation has not been robbery, and war has 
not been wickedness. We repeat that this is well. We believe, in- 
deed, that in almost every special case the Anglo-Indian has been 
rights dn advancing, in warring, in annexing ; ; but this very fact that 
he is oenerally richt, would be apt to mislead him into untenable 
theories, were it not for the healthy opposition of British igno- 
rance, party spirit, and love of self-abuse. An annexation theory 
is indeed as little defensible as a burgl: ary theory, or a Mormon 
theory, or “let him keep who can’ > theory, and we know no In- 
dian arguer of any pretension who has advaneed any such princi- 
ple. An annexation destiny is a phrase which does not demand 
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areument : we must be Napoleons before we can expect an answer 
when we talk of “stars.” But an annexation theory might well 
have arisen out of an imperfect generalization, had not John Bull 
on the other side the water demanded with hostile prejudice the 
precise justification of each individual act. 

Again—as to torture. It may indeed be a question whether 
the good of interference has in this case compensated for the evil : 
whether the indirect benefit has been sufficient to make us for- 
ceive the folly uttered, the slander and the misrepresentation heap- 
ed upon a Government and Christian gentlemen ; still we do not 
deny that this irrational ery has had its benefit ; and that by 
iis means the hands of Nabi Buksh Kotwal are more tied 
from tyranny, and the hide of Jowahir Singh is more exempt 
from suffering. Great indeed is English public opinion: great 
and good is England! Her very blunders have a nobleness in 
them which penetrate into Mofussil thannas, and exempt many 
a poor wretch from petty torments who could not point to the 
direetion in which England lies. 

Again—an interfering age declares that we must have roads and 
rivers, and that the people must be educated. The result of the 
first demand is a scheme of imperial railway communication in 
posse and some 300 miles of railway in esse, within five years. 
The second demand is singularly audacious, coming from that 
geood John Bull who cannot agree how to bring up his own 
children, owing to difficulties on the subject of baptismal regenera- 
tion and such like. With splendid inconsistency he overlooks all 
this, and demands with philosophical composure that we shall recon- 
cile at once the jarring claims of Hindu, Mussulman and Chris- 
tian ; cut at once the knot of religious difficulties and give at least 
sound secular instruction. Yet so powerful is John, so emphatic 
are his most inconsistent demands, that we obey like lambs. 
The fact that a system of secular education, extending to millions 
of men the power of reading and writing, blessings as undoubted 
as those of sight and hearing, is being spread over the face of India, 
may be attributed to a strong whim of the great awkward igno- 
rant inconsistent interfering monster—English public opinion. 

Once more, we hear much now-a-days of social reform. 
This is a movement which has not originated in India. This 
is the one phase of improvement which we have never stca- 
dily faced. It was said of Lord Dalhousie that social reform was 
the one question which he professedly left untouched. If this 
were strictly true indeed, it would be a withering condemnation 
of that statesman’s Government; but the term social reform 
has merged its etymological in a conventional meaning, and 
all that is meant is that Lord Dalhousie rather promoted the cx- 
ternal progress of the country, roads, railways and telegraphs 
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than studied the internal relations of men to each other and the 
Government. Lord Dalhousie was emphatically the representa- 
tive man of Anglo-Indianism : what he neglected we all neglect. 
We do not state this as a matter of self-reproach: on the 
contrary we believe we have hitherto followed a natural and 
true instinct. Our first business was to tame physical nature ; 
this is the first real step in social reform. But the fact  re- 
mains. We make railways, we do this and that, but we do not 
know, and we scarcely care how the individual Hindustanee men 
and women who make up the hundred and fifty millions, who 
give their blood and bone to raise that revenue, the distribution of 
which we make the subject of such elaborate science, by whom and for 
whom the Government of India exists, how these men and women 
live and how they die. We make ne reproach of inhumanity against 
the Indian Government. We believe that the tendency and wish 
of every individual Magistrate is and has been to bring dewn the 
oppression of the rich and to help the humble and meek, But to 
pare for our neighbour, to take a real interest in our poorer brethren, 
has been from the days of the apostle James a very hard duty ; and 
harder than ever here in India, where the immense extent of 
bumanity with which each European has to deal, tempts him con- 
tinually to lose sight ef the individuals, and to recognize only 
“the mass.” Least of all can people in England taunt us with 
pndifference, For though it be true that we have reecived the 
lesson of social reform from them, yet how short a time it 1 
since they themselves learnt it. If ‘modern Europe has grown up 
under the mfluence of the French revolution, so has modern Ene 
land been permanently modified by the erisis of the Reform Bill. 
It is but four and twenty years sinee class was pitted agaist 
class in hostility almost de adly : : since the very term “ social re- 
form” would have been scouted as little less than blas sphemy by 
every Bishop, by the immense majority of clergymen, and by the 
greater number of men with good coats on their backs, — It is 
much less than twenty years since good men in England lived in 
eonstant dread of a positive rupture between rich and _ poor; 
awe-struck by the fearful, the unnatural, the impossible chasm of 
mutual indifference, mutual i ionorance, mutual suspicion, which se- 
parated the man in fine cloth from the man in fustian : sinee wise 
writers implored their hearers for God’s sake to leave off talking of 
the duty of obedience, and themselves to learn something of the 
duties of sympathy and charity. The earnestness was needed, the 
fear was justifiable. We believe that the future historian of Ene- 
Jand will regard the two decades from 1825 to 1845—as the critic: 2 
period during which the high pressure of aristocracy brought : 
strain upon England which could only be relieved by concession or 


revolution, 
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Thank God the happier and wiser alternative was chosen. The 
Hnglish aristocracy, and we include in the phrase every man 
who is certain of his bed and dinner from Mond: ay to Saturday, 
was wise in time. It was warned, reasoned, frightened and ri- 
diculed into a recollection that there was some such revolutionary 
maxim as “thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ The 
earnest eloquence of Dr. Arnold, the benevolent Parliamentary 
efforts of Lord Ashley, the ungenial but not unhealthy radicalisms 
of Douglas Jerrold, and the plastic wit of Punch, all these very 
different laborers were instrumental towards the same end. We 
do not say,—Heaven forbid we should so provoke an awful 
hemeoxis,—that social reform is an accomplished fact in Eng- 
land, or that all even of the worst features of class indiffer- 
ence and dislike are obliterated : but at least the evil is discover- 
ed, is proclaimed, is acknowledged. Speeches which would have 
provoked a crown prosecution thirty years ago—must now receive 
the homage of lip-compliment at least from the Attorney Gene- 
ral: men who would then have been hunted out of society as 
disciples of Tom Paine, Robespierre, or the devil, must now be 
only tacitly opposed: even a Bishop must pronounce a gracious 
eulogy on the “amiable intentions’ of men whom in those 
days the whole bench would have combined to excommunicate. 

And England has communicated her new experience to this 
country, and bids us prove our work ; calls upon us to remem- 
her that Governments are made for men and not men for Govern- 
ments; challenges us to test our success or failure by the condi- 
tion physical, intellectual, and spiritual of Sham Singh and Pir 
Buksh. 

Doubtless there is much confusion in the demand, much in- 
justice in the challenge. The circumstances of those two in- 
dividuals, which we are in no way answerable for, are not suffi- 
ciently considered; the progress we have made in conquering 
those circumstances is not sufficiently credited: still it is a good thing 
that we should be tried by a test foreign to our habits and edu- 

cation, and ¢hat, after all, the test of “humanity. Plead what 
we will, the proof of the pudding i is in the eating, and our Govern- 
ment must ultimately stand or fall by the state of Sham Sing’s body 
and soul. Our most elaborate apparatus, leagues of Railways, con- 
tinents of Telegraphs, myriads of soldiers, universities of school- 
masters, libraries of able reports—nought ‘will save—nought will 
justify us—if when all is done the Bengalee is still a coward and 
the Punjabi a blockhead, Sham Sing no nearer the attainment of 
Heaven or the enjoyment of earth than when we first took him in 
hand, This is the crucial test to which social reformers would sub- 
mit the actions of the Indian Government: this in the slang of 
the day is the awful examination which Governor Generals 
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and Anglo-Indian soctety are expected to pass. By Sham Sing”: 
erade in the ranks of humanity we are passed or plucked. 

Such then are some of the disadvantages and advantages of 
that interference which is in any case inevitable. ‘That our 
Government may be seriously hampered by a foolish Parliamen- 
tary vote; that we who are working in this country at the ex- 
treme pressure of Anglo-Saxon power should be treated with the 
injustice and insult which accompanies power when combined 
with ignorance and jealousy; that Indian civilization should be 
thrown back half a century by unwise attempts to make ita 
name before it is a thing; this is what we have to fear. That 
the ambition of Indian Governors should be kept in check, that a 
strong governing class should be kept free from the taint of sel- 
fish despotism by the antagonistic influence of a distant public 
opinion; that men engrossed in the details of business should be 
stimulated into a perception or recollection of the poetry and reli- 
gion of politics, by a remote public which can itself afford with- 
out an effort to be both poetical and religious ; that those who are 
daily dealing with thousands should be reminded continually that 

each one of those thousands is a man ; nay we will not scruple 
to add that in daily commerce with Hindoo and Mussulman, 
learning perforce the doctrine of toleration, too apt to learn the 
doctrine of indifference, we should be told—it may be by bigots 
and fools—but still in a voice loud enough to compel our atten- 
tion,—that the Englishman’s superiority to the Asiatic is but 
secondary to the superiority of the Christian to the gentile ; this 
is what in the way of compensation we have to hope. The 
state of the case then is this. In India, notwithstanding the 
Times, there is no public opinion; in England there is a very 
powerful and very great one. This creat | power is fixing itself 
on India with a streneth which we cannot resist. The youngest 
man about town who reads the morning paper over his break- 
fast table at the club, participates in that : strength and is armed 
with a force which the Governor General of India does not 
possess. On the other hand there is a power of experience which 
Mnglishmen in England will do very unwisely to ignore. The 
youngest Assistant Magistrate who in a blunder headed way de- 
cides a civil suit between Ramditta and Gopal Chand is parti- 
cipator in a foree which the President of the Board of Control 
does not possess. Between these two poles, English imperial 
public opinion, and Indian practical experience, the fate of British 
India perpetually oscillates. Between these two extremes, to 
change the figure, is a great gulf fixed which must be spanned. 
We cannot go to them—for they will not receive us. Let us not flat- 
ter ourselves that any amount of self-assertion however just ; any 
denunciation of ignorance however merited will ever induce the 
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English people to make India over to us on trust. And the true 
Friend of India will not wish for any such result. He knows that 
although the ludicrous errors of persons without local information 
strike us broadly and seem the worst errors that could be committed, 
these are after all venial compared with the error of provincialism :— 
the error which the Eastern and Western world have both stereoty p- 
ed in the homely proverb, “ there is nothing like leather ;”,—in the 
becoming so imbued with the glory and greatness of India as to 
lose sieht of the far greater elory and greatness of England and the 
West. Assuming then as we s safely may that the oulf between 
the English and the Indian view of India will not be filled up, by 
the former consenting to yield their opinion, in deference to our 
superior knowledge; earnestly hoping that we shall not act so 
treacherously as to yield our real independent knowledge to the 
power of English opinion, it remains that the gulf must “be span- 
ned in one way or another, and itis clearly to our interest to have 
a good bridge. 

A bridge of Pardiggles God forbid that we should tolerate. 
That is to say it would be a fearful thing were the power of Eng- 
land to be conveyed to this country through a medium of pro- 
fessional philanthropists, who frequently exercise the auxiliary trade 
of hacknied politicians. The keystone to the Pardiggle bridge 
will be laid in that day, when the Press newspaper announces 
the triumph of the policy which it has consistently advocated ; when 
Punch has an Indian article in that semi-maudlin, semi-facetious 
style, in which it occasionally expatiates, and in which on every 
occasion it so signally fails; when the Zimes has a “splendid 
leader” congratulating the millions of the West on the tardy 
emancipation of their elder brethren the myriads of the East ; 
when Mr. Bright’s successors, if he has any, begin to hope for their 
country: when the army is reduced, and the revenues so saved are 
paid to Ministers ; when Brahmins and Mahomedans sit in high 
places selling justice, and preferring after their nature the cause 
of the strong to that of the weak : when the ryot is emancipated 
in the language of Printing house square, and betrayed by benevo- 
lent crotehets to despotism and intrigue in the stern language of fact; 
when every platform in London rings with the new era 1 which is 
dawning on India, and every prudent. man in Calcutta or Bombay 
has sold every Rupee’s worth he owns of Government paper, 
and taken a passage for himself and family to Southampton. 
Such would be the consummation of Pardiggleism, of which it 
is impossible to deny we have already seen the beginning, i in Eng. 
land, if not here. We believe it will never come to this, But 
if we may hope to escape a bridge of Pardiggles we have 
yet little expectation of seeing one of Dalhousie’s. — If in- 
leed we could hope for a succession of Governors equal to the 
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last, then we should wish for nothing better than that publie 
opinion in England should be at once confronted by despotism 
in India. Lord Dalhousie knew where to yield and where to 
resist : he initiated a policy which has made absolute dependance 
on England an impossibility, without in any degree shocking 
or alarming the jealousy of the English authorities. But it 
would be an evil day for this country, when any Governor 
General with a partial perception of the necessity of independence 
in the Indian Government, should precipitate a conflict with that 


English Government which is so much too strong for us. If 


we could indeed recall to upper air the full principle of in- 
dividual responsibility; if the English people could in the 
nineteenth century find the energy to say, we know little or 
nothing of India, we appoint this man Governor General—with 
immense powers—with splendid dignity—we commit all to him ; 
did such a Governor General come to India—we do not say with 
his life in his hand, but knowing of a truth that if he failed 


there was nothing for him to fall back on, that his reputation 


was for ever wreeked in the sight of the whole world; then we 
should indeed think an absolutism by far the best form of Govern- 
ment for many years to come in India; we should say let good and 
bad—wise and foolish—selfish and benevolent—have their talk 
out in England, so long as action is left to the Government in 
India. 

But this cannot be. The infallibility of the Governor General 
is gone, for us Europeans, as hopelessly as that of the Pope; nay 
even the Company is no longer a word of permanence :—it is 

vain to talk of continuing an absolute rule in India, when de- 
bauched princes kicked out of the path of advancing humanity 
have learnt to assert jaunty indifference to the decree of both 
Lord Sahib and Company Bahadoor ; and express an intention,— 
which recent events have rendered not utterly ludicrous—of ap- 
pealing to the House of Commons. 

If then we cannot contemplate without horror the thought of 
making over this great country in which we all feel a personal 
interest, bound hand and foot, to the tender mercies of native jus- 
tice, Press newspaper polities, Punch philanthropy and Exeter Hall 
religion ; if on the other hand we acknowledge as candid men must, 
that the age of the Civil Service is past, that it is not in Magis- 
trates and ‘Collectors, not in Governor Generals, not in the East 
India House, to divert from Indian affairs the free, harsh, ignorant 
yet not unw holesome criticism of the public mind of Engl: and, o 
us rather believe that this great change is in the course of 
wise providence ; that it becomes us to think how we shall holy 
mould, temper, and improve—rather than how we shall ridicule 
and abuse it. 
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We believe that the problem was solved, or rather its solution 
anticipated, when members of the Government of each Presidency, 
charged with all the prejudices of the exclusive service, trained in 
the habits of a despotic Government were found lisping under 
the tutelage of Lord Dalhousie—the rudimentary forms of a po- 
pular assembly. The Legislative Council combines that reality 
of local knowledge which is so necessary for Legislation in India, 
with that appearance of constitutional respectability which is so 
necessary to avert legislation in Westminster. A Legislative 
Council sounds so safe, so orthodox, so agreeable to every stand- 
ard idea of British liberty ! And if a tame native or two were 
brought into the Council, the illusion would be complete. What 
leaders might we not then write, of the true orthodox Parlia- 
mentary stamp, which alone the Zimes-bred reader really com- 
prehends ; about the public opinion of the millions of India as re- 
presented in its Council! We do not sneer at such an idea ; far 
from it. Centuries hence we firmly believe it will be realized, 
But as our English contemporaries seem bent on discounting his- 
tory, and enjoying to-day the results which should belong to their 
children’s children, the Legislative Council has the additional ad- 

vantage of not only containing the germ of a real development 
for the future, but inducing our imperious masters at home to 
believe that it is already in the act of accomplishment. That 
the tendency of a Legislative Council in this country at present 
is to measures such as should characterize a strong paternal Go- 
vernment, is proved by its one great act, the enfranchisement of 
Hindu widows. That the most despotic acts are tolerated or 
praised if carried though by a machine with a constitutional no- 
menclature, is established by the silence or approbation of the 
English Press as to this most important measure. An Indian com- 
munity may struggle against English public opinion in vain. We 
have our organs in 1 the Press—but too few and feeble to withstand 
the concerted chorus of our opponents. An Indian Supreme 
Council may entrench itself in the heights of Civil Service aris- 
tocracy, but is little caleulated to attract the favor or even the 
reasonable indulgence of an English public. A Governor Gene- 
ral may be a great man, and some such we have had ; but it is only 
as a despot that a Governor General can be great, and a despot- 
ism is what the English conscience and prejudice, awake with res- 
pect to India w hile the English mind still sleeps, will no longer 
endure. But in the Legisla ative Council we may long retain in 
this country the reality “of power without offending the pride of 
England. A Governor General ten years hence w ould probably 
strive in vain to resist becoming the unwilling Registrar of the 
decrees of a Vernon Smith. But the House of ‘Commons, would 
perhaps pause before supporting a minister against the strong 
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ly expressed opinion of the imperial legislature of India. At 
first it would be in accordance with the prevailing sentimen- 
tality to profess a strong deference for native opinion as repre- 
sented by the tame Baboos, who, as we have already sug- 
eested, should with all haste be admitted into the Council. Pre- 
sently it will be found inconsistent with policy to come toa 
breach with what will be felt before it is owned to be the real 
Government of India,—and ultimately perhaps inconsistent even 
with safety. We do not anticipate an Anglo-Indian civil war ; 
although our rulers at home forget, we continually remember, 
that India is not a colony. We do not even dread an Anglo-In- 
dian secession : but we do believe that the legislating, ruling : and 
thinking class in this countrv would be tempted to make such a 
demonstration as would create consternation in Downing Street, 
before they consented to betray the interests of the country they 
have served so well and know so thoroughly to the chances of a 
majority of the House of Commons, and that the House of Com- 
mons of 1856. 

But while sincerely hoping that the Legislative Council 
may prove the rock on which the wave of English interference 
may break harmlessly, we are equally sincere in hoping that we 
may not be found too proud or too indolent to neglect the sound 
lessons which that interference should teach us. India is a great 
country, but England is a greater. We have much to be proud 
of in having reared an Indian Empire, but the Indian Empire is 
but a portion of that of Great Britain. We may well laugh and 
be angry at some things which we hear about ourselves, but let us 
depend upon it that all is not to be despised. There is a public 
opinion in England about India which is noisy, foolish, and offen- 
sive; but there is another which says less and thinks more, which 
does not venture to prejudge facts but relies with confidence not 
easily shaken on eternal principles. Let us listen to what these 
men have to say: andif their sympathy for a poverty-stricken 
population seems to us excessive, because we learn in this country 
to associate poverty with apparent contentment, yet let us take 
away the lesson, that perhaps this very contentment is the worst 
part of the evil. If they clamor for the employment of the na- 
tives with an ardor which seems to us almost ludicrous when we 
reflect what justice is and what the natives are, yet let us re- 
member that this disparity between European and native is what 
every sensible man will admit as a present, but no good man will 
acquiesce in as a permanent, fact. 

Again for the exercise of this discretion, for discriminating 
the good from the bad in English views of Indian affairs, we 
look to the Legislative Council. It is their place to see where 
the rough vaguely expressed sentiments of England are in accor 
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danee with fundamental facts in India, in spite of some error, 
some folly, some injustice in the expression. And if in these 
points they give way: and make haste to show to England that 
they and we are anxious in every legitimate point dutifully to 
consult her wishes and profit by her counsels ; they will have a 
firmer standing ground from which to resist undue encroachment, 
and the people “of India will owe them a double debt, for what 
they have withstood not less than for what they have allowed. 
But it will be a sad and fatal error if the efforts of the new Coun- 
cil are wasted on little struggles for independence, in which they 
may be crushed. In a poimt of etiquette, it matters not on 
which side justice is, the House of Commons will ride over the 
infant senate with contempt, and ninety-nine out of one 
hundred Englishmen will laugh and say well done. The 
weakest will go to the wall ; and if without due cause the Le- 
crislative Council thwarts the English Parliament, it will find 
this to its cost. But on great state questions, with know ledge on 
its side—with the whole Indian service at its back, and the 
unexpressed interest of the whole Indian nations in its keep- 
ing, it need not fear gradually to try its strength against the 
eloquence’ of “ the Press’—the groans of “the Record” or the 
make-believe earnestness of the President of the Board of Control. 
To interpret English opinion aright, to adopt the true, to oppose 


steadily the false, is the task of the Legislative Council for the 
next few years. ‘And if this task be performed with wisdom and 
firmness, that body may earn the praise of having preserved to 
India the real fruits, of what at present has been justly describ- 
ed as the greatest danger which threatens her—newly-awakened, 
well meant, ill-judged English interference. 
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Ant. ITI.—L’ Inde Contemporaire, Par F. br Lavoyn, Paris, 1855. 


Ir India is ever to be fairly understood in England it must be, 
immediately or mediately, through knowledge acquired i im India. 
And as the Times and England, in obedience to the Times, seem 
decided to put out of Court the evidence of Anglo-Indians (so 
long, at any rate, as serving in India) as interested and untrust- 
worthy, this country has, more than most, an interest in being 
well travelled. We are content to look humbly to Europe for our 
piece-goods and enlightenment—ewr occidente lux—hoping only 
that our masters will consent to draw some of the raw mate- 
rial from the East. To write a book of travels is said to be 
the only way left of putting money in one’s pocket by amusing 
oneself, and those who practise it should be forearmed against 
some envious severity in their critics. But in this country we 
cannot afford to be fastidious. Mere tourists are not much more 
common than angels ;* and from us, in our individual plurality, no 
stranger shewing that amount of interest in the affairs of this 
country which can induce him to come and study it, has to fear 
any hypercriticism upon such accounts as it may please him to 
publish of his observations. Still we have our preferences even 
among travellers. La Fontaine says that : 

“ Queconque a beaucoup ver 
Pent avoir beaucoup retenu ;” 


and so he may. It has also been said that a man will gain know- 
ledge by his travels, in direct proportion to the knowledge he 
takes to them. Nev ertheless, our own fancy is for younger, and 
fresher inquirers—for persons thirsty to learn, even though they 
be a little hasty and credulous, rather than for men who come 
to recruit arguments for opinions already rigid. It is very possi- 
ble that Mr. Vernon Smith + might gain ‘considerable acquain- 
tance with India by a few years passed i in it ; but it is doubtful 


* Why should this be so? Probably from a presentiment among the tourist 
class that a tourin India would be at once expensive and uncomfortable, whilst 
without the dignity of danger or the distinction of rarity. Yet a gentleman of 
some distinction, a systematic traveller, who visited this country a few years since, 
and who, on his return, had the honour of being quoted (or perhaps mis-quoted) 
by Lord Ellenborough in the House of Lords, assured us that, of all his many 
travels, those in India had been by far the most exhilarating and instructive. 

+ All readers of any Parisian journal are probably aware that the French are a 
good deal in the habit of making fun of our President of the Board of Control. 
They pretend that he is obscure, and that he deals in galimatias, Even so pru- 
dent an authority as the Annuaire des Deux Mondes (1855) says :— It is not 
easy to draw from this minister’s exposition any clear and precise notion of the 
actual state of the Indo-Britannic empire. All that it is possible to say is that it 
iz impossible to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion from his financial dialectics,” 
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if he could ever acquire so just and elevated a conception of the 
“ oreat Asian mystery” as it is believed, Lord Stanley suc- 
ceeded in deriving from his short visit. But in some respects 
foreign travellers—we mean visitors from America, or the con- 
tinent of Europe,—are the most desirable of all. “ The opinion of 
foreigners,” it has been said, “is the judgment of posterity.” Of 
course this must be taken with some allowance. Contem- 
porary foreigndom will be free, naturally, from many of our 
prejudices, but it will have others of its own, and it does not 
follow that these will be adopted by posterity. Besides, can we 
assume that all posterity will rest in one opinion? The present 
age, at any rate, has shewn no delicacy in hearing appeals from 
the most conseer: ated authorities, and little diffidence in reversing 
decisions hitherto unquestioned. Still, no doubt, the views of at. 
tentive and informed foreigners are /ess likely to be coloured by 
prejudice ; for, though not uninterested in our affairs, their interest 
will generally be of a calmer and only speculative kind. And this 
is a ditference of considerable moment. In morals as in physies, 
the mere removal of obstructions, the diminution of friction, is one 
of the mightiest sources of rr: The revision of a clumsy, ra- 
ther than “unjust or exacting tax has before now opened the gates 
to a flood of wealth. If Englishmen had not long ago made up 
their minds about India they ‘could not be so ignorant: of it. Thus 
a traveller from the continent of Europe w ould be freer to form 
an absolute and disengaged comparison, of the manners and mea 
sures of the rulers, with the wants of the natives of this country. 
Indeed it would not be very unreasonably sanguine to expect to 
meet, in the writings of such foreigners, w ith suggestions so practi- 
cal as to be immedi: ately available for local adoption. But besides the 
direct and instant advantage, which may be hoped from the ob- 
servation of capable foreigners, their indirect, or rather reflected, 
action would be stil! more useful. Travellers are reproductive : a 
country well observed in one of its aspects is sure soon to be des- 
cribed in all its others. And the English public, notwithstanding 
its conceit or patriotism, is more accessible to French, than to In- 
dian, criticism. An E nglish publicist will take his views, upon 
an Indian question, with the utmost docility from the erwe des 
Deux Mondes, who would be indignant at being supposed to de- 
rive his inspiration from the Friend of India, Foreigners come be- 
fore the tribunal of English opinion as independent, impartial wit- 
nesses; or, at any rate, the foreign bias is supposed to be mensura- 
ble, and susceptible of easy rectification. 

For these and other reasons (which we spare our readers) it 
seems that quite sufficient interest should attach to the judgment 
of the continent upon Indian aflairs, to justify us in bringing it, at 
intervals, before our readers, 
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With every desire, then, to magnify our occupation, we are 
foreed to confess that our present budget includes no work of 
commanding interest. Jacquemont, no * doubt, still remains the 
chief of French travellers, at least in the present century, and 
without any very close rival. Since M. D. Warren’s publica- 
tion, formerly noticed in this work, perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous writings upon Indian subjects are from the pens of M. M. 
de Janciquy, Théodore Pavie, and Ferdinand de Lavoye. The 
first named of these, in addition to some papers published from 
time to time in the Revue des Deux Mondes, chietly upon tiie 
late changes in the relations of the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and always marked by care and candour,—is the author of 
a very complete and conscientious study of the character and 
times of the Great Akbar. It is true that neither the inspiration, 
which M. de Janciquy has largely drawn from our own Elphin- 
stone, nor his personal experience of this country, which has been 
considerable, have preserved him from some errors in fact, or from 
one or two singular offences against the conteur locale. Neverthe- 
less all this centleman’ s remarks are invariably deserving of res- 
pect, as the fruit of genuine labour directed by intelligence and 
the desire of truth. 

M. ‘Théodore Pavie is also qualified, by some length of resi- 
dence (chiefly, however, in the sister presidencies), ‘and by ac- 
quaintance with Sanskrit literature and with more than one spoken 
dialect, to raise his voice on Indian matters. He has bestowed 
much attention on the historical vestiges of the development of 
Brahmanism, especially to its long struggle with the Kshattrya 
easte. His principal merit, however, as an Indian writer seems 
to us to be his genuine, ‘unfactitious partiality for the sce- 
nery of this country, and the character of its people. Most Eng- 
lishmen deny themselves that pleasure of frank admiration, 
which the peculiar beauties of Indian scenery are surely worthy 
to afford, and they seldom sympathise, easily and naturally, with 
the Indian people. Immense benevolence, profound pity, not 
merely “ the noble fervour of an hour,’ but such as sustain 
through years of benevolent thought, and beneficent action, are 
to be found amongst us, but springing almost always from a 
sense of duty not from liking; and performed, in final purpose, 
for the performer’s sake, and often too evidently alloyed by a 
certain patrician luxury of patronage. We are able to project our 
sympathy into the lowest ranks of Irish, or continental, life; 
but it would require consummate literary skill to make us feel 
the “touch of nature” with reference to a Hindoo hero, or 
heroine. The novelist who should popularize to English readers, 
without effacing their characteristics, the various classes of In- 
dian society, would give the former more than an amusement, 
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The liking might then pass from literature into life, and might 
win a confidence from the people of the country which they will 
persist in denying us whilst claimed only on the ground of moral 
superiority. If we would only understand their feelings, they 
a more easily forgive our mistaking their interests. Indeed, 

e should be less likely to mistake them, since without kindliness 
"1 is hardly possible to be even just. Now M. Pavie has the 
merit of throwing that degree of grace and ideality over the 
subjects of his Indian sketches, which is necessary to enlist sym- 
pathy, whilst he has happily escaped the snare of morbid undis- 
tinguishing sentimentality. He is far from going the length of 
Lessing :— ~“ Only upon the Ganges are there men.’ His Brahm: ans 
are not all passionless philosophers ; never is he happier than in 
Saene the fat repose of some holy sage, under a peepul tree, 

ar a well, fanning his stomach slowly and with partiality, 
W with his air, half paternal, half supercilious, always shrewd, sen- 
sual and seliish. He sees and paints vividly too, yet in mea- 
sure and keeping, the vices and the hardships of his heroes of 
low caste ir stupidity and cunning, simplicity and ready 
wit, their politeness and their cruelty—not much extenuating, 
sek certainly setting down naught in malice. In short although 
M. Pavie may not be of the first rank either as a painter of 
character, or as an Indianist, he combines the two qualities in a 
sufficient degree to make his writings fair specimens of a literature 
we would gladly see arise among ourselves. 

We cannot dismiss M. de Lavoye so briefly. His work, Z’Znide 
Contemporaire, essays to give a picture of India almost as it is. 
For such an attempt even five hundred pages are certainly not 
space too much. ‘The work is accompanied by a rather well 
executed map, and by some statistical tables.* In short this is by 
no means one of those hair-trained productions, made up of crot- 
chets and adventures, which he that runs might write, but a labori- 
ously meditated and collated opus. The “ principal authorities” 
alone consulted by M. de Lavoye in the course of his composi- 
tion are thirty-four in number, and are not all of an easy or flip- 
pant description. Bopp, Burnouf, Gorresio, Langlois, Professor 
H. Wilson, Mill, “Sir E Iphinstone” and Buckingham, are 
amongst them—not to mention the Ramayana in the original, 
and the Rig Veda, the Mahabharata, the Bhagavata Purana, 
Ferishta, Baber, &e. in translation. M. de Lavoye was (so to say) 
marked out, and called to this undertaking. His previous studies, 
and the advice of Burnouf, his “ ‘llustrious and venerated master,’ 
pushed him to it, and w hen some affairs connected with ce 


* Unfortunately owing to misprints and some other sources of error the tables 
in question have “ eventuated” hardly more useful or apposite than as many pages 
of Ba bbage’s Logarithmic Tables w ould have been, 
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removed the pecuniary obstacles, in a way which it would not, 
perhaps, be right to eall providential, he may be said to have had 


no option. It is always pleasant to be able to picture to one-self 


the appearance of the author with whom we are to travel any dis- 
tance. M. de Lavoye must have been, at the time of this jour- 
ney, which extended from 1850 to 1853 a little less than forty 
years of age. We judge so because he confesses himself in one 
place a “ young’? man, whilst in another he apostrophizes his 
fowling piece as “ the faithful companion of twenty years.” His 
raiment “invariably” included a large straw hat, a d/ouse, and 
gaiters of a strong linen cloth (couéze) something like our tick- 
ing. We have but scant data for pronouncing upon his diet ; 
yet our readers may see cause for believing that (like Jacque- 
mont’s) it usually consisted of curry and rice ; unless, sometimes, 
when the occasion offered for breaking out upon French hermeti- 
cally sealed provisions. 

M. de Lavoye being the bearer of numerous recommendatory 
letters, many of the best houses in India were ever ywhere thrown 
open to him. He had the advantage of personal intercourse with 
Lords Falkland and Dalhousie and with many of the chief person- 
ages in all the presidencies. Mr. Thomason in particular, always 
fond of the society of foreigners, made some statements, we learn, 
with regard to the administration of the North West Provinces 
which must be confessed to be of a very unexpected character. 
Lastly amongst M. de Lavoye’s qualifications and credentials is 
the circumstance that he visited and in no hurried manner a very 
large part of India. From Bombay his route lay through Mhow, 
Acta and Delhi to Simla and the Hill provinces of Gurhwal and 
Kumaon—thence by Bareilly and Oude to Caleutta whence he 
diverged to Assam and Sikkim and finally returned, vid Ceylon, 
Madras and Ootacamund to Bombay. If our author, there- 
fore, be not allowed a respectful hearing for his opinions on the 
country he will be refused something like a right. 


There is no oceasion to dwell much ou the circumstanees of 


M. de Lavoye’s voyage from Suez. If we allude to his pre- 
Indian experiences at all, it is only to regret that the conduct of 
the Suez Agent of the “ Transit East Company” y should have been 
such as alre sady to excite, on the threshold of India, unfavourable 
anticipations of Anglo-Indian character in the mind of the travel- 
ler. M. de Lavoye had been specially recommended to this 
Agent by the French Consul at Alexandria ; and yet this person 
received £100 from M. De Lavoye as the price of his passage ! 
In fact M. de Lavoye gained nothing whatsoever from his 
“ special” recommendation save “ some useful hints, and that his 
cabin proved to be one of the best on board.” 

One other painful incident shocked our author much: but we 
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will not venture to characterize it in other than M. de Lavoye’s 
a _— 

Amongst the plebeian herd which occasionally crowded against 
the inviolable barriers, separating the space allotted to the second 
class, from that appropriated to the first, [ was not long in remarking 
a man in shabby clothes and untrimmed hair and heard, but whose in- 
telligent eye, and dignified but calm expression contrasted with his poor 
apparel. Seeing that I watched him with some curiosity he address- 
ed me in French. He was one of those noble missionaries whose 
courage, resignation and vast acquirements every one in the East is 
eager to acknowledge. After a short visit to France he was returning 
to Thibet where he had already lived long, which he knew far better 
than any member of any Geographical Society in Europe, and where 
he ‘ hoped (said he with a smile) God would grant him to serve man- 
kind either by his life, or by his death.’ Well, this admirable priest, 
who assuredly had not his equal among all the showy passengers of 
the first class, was penned up in the second. Consequently he was 
allowed to breathe no air but that in the neighbourhood of the engine.... 
He slept in a den somewhere in the hold....The table at which he ate 
was supplied from the remnants from that of the first class, and....”’ 
hut we decline to go further into these humiliating details. 
We are not quite certain, however, in what proportions M. de 
Lavoye would apportion his blame between the guilty parties— 
whether he would only have had the first class passengers 
emulously combine to rescue the intelligent missionary from his 
degrading position; or whether he would rather require that the 

Transit East Company” should concede first class privileges 
for second class fares to a// good and learned men. But we must 
be allowed in our own person to doubt if everything is for the 
hest on board those best of all possible steamers. Even if the 
rights of property, the principle of primogeniture, the conserva- 
tion of the House of Lords, of the Lord Mayor and the Constitu- 
tion in general, be too much at stake to permit the darriers of 
expence ‘and privilege which, on steamers and railways, separate 
the eg from the pottery of mankind, to be lowered by hair’s 
breadth, it may be yet questioned if some modification might 
not be telco’, which should conciliate a greater considera- 
tion for the feelings of poorer travellers, with the dividends of 
shareholders—if, with regard to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s Steamers, for instance, the fare might not be a little 
less sumptuous and the fares somewhat less costly —if the cham- 
pagne which a passenger could, but does not, consume might not 
be retrenched from his passage-money—if, in short, the principle 
of the cas/e might not be introdue ‘ed, at any rate in reference to 
wines, without injury to any interests save those which are 
sordid and subterranean enough to be advantageously dis- 
J eoarded, 
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After a short stay at Bombay during which he made pugrim- 
age to the grave of Jaequemont—whose simple epitaph, har- 
monizing so well with his last, pathetic letter to his brother, 
seemed doubly affecting to a countryman about to undertake so 
similar a journey into many of the same regions,—M. de Lavoye 
proceeded to Poonah from whence his expedition may be properly 
said to have commenced. This was the manner of his start. 


“Mounted on a horse purchased from an officer of the camp at 
Poonah, my pistols in good order, I opened the march, closely {ol- 
lowed by two poor devils on foot, whose jomt pay might amount to 
thirty franes a month, of whom the one called sais was in reality the 
groom, and the other, the gassyara, or grass-cutter, was maitre 
d’betel to my stud. ‘They carried my guns loaded with ball, or shot, 
according to occasion, and when I eallope od, they ran, for such is the 
custom. In groups round a rude cart, made of bamboo and drawn 
by two oxen, on which my baggage made its slow progress, walked 
the grand master of my wardrobe. a cook who was also to wait at 
table, a man to clean my plates, whereof I had as many as two, and 
a beetcheti or water-carrier. Besides the driver of my cart, another 


man of the same caste goaded before him an ox of burthen laden 


with the smallest tent that ever figured on the roads of India.” 
M. de Lavoye’s equipage for more than its modesty demands 
a comparison with that of Jacquemont as, twenty years earlier, 


he took his departure from Barrackpore. He had thus des- 
cribed it: — 

“ Mounted on a white horse (I am predestined to have white 
horses) pistols in good order, &c. &., I shall open the march followed 
immediately by two poor devils who will cost me twenty-four, or 
thirty francs a month, one of whom called syce is properly the 
m; and the other gassyara, or grass-c utter, is laden with my 
Each will carry one of my guns loaded with ball or shet 


— 
y 


groom ; 
horse’s food. 
according to circumstances. When I gallop they will run; this is 
the custom. 

“ Tn various groups round a rude car made of bamboos, and drawn by 
two oxen on which my baggage will slowly advance will walk the gr: and 
master of my w ardrobe, airder beerah, a kedmatgar, as Waiter at tab le, 
and (by an ingenious combination) at the same time cook, a mochalt- 
plate- washer (nota bené I have two plates) and a beetchete, 
Besides the driver of the car another will drive 
an ox of burthen carrying the smallest tent im 


chi, or 
or aaa r-carrier. 
as far as Benares 
Tndia.”’ 

Indeed in our author’s pages we find many things to remind 
us of Jaequemont. We do not mean that there is anything in 
M. de Lavoye’s style, or habit of thought, to remind us of that 
acute and lively writer, but that there is a ‘remarkable sameness 
in the adventures which befel each, such as the asserted monotony of 
Indian travel is hardly sufficient to explain, For instance Jacque- 
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Raneegunge, whose style of marching struck him with considera- 


ble Ay: AOE 


Strangely enough M. de 


Lavoye met the 


same Civilian, (as there seems every excuse for believing) more 


than twenty years later and on the other side of India 


two marches from Poonah. 


only 
not easily broken ; 


luxury, are 


counts of this gentleman’s equipage 


in fact, 
Habits, particularly habits of 





and the comparison of the ac- 


at two distant periods of his 


life will shew how curiously inveterate was habit in his case. 


Jacquemont. 


I found that (the dak bungalow) 
at Raganatpore occupied by a Col- 
lector on a journey with his wife 
and young child. He has an ele- 
phant, eight cars like mine, two 
cabriolets, and a particular car for his 
child, two palanquins, six saddle and 
carriage horses ; sixty or eighty por- 
ters to carry him from one bunga- 
low to another independently of at 
least sixty household servants. He 
dresses, changes his dress and dress- 
es again, brea kfasts, tiffs, dines, and 
in the evening takes tea exactly as 
at Calcutta, without abating an 
atom; glass and China are packed 
and unpacked from morning till 
night ; glittering plate, clean linen 
four times a day, &e. Kc. 


- as in former days. 


M. de Lavoye. 


At my second stage from 
Poonah I divided one of these 
establishments, (a dak bunga- 
low) with the Collector of a dis- 
trict in the Deccan who was 
conducting his young wife and 
a little baby to breathe pure 
air on the hills of Ahmenagara. 
He travelled with an elephant, 
eight carts like mine, two cab- 
riolets, a separate vehicle for his 
child, two palanquins, six saddle 
or carriage horses, and to trans- 
port him from one bungalow to 
another he had no less than a 
hundred bearers besides as many 
servants attached to his esta- 
blishment. Every day without 
the smallest derangement of his 
habits he dressed, dressed agai, 
bathed, and dressed again, 

breakfasted, &c. &c. 


If it should be pretended that we are 











too hasty in assuming the identity of the two Collectors, we wil- 

lingly appeal to the reader if it be not still more improbable that 
two Civilians of habits, and with establishments, coinciding so 
miraculously, should be met with under the same circumstances, 
than that a luxurious man should preserve the same entourage at 
an advanced age, and in another presidency. Of course, there 
are difficulties under either hypothesis ; but are they insuperable ? 
Perhaps it must be conceded that the lady, whom Jacquemont 
met on the Benares road in 1829, was not the “ jeune Jemine’” who 
appeared to M. de Lavoye in 1851. But is it impossible then for 
a Civilian of fifty, “ worth £600 a year dead, or alive,” to procure a 
second partner of age which may, without extravagant hyperbola, 
be accounted “ young?” As to the baby, it will be allowed by any 
thoughtful and candid person that that presents no real difficulty. 
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And as to the objection—how comes it that the Collector of 
1829 was in 1851 only a Collector still?—we do not conceive 
ourselves bound to pry into those circumstances in the past life of 
a member of the Civil Service which, justly or unjustly, may have 
suspended his promotion. But this ‘is only one of a host of in- 
stances of this curious identity in the destiny of the two travellers. 
When at Agra, calling on the Roman Catholic Bishop, Jacque- 
mont found him at dinner :— 

“T found him dining at noon with excellent appetite and a very 
slender dinner—ruddy, active, jovial, fat,—he had the finest face, and 
most splendid gray beard I ever saw.” Accordingly M. de Lavoye 
remarked in this prelate’s successor precisely the same fine manners, 
and large appetite :—‘‘ He was old, an Italian by birth, of about 60 
years of age, tall, with a fine face, strongly marked and regular fea- 
tures, a a superb beard, and manners gentle and gay, notwithstanding 
the appearance of power shed over his whole person. He was des- 
patching with a marvellous appetite, and the finest teeth in the world, 
the remains of a more than modest repast.”’ 

As the last instance which we will cite of this fatality—whilst 
in the Hills M. Jacquemont had visited the Rajah of Nahan, and 
describes the interview in his own animated manner. 

“The moment I perceived him, I alighted from my horse. He at 
the same time descended from his elephant, and we advanced gravely 
towards each other on foot. We embraced each other on either 
shoulder, like uncles on the stage; and, after exchanging every other 
form of Indian politeness usual on such occasions, the Rajah invited me 
to mount his elephant, and climbing up after me, we took the road to 
Nahan. Several other elephants followed ours, carrying the vizirs and 
other great officers of the modest crown of Sirmoor. Some fifty horse- 
men, armed and dressed in the most picturesque manner, pressed. 
around us. The foot were much more numerous, and bore silver maces, 
banners, halberds, the royal parasol, &e. 1 had never till then seen 
anything so like the groups which an European imagination delights 
in placing i in an Indian landseape.”’ 

Might it not almost be supposed from the following account of 
M. de Lavoye’s meeting with the son and successor of Jacque- 
mont’s Rajah that the later traveller was unconsciously repeat- 
ing from his recollections rather of Jacquemont’s adventure, than 
of his own? 

“T met the Rajah coming to meet me about a league from his resi- 
dence. I dismounted at once on seeing him descending from his ele- 
phant to approach me. We saluted eaeh other after the oriental 
fashion, embracing each other on either shoulder ; after which I was 
the first to violate etiquette, by taking the Rajah’s hand and shaking 
it ad? emopéenne, whilst he addressed me in some words of politeness 
He invited me to mount his elephant, and then followed my example, 
leaving his slippers on the ground, and giving his sword to one of his 
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officers. His brahman, wuzeer and other courtiers followed upon 
more elephants. ‘The cortége was headed by the infantry, and closed 
by cavaliers. Everything combined to make the scene picturesque 

I thought I beheld the representation of one of the state receptions, 
so often described in Sanskrit poetry.” 

But, closely examined, the two accounts present differences 
enough to make this idea unnecessary; if what follows did not 
make it indispensable to acknowledge (unless we are prepared to 
charge M. de Lavoye with imposture as well as plagiarism) that 
he really did visit Nahan, and its Rajah, as he relates, and did 
there make his own independent observations. Thus Jaquemont 
describes the father as “ a handsome young man of 22, elegant in 
his manners like the Indians of high rank in the plains ; open, 
active and communicative like the inhabitants of the mountains. 
He pleased me so much that I remained two days in his capital.” 
But M. de Lavoye gives a picture of the Rajah of his day pre- 
senting no more than a family likeness :—“ He is a young man of 
1S or 19 years of age, with features, if not handsome, yet regular, 
and distinguished. His open, lively and modest manners, toge- 
ther with his mountain frankness, pleased me so much, that I 
determined to remain some days in his capital.’ One author 
remarks severely upon the ungracious manner, in which the Eng- 
lish visitors at Simlah receive the interesting young Rajah’s 


efforts at courtesy. One instance which he gives is not, let us 
hope, quite accurately narrated, but the prevalence of such a fault 
among us, elsewhere than at Simlah, is undeniable, and the fault 
itself as little creditable to our prudence as to our good breeding 


“Lady H......... an indefatigable traveller, just returned from 
Peshawur and Cashmere, having halted a few hours at Nahan, the 
gallant young Rajah offered her the homage of a magnificent male 
ele] yhant superbly caparisoned. The great lady accepted the present. 
U s“oraet ately, elephants, like prettier things, are prone to caprice. 
Hardly had Lady H...’s acquisition gone two miles, when it left the 
road to plunge into the depths of the forest. In vain the mahout 
drove his goad into its head, the obstinate beast continued its erratic 
course, which became faster, and more dangerous, every minute. Lady 

clung to the howdah with all her strength to avoid being 
thrown out. The mahout seated by her side, and the postiliox 
perched on the neck of the animal, spoke not a word, and seemed as 
rightened as herself. The furious beast darted like a torrent down a 
ravine, where all three fully expected to perish, but it happily ascend- 
ed the opposite side with the same agility. Lady H traversed in 
this way a glorious valley, abounding with the most picturesque 
points of view, but she had at this time no admiration to spare for all 
the scenery in the world. There was a wood just ahead in which 
Lady H... already, in apprehension, saw herself torn to pieces by the 
projecting branches, suspended like Absalom by her hair, or perishing 
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jrom whence she drew up, in cold blood, a formal complaint, against 
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in some other agonizing way. The mahout, seeing no other mode ot 
safety, prepared to jump down from the ele »phant, and leave “the great 
lady to her fate. When she reproached hin with the baseness of su 

a step, he drily replied :—* 'There is no hope for your ladyship ; is it 
reasonable that I should sacrifice my life as well 2” and. so saying, 
he let himself down. By this time the dreaded jungle was only 4 
few yards distant ; yet the pace of the ele phant shewed no symptom of 
slac ke ning. Lady H... took the resolution of following the mahout 


; 
s 


example — an attempt full of risk, but which, by dint of courage 
and adroitness, she contrived to accomplish. In a few hours she 


arrived at Subathoo where, snugly ensconced in a good bed, she 
stoutly maintained for three weeks that she was dying of’ fever, and 


the mahout, the elephant and its generous donor, for a plot against 
her life—a plot, of which the Rajah was to be considered = 
originator, the mahout an accomplice, and the elephant, veritable 
carnation of Satan, the instrument trained and tutored for the } purpose 
with infernal skill. The English official, before whom the complaint 
was lodged, of course appreciated its real merits, but felt nevertheless 
constrained to sentence the poor nk awhout toa ye ars Nprisonme nt not 
to mention five and twenty lashes to begin with. The ele phant was 
found some days afte rwards in an almost wild state, and Lady H. 
sent it back to the donor with an insulting letter. All this has not 
given the Rajah a very exalted idea of the gentleness of the noble 
dames of Europe.’ 


Uneasy rests the head that wears a crown; and slights of the 
above nature are not the only sorrows which eheequer the brilli- 
ant lot of this interesting young potentate. On parting with our 
author, he pressed on him a superb hookah as a farewell present 
and accompanied it with a speech evincing a tone of thought 
upon men and institutions unusual, we think, among Hill Rajabs. 
Ie called the hookah :— 


“A slight token to remind him of the orphan of Sirmoor, vege- 
tating on a worm-eaten throne, amidst the choking dust of ermmb- 
ling institutions, and the heavy yoke of foreign domination. The 
part of Rajah is hard to play now-a-days in India. The charge of op- 
pression is so easily incurred, and the E nglish make it such a terrible 
Weapon, and so useful for their ends. It hangs alike over the prince 
who strives to introduce fertilizing measures, and over him who bruta- 
lizes himself and people over the corpse of the past. My father drank 
deep of the bitter cup of calumny and disgust ere he met his cruel 
death, and he was not then forty years old....I1 have a presentiment 
that I shall die young like him, an’ he added with a bitter smile, 
“if I die without an heir, my domains will fall into the direct rule of 
the Company.” 








M. de Lavoye remarked at Simla the dulness and formality 
which have been in all ages we are told the sad fashion in which 
the English take their pleasure, “ Except,” he says, on sume 
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rare oeceasion—a copious banquet, or a solemn libation of tea— 
the Simlah society hold apart in decorous isolation on the peaks, 
overhanging precipices, upon which their dwellings are disper- 
sed.’ And yet, so comparative are our judgments we are per- 
haps accustomed to consider Simlah as emphatically a gay place. 
It is true that whilst there M. de Lavoye refused to depart froim 
his invariable costume which was, as we have seen, a large straw 
hat, a blouse, and gaiters of ticking ; and he attributes to this 
cireumstanee that he received from the Simlah residents none of 
those attentions which a distinguished traveller might not unna- 
turally expect. But he was fortunately “ cuirassed against this 
little calamity,” by the reflection, that “the same would have 
happened to Humboldt, or to Jaequemont.” — Besides, as he just- 
ly says, he had not come to Central Asia, and climbed the hack- 
bone of the world, to maintain the pomps and vanities of Hyde 
Park, and the Bois de Boulogne. Still we hope he is wrong, in 
thinkine that the result would have been much different, i he 
hud worn “ patent leather boots and straw coloured gloves.” 


M. de Lavoye visited Jumuvotie, where the ofliciating Brah- 
man enchanted him by at once exclaiming, on the mere men- 
tion of Jaequemont’s name,— Aristontelis, e? Zeman”? (the 
Aristotle of the age!) shewing forcibly, as M. de Lavoye re- 
marks, the singular reputation which the French sage has left 
among the learned of India. From Jumuvotie and Gungvotie 
he passed, through Gurhwal and Kumaon, to Almorah, fascinat- 
ed by the scenery which he prefers to that of the Alps of Europe, 
and amused with the clear evidence he obtained of the preva- 
lence of polyandry. From Almorah, he accompanied “ Master 
Sm..., the Commissioner of Rolileund,” on a sporting excur- 
sion into the Terai, and was there the hero of an adventure 
Which will convince even the sceptical rend of India that there 
are still in India sportsmen who hunt tigers and that there 
are also tigers which hunt sportsmen. 


“In the course of conversation the Rajah spoke of a tiger which 
had committed ereat ravages in the neighbourhood, and asked if 
we were disposed to storm his jungle. I, for my part, hailed the 
proposal with all the eagerness of a man who after more than a 
year passed in India, still felt the shame of never having seen a tiger 
except in a menagerie. As for M.Sm..., his eyes had sparkled at 
the Rajah’s first suggestion, and he was for starting on the instant. 

“We found the Rajah’s beaters guarding the jungle, and an im- 
mense concourse of amateurs from the neighbouring villages, exhi- 
biting in their countenances the same exhilaration, and excitement, 
as is seen in England on some great race-day. The Rajah was 
mounted on a little elephant, bred in the Terai, where these animals 
do not attain the usual stature of their species. That of the Rajah 
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was not much Jarger than a Cotentin ox, and was furred like » 
deer, On the other hand the Commissioner’s two elephants, upon 
which he and I were mounted, were of the largest description from 
the forests of Arracan. The Rajah was seated on a low howdah 
with two or three loaded muskets beside him. The Sse — 
missioner r) was also furnished with a formidable battery of eye 

calibre, which, from lis position, he could make use of ove} he 
mahout’s head, I was satisfied with a fowling-piece, my faithful 
comrade during twenty years, and a pair of pistols by Chatellerault. 

“ We proceeded for a couple of miles across a plain, covered with 
high grass and brushwood, where we raised at every step quail, and 
wild fowl of all kinds, besides numerous beautiful antilopes, who fled 
in every direction at our approach. Amongst them IL noticed the 
spl ndid animal, little known to naturalists, which the Hindoos call 
mokr. lis stature is greater than that of our largest stags. His 
skin isa deep brown. His horns, spreading but not tyned, which some- 
times measure upwards of six fect from point to point, are suggestive 
of a class of mighty beasts which are elsewhere unknown save ina 
fossil state. We did not fire at this beautiful and gentle creature, from 
fear of compromising the more momentous chase in which we were en- 
gaged; and for a long time I watched him, bounding over the lofty 
bushes with prodigious : agility. 

* We had now marched in silence for some twenty minutes, when 
suddenly our elephants, raising their trunks, uttered a shrill ery, and 
set to stamping violently with their fore feet. After a moment of he- 
sitation, however, they resumed their march, slowly, indeed, but  firm- 
ly, with raised trunks, ears stretched, and their intelligent little eves 
fixed on the dense jungle in front of them. “ We are not far off now” 
said the Superintendent (Commissioner) “ and, if the tiger gets up be- 
fore you, fire wherever you see the grass move.” He had scarcely 
spoken when my eleph: ant began to st: any more violently than ever, 
and my mahout ae ‘ly exclaimed : There he is! There he is! 
I see his head.’ At the same rade theees was a sort of growl 
some ‘thing between the noise of a cat, and that of a bull- ne anc th nh 
[ saw the tall grass bending, and waving, as with the passage of some 
large animal beneath. I fired where I cuessed the animal to be; and 
the motion of the grass became still more visible; and then I fired a 
second shot at a yellowish body which passed like a flash through the 
reeds. A terrible roar shewed that I was not mistaken. ‘The tiger’s 
flight became more precipitate, and we could trace him no longer. 
Yet when we reached the limits of the jungle, the beaters assured us 
that he had not escaped. “In that case” said the Rajah, “ you must 
have hit him; for, otherwise, he would have made for the plain, and 
thence for the forest. We must now beat him up with the elephants ; 
but, if he is at all badly wounded, it will be a serious business. ts 
Hearing this, the amateurs, on foot and horseback, who had hitherto 
followed us, began to beat retreat in every direction ; whilst, followed 
only by a few heaters armed with lances, we made for the point w here, 
it was supposed, the tiger must have enseonced himself. In vain, 
however , We searched. Twice we passed up and down, thro! ugh the 
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whole length of the jungle, without any other sign of the vicinity of a 
tiger than the manifest uneasiness of our elephants. This uneasiness 
eradually extended itself to the mahouts. “ Oh, saheb,” said my ma- 
hout to me, “this tiger is a man-ealer, you may be sure: that’s why 
he is so crafty.” 

“ Nieht, meanwhile, was drawing on; and we were about, very re- 
luctantly to cease our attempts, when, just as we reached, for the third 
time, the further limit of the jungle, the Rajah’s little elephant sud- 
denly bolted, in spite of all the mahout’s efforts, and to the Rajah’s 
mortification, and placed itself just m front of M. Sin... 

“As 1 was speculating on the motives of this proceeding of the 
Rajah’s elephant, I felt myself gently pulled from behind. It was the 
man who held my umbrella: his dark features were livid with terror. 
Pointing with outstretched arm,rand haggard eyes to the furrow of 
twigs, and grass, which was reclosing in our wake, he gasped out: 
“There saheb, there! the man-eater!’’ and there, in fact, in the very 
track which the Rajah’s elephant had just vacated, gliding like a 
serpent, cautiously and noiselessly was a huge black and yellow thing, 
with smoking jaws, tongue protruded, and eyes fixed with all the 
expression of fierce appetite upon the young Hindu prince, whom he 
seemed to have selected as victim, whom he had now dogged. for two 
hours with an infernal pertinacity, and who, utterly unsuspicious of 
the danger impending over him, had just returned, from politeness to- 
wards his European guests, to place himself actually within the spring 
of the terrible man-eater ! 

“Tf saw the tiger gather himself up, like a spring about to go off; 
and I had barely the time to take aim and press the trigger. The ball 
struck the monster in mid-leap; and he fell, his shoulder shattered, 
within two yards of my elephant, who, rushing upon him like an 
avalanche first crushed his loins with a furious kick, then transfixed 
him with his tusks, and finally hurled him to a distance with the force 
ofa catapult, and left him to die full ten yards off.” 

After this adventure M. de Lavoye pri weeded to Bareilly which 
he rightly pronounces to possess little to interest the artist or the 
antiquary. We were not even aware that the place is remarkable 
for its “ manufacture of coarse pottery which employs the bulk of 
its 60,000 inhabitants and is carried thence all over India.” —In- 
deed, we still rather wonder how it pays the expence of such dis- 
tant carriage, From Bareilly, he diverged to the ruins of Ka- 
nouj, which he places at only 35 miles from Bareilly, and where 
he erossed the Ganges, already about a mile broad, in his palan- 
quin placed upon a dozen of the said Bareilly jars. Before leay- 
ig this part of the country we cannot resist the temptation to 
extract the account of a criminal attempt which occurred there, 
and which might deserve place among the “ causes celebres’”’ of 
India. 

“A rich merchant of Bareilly, 
pretty wife Chumbelli of whom he was very jealous. 


named Ibrahim, had a young and 
He had no 
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child; and all his property would at his death pass to a distant ye- 
lation, one Khan Beg, a mauvais sujet, reduced by idleness and de- 

bauchery, to great distress. This scoundrel, wishing to make certain 
of a fortune, which at any moment might escape him, succeeded jy 
gaining, by lavish promises, a confidential servant of Ibrahim to his 

interests. He employed this vulgar Iago to excite, by every possi- 
ble means, the jealousy, always sutliciently awake, of the suspicious 
husband. [brahim began by dismissing all his wife’s servants, leaving 
her only a single, half-idiot, slave-girl. Although he had hitherto 
treated Chumbelli personally with gentleness, it happened that one 
day, maddened by the reports of his treacherous servant, he forgot 
himself so far as to strike her. Unused to such treatment, the poor 
woman uttered loud cries. The next day she was nowhere to be 
found, and, as -the report spre: ad abroad that she had been murdered, 
the police soon made their ap pearance at Ibrahim’s premises to in- 
stitute an investigation. © Emmani, the treacherous servant, deposed 
that he had been present at the quarrel, but that his master having 
immediately after it employed him upon a commission which carried 
h im to a distance, he could not tell what further had taken place. 

‘The soil of [brahim’s garden shewing in one place symptoms of 
having been lately disturbed, they dug there, and exhumed the body 
of awoman. The corpse, however, was headless : but on one of the 
arms was a bracelet which Emmani recognized as belonging to his 
mistress, from the circumstance that he had a few days before taken 
it’ to be mended by a jeweller whom he named. This evidence was 
confirmed by the jeweller in question, 

‘Ibrahim was thrown into prison, notwithstanding his protesta- 
tions of innocence. He declared that, almost immediately after his 
quarrel with his wife, he felt oppressed by an irresistible stupor, under 
the influence of which he fell aslee Dp, and did not awake until late on 
the following day. The slave girl for her part stated that she had 
been so terrified when her master was beating her mistress that she 
ran and hid herself in her room which she had afterwards been un- 
able to leave inasmuch as some one had in the meanwhile fastened 
her door on the outside. She, however, seemed convinced that the 
corpse exhumed was really that of the unfortunate Chumbelli. Still 
the head was wanting to make this point certain ; but all search after 
it was vain. Nevertheless, as on the one hand the jealousy of Ibrahim 
was notorious, and the cries of his wife had been heard over the whole 
neighbourhood ; and on the other, as he had concealed her too care- 
fully from all eyes for even his most intimate friends to be able to 
pronounce an opinion against the presumed identification of the corpse, 
he was condemned to death. and the day of his execution fixed. 

* Meanwhile, as Khan Beg’s hopes grew brighter, his arrogance ill- 
creased, and he already gave himsclf “i airs of a man of wealth. 
People remarked, too, with some disgust that Emmani seemed to have 
totally deserted the master, whose bread and salt he had so long eaten, 
and to have attached himself to his presumptive heir. 

* No suspicion however yet attached to either of these men until 
the day before that fixed for Ibrahim’s execution, the English Magis 
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trate of the district received intimation that Chumbelli was still alive 
and sequestrated in a tomb, about 20 miles from the spot of her sup- 
posed assassination, by a band of fuqueers. ‘To get on horseback fol- 
lowed by a suflicient number of sowars, to gallop to the spot indicated, 
and surround the tomb, arresting the fuqueers and restoring to liberty 
the captive Chumbelli, was for the Englishman only the work of a 
few hours. The repucitée placed at once ina doolie was brought back to 
the city with the utmost speed. It was nervertheless dawn before she 
arrived and the crowd assembled around the scaffold destined for her hus- 
band was already impatient for the promised spectacle, when, to the 
general astonishment and perhaps disgust, a chuprassi of the Magis- 
trate arrived to announce the unexpected turn of affairs. 

“Emmani and Khan Beg were in their turn arrested ; and the for- 
mer confessed at once every particular of their atrocious scheme. His 
passion for gambling had put itin Khan Beg’s power to tempt him, 
und they had agreed to destroy Ibrahim. ‘They had procured the 
body of a young woman, but lately dead, whose head they cut off, so 
that it might not be recognized. A powerful narcotic had been admi- 
nistered to Ibrahim, and when Chumbelli herself had fallen asleep by 
dint of erying, they had dragged her from her bed, rolled her in a 
woollen razai, and delivered her to the fuqueers of the tomb who had 
been previously bought over to take her into custody. The plot had 
been well combined; but the avarice of Khan Beg bafiled the whole. 
He had subtracted a few rupees from the pay of the men engaged in 
Chumbelli’s abduction, and it was one of them who caused 
the saving information to be given to the Magistrate. 

“Khan Beg and Emmani were condemned to hard labour on the 
roads for life, and it was from their own lips that my informant had 
received the tale. He could not, however, tell me whether this les- 
son had cured Ibrahim of his jealousy.”’ 

Desirous as we are of presenting M. de Lavoye’s observa- 
tions in his own language we find it necessary to limit our 
extracts, and must renounce the amusement of accompanying 
him on his further journey. We will therefore only mention, 
before giving briefly the results, and some of his observations, up- 
on the relations between the rulers and the people of the coun- 
try, his account, new to us, of the discovery of the process of 
ice-making. This is due, we learn, to Mr. R—z, when, a few 
years ago, Judge of Benares. This gentleman “had the happy 
idea of eking out his insuflicient salary by the manufacture of 
ie—an invention as original as it was, in such a climate, agree- 
able and useful. Indeed it had the triple merit of filling its 
inventor’s purse, of affording an inappreciable luxury to the rich 
people of Benares, and of giving a means of subsistence to a mul- 
titude of poor wretches, who would otherwise be without any.” 


M. de Lavoye has a remark that the English are as hard to 
please with praise as with blame. Some of us may, perhaps, be 
fondly inclined to plead, that praise, to be truly satisfactory, 
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should be somewhat pertinent—a quality not always found 
even in the most erac ious admiration of forei: oners, Our author, 
at any rate, uses muc ‘h reserve in pronouncing upon our man- 
ners. It is rather from a pervading accent of rapparige and 
unecongemality,—than from express strictures, that w > perceive 
how profoundly antipathetie to him are our iis dak an Ways, 
Of course, hke all Gavellors from the continent, he bears abun- 
dant witness to our generous hospitality, however much this 
may be prompted by a patriotic vanity. But, even here, his 
disposition to feel real attachment to some of tis Indian an 
perplexed and battled him, hardly less than the want of sym- 
pathy, which usually characte rized his relations with our coun- 
trymen. Evidently, if he could only have kissed a few of his 
undemonstrative Amphitryons upon the two cheeks, his pave: 
on English manners would have been dictated in a less de pre nial 
tone. In short the general effect which society in this country 
appears to have germ ed on him was that of 2 form: hiv, a want 
of naturalness and individuality, and a slavish if unsuccessful pur- 
suit after fashion, which ean hardly be so well expressed as by the 
word vulgarity. Indeed—and this, too, rather reminds us of 
Jacque mont with Lord and Lady W. Bentick—he betrays some 
compl ieney in the idea that a kind of freemasonry of contempt 
for the monotonous inter-imitation prevailing among the mere 
mob of Anglo-Indian aristocracy, united him to some of the very 
highest personages of the land. We rather reeret this ge eter 
beeause, 1f perfect candour will not) permit us to deny it all trut! 
we had nevertheless flattered ourselves that—allowance made for 
certain unitormities of style in living &e., absolutely imposed b) 
the necessities of the climate upon rich and poor alike—there was 
more manliness and inde ‘pendence and less of this (what shall we 
say 7) snobdishuess, amonest the Anglo-Indian, than the Knelish, 
ventry, It is true that the comparative acquittal would sull leave 
room for condemnation more than enough. 

It is but fair to state that M. de Lavoye could breathe more 
freely in a higher atmosphere, and that he found that congeniali- 
ty of spirit and manners, the want of which elsewhere so much 
depressed him, in the soe iety of some few of the very magnates 
of the land. Amongst these ‘the late Lieutenant Governor of the 
North Western Provinees was the one with whom he enjoyed the 
most familiar intercourse. ILis introduction to that respected 
personage took place after a remarkable, not to say melodramatic, 
wise, M. de Lavoye was viewing the interior of the Fort of Agra. 
lle had heard how the British officers, who had been forme: rly 
quartered in the ancient palace of Akbar, finding the open chain- 
bers extremely cold in winter, had w: ied up the arcades, and bu- 
ried the exquisite columns, of black marble and lazerlite, under 
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eoarse m: sonry. “ At the spectacle of this profanation,” says 
our author, “ I could not restrain an exclamat on and a gesture, 
which an individual, whom [ had not hitherto perceived, who was 
taking views by the daguerreotype process, coldly interpreted into 
these words :-—“~ W hen the barbarians of the 5th century install. 
ed themselves in the temples and palaces of Greece and Rome, 
they did neither better nor worse.” Having gone that very even- 
ing to pay my respects to the Lieutenant Governor of Aor: a, What 
was my surprise to recognize in this exalted personage my triend 
of the daguerreotype, and the bitine sentence of the morning ! 
The strange manner, in which we had comprehended each other, 
did me more eood with him than all the letters of reecommenda- 
tion with which T was abundantly furnished.” 

The result of this happy introduction was a series of most curi- 
ous communications regarding public aflairs on the part of Mr. 
Thomason, such as, we are satisfied, no one of his most trusted and 
intimate friends ever heard from the lips of that cautious states- 
man. We have barely room, however, for the following apercu ot 
the Indian judicial and police sy stem ; for which M. de ‘Lavoye 
eratefully ae ‘nowledees himself sole ly indebted to the condescens 
sion of the late Lieutenant Governor. 

‘ First, then, in order comes a native tribunal of which the cotwal, 
or mayor, is president: it is a sort of jury of arbitration, taking cog- 
“ ance only of light cases. Above this, in the hierarchy of justice, 

‘ome three denominations of native m: agistrates, who, according as 
their jurisdiction extends to the city, illaga, or zillah, bear the titles 
of Moonsiff, Ameen, or Sudder Ameen. They receive from Rs. 100 to 
fs. 500 per mensem, and decide civil suits to the amount of Rs. 1000. 
They fulfil in short pretty much the same functions as our juges de 
paix. Our tribunal de premiere instance is represented by the Eng- 
lish Judge of the zillah ; and our cows d’ appel by the Commissioner, 
whose jurisdiction extends over half'adozen zillahs. Appeal lies to him 
from all judements, whether civil, or criminal; he examines the docu- 
ments, approves, or rejects, the sentence, and has even the power to 
substitute another of his own. But in all cases where this sentence 
involves death, transportation beyond sea, or pecuni: ary interests of a 
sufliciently great amount, appeal against it may be made to the high 
Court (or Sudder) which decides finally like our cour de cassation, 
Such is the organization of justice not only in the North West Pro- 
vinces but in all the preside neies of India—an organization so defec- 
tive that no one defends it even among those who live by it....“ You 
perhaps imagine,’ said Sir Thomason to me in our last interview, 

‘that I have revealed to you all the blots in our Indian judical sys- 
tem. I have not yet spoken of the police arrangements which are 
adopted to the former, and are its corollary, from Peshawur to Caleut- 
ta, from Assam to Cape Comorin. Learn ‘then that our Zillah Magis- 
trates, in addition to their duties as Administrators, Collectors, Civil 
and Criminal Judges, exercise also those of Prefects of Police.” 
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This is only a single one of many novel expositions which M. 
de Lavoye considers himself to have received from the late cele- 
brated Lieutenant Governor; and, with reference to which, he 
confesses that :—“ they initiated me more deeply into the mys- 
teries of British Indian administration than all the host of volumes 
I had studied on the subject.” Although justly severe upon 
the too great maceessibility of justice to the poor, and especially, 
as regards Bengal proper, on the actual want of protection 
against the extremity of violence, M. de Lavoye on the whole 
opines—indeed a chaprassy in Rajpootana told him as much— 
that the natives of India prefer (and are better off under) the 
English rule to that of any native prince who could be expected 
to arise in India.* Still the inadequate ministration of justice 
seems to our author a second and imminent danger for the per- 
manency of our rule in India—the first being the rude and un- 
winning character of our manners. Our third great peril, it 
seems, 1s from the want of any sufficient outlet for the natural 
ambition of half-castes. The reality of this danger M. de La- 
voye was enabled to ascertain from the unreserved communica- 
tions of a distinguished member of the class, a “ Colonel Z.... 
Companion of the Bath, and Aide-de-Camp to the Governor Ge- 
neral,’ im fact, Lord Dalhousie’s right-hand man. It would be 
too long, and perhaps mdiscreet, even in the traces of M. de La- 
voye, to repeat this remarkable person’s confidences. But it 
must be evident that a class including perhaps many officers such 
as Colonel Z.... whom so good a judge of men as the late Go- 
vernor General could select to survey and watch the whole course 
of the Indus, and afterwards to settle the annexed domains of the 
Sikkim Rajah, besides many other missions of confidence, cannot 
safely be driven to despair. Not that M. de Lavoye at all im- 
plies that Colonel Z.... contemplates himself raising the standard 
of rovolt.. During Lord Dalhousie’s life, at any rate, gratitude 


> 





*On this point M. de Lavoye agrees with a// his countrymen who have tra- 
velled in India. The Annuarie des Deux Mondes has this passage :—“ So nu- 
merous a population and one so diversely composed cannot, it will be easily 
conceived, be easily well governed. But this is certain that amongst all the mo- 
dern travellers who have examined the question of the Government of India we 
do not know a single one who has desired for the people of India a native go- 
vernment. 

M. de Janciquy, no partial witness, confesses that the aim of the British Go- 
vernment is ‘ to raise more and more the social condition of the peoples of Lin 
dostan until they become competent to apply and administer for themselves the 
laws and principles of whose utility their English masters will have convinced 
them.” And this is the recompense which he holds out to England for her ef- 
forts :— 

“ Perhaps the Providence which has for the time confided to England the desti- 
ny of Hindoostan, may permit that, by a miracle of human wisdom and prudence, 
the English shall one dav renounce voluntarily and with dignity, without preci- 
pitation aud without collision, the gigantic domimuation which they exercise. 
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will keep him imactive; for that munificent nobleman rewarded 
his services with immense jag/irs, upon which, situated (as we 
think we gather) on the Neilgherry Hills, he strives to balk his 
energies with horse-breeding on a grand scale for the use of the 
Madras Cavalry. 

Before taking leave of M. de Lavoye we must do him the jus- 
tice to confess that he is not one of those doctors, learned to de- 
(ect poison, but without resources to suggest a cure. There is 
in +2 hook a remedy laid down for every wrong. Only nothing 
ean be done until even the remaining ‘share of the C ompany in 
the Government of India is totally abolished. Nothing: healthy 
and vigorous can grow under its shadow. For the last twe “nity 
years” we learn, “ the Company has been confessing this, by all 
the thousand voices, through which it speaks both in the Parlia- 
ment, and in the Poses? ? 
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LV .—The Indian Civil Service. 


Lhe Limes, 1899. 


Ove Indian Empire is no longer a terra meognita As a 
people we are beginning at Jast to appreciate the value of a 
dependeney which has long been monopolized by a elass. 

Steam has united India to Englan d. ‘fravellers explore 
the remains of its byegone magnificence and politicians seek a par- 
ty cry in Instances of its present mismanagement. Lidia im faet 
is 1 apidly absorbing that large share of public attention which 
isits due, and various are the ways in which this has been dis- 
plaved. The Peers call for papers, the Commons for reports. 
The Vines thunders, the Press clamours, and the partizaus of 
the India House bemoan its coming fate. Various also are the 
causes. Nothing however has more contributed to this chang 
from supineness to activity, from languid indifferenee to busy 
interference than those clauses of the last India Bill, which 
1 throwing open the Civil and Medical Services to competition, 
marked the first step towards the destruction of the Leaden Hall 
Strect Empire. Sir James Hoge might well exclaim that in 
those alterations he saw “ the beginning of the end.” 

‘Lhe working of the clause relating to the Medical Service is 
n'ready a thing of the past; aChuckerbutty is one of its results 
But the system of competition regulating the nomimiations to 
the Civil Service is as vet of the future—is still a subject of 
diseusston. 

In whatever light the probable results of these arr: angeme 
for the appointing the future Indian Civilians may be vic ne 
whether politically or soci uly, none ean be more Ss esabed 1 
them than we who are connected with India by so strong a tie 
as that of residence. ‘The subject too will speedily be broug t 
before us in substantive streneth, and no long period will elapse 
ere the entire mechanism of the system will be brought mto 
full work. We look forward with confidence to the results of a 
measure which has been so unan dmously demanded. ‘That it 
will be perfect, it would be presumptuous to suppose. It is 
human, But we may reasonably conelude that the new system 
will be an improvement upon the old. It was recomme nded by 
men of large experience and considerable attainments, and was 
matured by the collected wisdom of a council that numbered 
Macaulay aud Melvill, Lefevre and Lowe amongst its members. 

There are some however who view with no satisfaction the 
alterations thus eficeted. Apprehending evil in every reform, 
they mistrust a scheme which has thrown open a close service 
to national competition, Uttered as thev are by men, couyer- 
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int with India and its wants, there is an air of plausihhty 
about these objections which renders them peculiarly dangerous. 
he expericnee of the propounders gives an influence to their ar- 
ruments by no means intrinsic to them. 

These arguments appear in a collected form in an article on 
the a Civil Service published 1 in the Blackwood of April 
last. In the following pages it shall be our endeavour to assign 

om their true value 

1 he article in question has been attributedto the pen of Mr. 
Seton Karr; but its general tenour impresses upon us the belief 
that the author of “the Indian Civil Service” is or was a Madras 
Civilian. Ife is conversant with his subject, familiar with that 
Presidency, and has apparently served in those situations, the 
sorrows and discomforts of which he so pathetically describes. 
The melancholy strain which pervades his composition is only 
what we might expect fron n one who has gone through the terri- 
fic mental torture of * endorsing blank st: amped paper’’ or of 
* cross-examining a tthe who has feasted off “ scraggy 
mutton-chop” and “the loaf of bread received by post.” Such 
a diet of itself would be suflicient to ensure dyspepsia. But the 
author of the Indian Civil Service is evidently a doleful man. ‘The 
fact of his drawing all his arguments from the Madras Presidency, 
arguments too so peculiarly “ad hominem” as “ scraggy mutton” 
and ‘ Post-borne bread,’ evince an undue partiality for the 
dark side of life. These arguments we have no doubt are 
drawn from the life, but life at Madras, if such is the case, is no 
criterion of life in Bengal. 

The Madras Civilian may, but the Bengal Civil Servants do 
not drag on the miserable existence so vividly pourtrayed in 
Blackwood. “ Signing blank stamped paper,” *‘ cross-examin- 
ing kurnums,” and dining off “ scraggy mutton and Postal 
bread’? may be the daily incidents of the Madras Civilian’s 
life; but the Assistant in Bengal leads a very different exis. 
tence. If he signs “stamped paper” he does so with an air of 
such reckless happiness that his signature is perfectly illegible. 
If he examines a “ Patwarree,”’ it is the Patwarree who is 
my not the Huzzoor. His mutton would do credit to 

Gibblett” and his bread is not sent him by post. The life of the 
young Civilian in Bengal is indeed any thing but a dreary 
one; with sufficient work to make his leisure acceptable, he has 
not so much time to himself that the hours can hang heavy 
upon his hands. We assume, of course, that he has some re- 
sources of his own ; miserable indced must the man be who has 
none. In the hot “weather, that season in which the Euro- 
pean has a foretaste of purgatory, he is not without enjoy- 
ment. But it isin the cold weather and in the N. W. P. that the 
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young Civilian is to be met with in all his giory. Five mouths 
out of the twelve he is under canvass, vag "em the Tuhsee] 
under his particular charge, checking the Patwarrees? papers, 
and making himself acquainted with his own peculiar corner 
of the district. You come upon his camp snugly situated in the 
grateful shade of a mango tope ; the white tents standing out 
in high reef against the deep, “ black-greens” of the foliage 

above and around. At times so exuberant is the leafy covering 
that the groups of expectant solicitors alone enable you to dis- 

tinguish the place of encampment. Pleasant is the sight that 
greets our eyes as we arrive in view of the Assistant 's camp. 
The crisp cold air and the green corn fields remind us of an 
English spring, but it is the idea only of a moment. The 
sandy soil, the flat open country unhedged and almost undi- 
vided, the groves of large trees that break the monotony of the 
plain, the dusky cablzrntene and thei clumsy ploughs, the 
village well with its invariable attendants, the graceful water- 
drawers in their picturesque garments quic Aly dispel the illusion, 

All plainly tell us that we are far from home. And new as we 
draw near to the eamp, we mark incidentally the evidences 
ofthe manner in whieh the young Civilian occupies his leisure. 
Picketed close to the tents stand three knowing looking Arabs, 
stripped of their elothing to he groomed ; the laid-back cars, 
the uplifted hind-leg as the S¥CCS rub them down, the glancing 
eve, their satin skins, their muscular arms, with curious tracery 
of vems and ligaments, all speak of spirit, power and en duranee, 

Coupled up to a tent peg are two deep-chested, suake-headed 
erevhounds sleepily watching the movements of a Calaslice 
cleaning a pair of gun barrels; and lastly the slender 
Bamboos with their bright steel laurel-shaped heads resting 
against the kennauts tell of sports more exciting than coursing 

At present however the young Assistant is ocenpied with 
duties somewhat less eongenial to him than pig-sticking.  Seat- 
ed under the shade of a giant mango tree he has on one-side 
of him his Foujdarree Sheristadar, a evey-bearded Mussulman, 

on the other lis Colleetory Mohurrirs. Bundles of Persian writ- 
ines, records of cases and proceedings under adjudic ation are 

cattered around. In a semicirele before him are gathered 
groups of witnesses and plaintiffs interspersed with a few Mook- 
tears and Peons, while the background of the scene 1s filled Up 
with scattered knots of disputants discussing with native volubt- 
litv aud gesture, the poiuts and absiggnar results of their claims. 

Soldier-like Rajpoots, sturdy Jats and dirty-looking chumars 

ave all awaiting their turn to be called forward. The assem- 
hlaze is not avery quiet one. There is at times considerable 
uoise. Now and then, a miserable looking individual will come 
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m howling to show the Chota Salib his wounds and to eall for 
“« PDohace, dohaee, Companee ka dohaee.” Nevertheless the 
work proceeds steadily and at sunset the Cutcherry breaks up. 
In this manner with an occasional day’s shooting or pig-stick- 
ing, regular work and regular rides to the surrounding villages 
to test their papers, the camp life of the young Assistant passes 
pleasantly away. 

But we must return to our Blackwood. 

Whoever he ed he, Mr. Seton Karr or a Madras Civilian, 
the author of the Indian Civil Service after adverting to the 
muserics of the Assistant’s life proceeds to review the changes 
made by the Act of 1853 in the constitution of the Civil 
Service. ‘They embrace 

First.—The mode of selection. 

Sccond.—The age and qualifications of the selected. 

Third." Che mode of their subsequent education and training 





for their future duties. 

‘To the mode of selection he offers two objections based upon 
certain. tendencies, which appear to him to grow out of the 
principles of competitive examination :— 

hirst.—A possibility that the selected candidates will not be 
gentlemen. 

Second.—That all kindly connection between the Directors 
and Civilians will cease. 

We will dispose of these objections in their order, 

There are few we imagine who will differ with us when we 
assert that India to be well governed, must be governed by gentle- 
men. But let us not be mistaken. We mean that India should be 
governed by men of gentlemanly feeling, 7. e. by men of an 
clevated morality, cultivated intellect and Catholic sy mpathies. It 
isa broad de finition that we have given of the “ gentle man ” but 
not awit too wide. If then there are “ gentlemen by education ’ 
as well as “ gentlemen by birth,” and unless it canbe shewn that 
these qu: lities making the “gentleman ” are possessed only by 
“gentlemen by birth” or in a far greater degree by them, there 
exists no nee essity that the Me mbers of the Civ vil Service should be 
taken solely from that class. It is sufficient that they should 
be men of gentlemanly feeling. For it is no matter to Cheyte 
Singh, Hurnam or Rajkishe n whether justice 1s dispensed to 
them by the descendant of a long line of nobles, or by a parvenu, 
so long as it is justice that they obtain. The starving man does no t 
look at ee hands of his benefactor nor the drowning man at 
those of his preserver. What do the Be ngalees know of Mr. 
Pic cates s ancestral antecedents? Smith is as good to them as 
Plantagenet. The author of the article under review has at- 
tached some weight to caste as likely to influence the native 
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mind in appreciating the advantages of birth. But the very 
prejudices of caste upon which he relies are opposed to ay Ny 
acknowledgement of English hereditary gentility. Our native 
nbjects can discern the gentlemanly fecting of the rover. 
gz race. ‘They value it highly. But they cannot appreci- 
ate auy other gentle blood than that “Sangue Azul” which 
runs in the veins of thew princely familics, of their High Raj- 
poot Nobles, and Mahomedan Ameers. It is notorious that the 
great bulk of them can form no idea of the ieaiiaiel race which 
(oes not relate to power, vigour, resources and incorruptibility. 
Gentlemanly feeling whether it be the result of the domestic 
or the moral education is all that is required in the Indian Civil 
Servants m addition to the proper capacity for the duties which 
devolve upon them. If it can be shewn that the alteration in 
the selection of the body is likely to diminish the element of 
“gentlemanly feeling’ which is at present its attribute, the 
obiection urgcd by the contributor to Blackwood may be con- 
sidered most pertinent, 

It remains however to be seen whether the nominces to Civil 
appomtments under the new Rules will be inferior i this respect 
to their predecessors under the old. 

‘There are two guarantees, we think, that such will not be the 
ease. ‘The education, and the expense of that education. It 
is an old saying one too that is not likely to be forgotten for 
want of beige quoted. 

‘* Liberus didicisse artes, 
Wimollit mores nec sinit esse feros.”’ 

As boys we learnt it in our Latin Grammar, as men we have 
praetic al experie nee of it in hfe. <A belief in ‘dee truth of this 
aphorism will justify the conclusion that the liberal edueation, 
which must perforce, be bestowed upon the selected candidates 
to ensure their suecess, will also ensure gentlemanly fecling. 
[t is acknowledged that the necessary education must be liberal. 
It is also an unfortunate truism that in fe Ww places in Engl: anc 
ean 2 liberal education be seeured at a cheap rate. The very 
expense then that is necessary to provide the required educa- 
tion conduees to the belief that the nominees to the Indian 
Civil Service under the new rules will be taken from those 
same middle classes which have hitherto supplied India with her 
administrators and politicians. We take this second guarantce 
at the value our opponents will attach to it. We are content 
with the liberality of the education, which we think will give us 
sufficient security that the new Civil Servants will be get atleme n 
iInmind. But it must not be forgotten that one examination has 
an ady taken place which gives us some criterion for the t ruth of 
our remarks, <Asarule the competitors then were gentlemen by 
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birth as well as men of considerable edneation. And though it 
has been stated that one of the selected candidates on that 
occasion was the son of a porter it should be borne m mind by 
those who grieve thereat that the son of a pecr was one of the re- 
jected. 

* Qn the whole while we allow the possibility that under the 
new arrangements nominations to the Civil Service may be 
bestowed upon men of a slightly lower rank than its present 
members, we deny the probability that the gentlemanly element 
will be less strong than heretofore. 

To pass on to the second objection. That which has had no 
existence save in imagination is for the purposes of argument of 
no practical value, it requires no refutation. Plato tells of 
Socrates’s mother who was a midwife that she could not de- 
liver a woman who was not pregnant. We however can re- 
fute an argument which has no foundation; and wlile we 
think we shall be able to show that the intimate connection be- 
teen nomiuce and nomimator to which the Madras Civillan 
alludes as existing between the Directors and the Civil Ser- 
vants had its prototype only in his imagination, we shall be 
able to expose the fallacy of his argument. It is said by the 
Madras Civilian, and we believe it to be the case, that the 
Directors themselves feel a kindly interest in those who owe 
their original entry in the race for honors and distinction to 
the kind patronage of the Leadenhall Street potentates ; but 
that the fecling is reciprocated so warmly as he would have 
us to believe is not so evident.* We have reason to conclude 
the reverse. Neither in most instances could it be otherwise 
expected. Mr. So and So’s uncle has four stars attached to his 
hame inthe proprietary list of the India Stockholders. In addi- 
tion to his four stars representing four votes this gentleman has 
the disposal of six other votes belonging to his family. Having 
given the benefit of these ten votes to one who has with their 
aid snecessfully contested an India House Election, he feels 
that he has some right to a return for his services. Mr. So 
and So lis nephew has no money and no profession. An Indian 
writership would suit him, and his uncle’s interest secures him the 
desirable appointment. Having successfully kept his terms at 
[laileybury he is taken to sign his covenant, to return formal 
thanks for his appointment, and to receive formal advice for his 


* A gentleman, who had been for thirteen years in the direction, and 
has therefore had considerable patronage to dispense gives the following 
as the result of his experience on this point. ‘* With one single excep- 
tion no recipient of my patronage has in his Indian afterlife taken the 
trouble even to thank me.” 

This single exception was a Military man not a Civilian. 
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future conduct. In many cases client and patron see each othe 
only this once. No doubt but there were many instances, in 
which the kindliest feelings were mutually entertained and reci. 
procated. But im these cases the kindly feelings were not those 
of client and patron but of father and son, nephew and unele. |i 
was not the tie of patronage but the tie of relationship that 
bound the men. | 

Supposing however the objection thus urged to be founded 
upon fact : allowing that under the old regime this peculiar good 
feeling between patron and client had an actual existence, and 
further that under the new system no such feelings can be cuter- 
tained—What then? are the present nominces likely to prove 
worse public servants than the old ? 

Perhaps the Madras Civilian means to tells us (we believe 
that he does some where say so) that this affectionate fecling is 
with the present Members of the Civil Service an incentive 
to exertion ; that they are animated to their work by a seuse of 
what they owe to the individual Director who may have appoint- 
ed them. It may be so. But we are somewhat disinclined to 
believe that Mr. Colvin in his own mind associates his educa- 
tional cess with the name of that Director who nominated tlic 
Lieut. Governor to the Service ; that Mr. Thomason was ac- 
tuated by this feeling when he sanctioned and advocated thie pro- 
ject of the Ganges Cenal; Mr. Raikes in his exertions to 
suppressinfanticide; or Mr. Grant when he propounded lis scheme 
for liberating Hindoo widows from their domestic disabilities. 
llowever, if it was so, it says nothing against the new arrange- 
ments. There are other and stronger motives to exertion 
than mutual kind feeling between Director and Civilian. What 


have self-interest and emulation no existence in the Hast 7 Is 
ambition no longer an incentive to honourable labour? Are 
No. 


the “Springs of human action” peculiar to Europe ? 
. . ‘ 99 
“Colum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 


The sharpest spurs in the Life-Racchavelost noneof their keen- 
ness. The ambitious man will not be hindered in his ambition, the 
grasping man in his greed. Colour and clime make no difference to 
the manly mind. Sense of duty and self-respect exert as much 
influence upon those who owe their appointments to competition 
as upon those who receive them by favour. 

Indeed we have seldom met with a more nonsensical argument 
than this of the contributor to Blackwood. Divested of extrane- 
ous matter it stands thus :-— 

“Tn public life those who receive their appointments by favor 
render more zealous service than those who acquire them hv 
their own exertions. The Indian Civil Servants under the old 
system received their appointments by favor, under the new 
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rrangements they earn them by competition. Therefore the 
members under the old system will render more zealous services 
than their successors under the new.” 

That this should be the case is entirely opposed to all ex- 
perience. If we are to believe in the consistency of the human 
character, we are justified in predicting that those, who earned 
their first step by competition, will compete also for their promo- 
tion. It might as well be urged against the system of competition 
for artillery and engineers that those who succeeded at Addis- 
combe would make worse officers in after life than their less 
successful brethren in the line.* 

Passing on from the mode of sclection the article on the Indian 
Civil Service proceeds to eriticize the alteration affecting the age 
at which the future Civilians will arrive in this country. 

Under the former rules nominees to Civil appointments could 
not come out at an carlier age than nineteen or later in life than 
twenty-three. The period has now been extended from twenty 
to twenty-five, It is not unadvisedly that this change has 
been eflected. Of the numerous experienced men who gave 
evidence before the Parliamentary Committees on the subject 
of our Indian Territories, during the late discussion on the Kast 
[India Company’s Charter, a large majority recorded their opi- 
nion favorable to this extension, It i is now however said that the 
nominees to Civil appointments will not only be physically 
incapacitated by their greater age, but that it will also stand in 
the way of their acquiring certain maxims of Indian Polity which 
it is necessary they should learn, If the latter part of this asser- 
tion he true it says but little in favor of the Political maxims 
to be taught. That a body of men of ability, talent and educi 
ton should find a difficulty i in assenting to the truth of the axioms 
thus laid down for their acceptance is a circumstance so singular 
as at once to surround these doctrines with suspicion. We are at 

t loss to conceive what these abstruse maxims maybe. Let 
us hope that they do not comprise the judicial dogmas of Mr. 
Thomas or the revenue practice of the A7z//o, and thumbse TeWS, 


the Madras Civilian relating to the ill 


The arguments of 
as far as we can understand 


effects of the “greater age” appea 
them to centre upon two points; the one train of reasoning 
proceeding upon the comparative difficulty of acclimatizing the 
man of twenty-five ; the other upon the supposition that men of 
that age are distinguished by a particular obstinacy of mind, 


* Perhaps no truer objection has been urged against the Indian Civil 
Service system than that of “ promotion by seniority” which is a part of 
it. Itistrue that this is now no longer intact, but under the new system 
it cannot be a source of complaint if * rising by seniority”’ ceases to be the 
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The first objection partakes more of the medical characte: 
than the metaphysical and we leave it for the medical authori- 
ties to confirnr or demolish. We may remark meidentally 
that the Captains of the Queen’s Regiments newly arriviny 
in India are about and over this age, ‘when they come out, 
We have not as yet heard that they are less efficient than 
their Subalterns. ‘The case however is different with regard to 
on second objection. We have from practical experience every 

eason to believe the “ greater age’ of twenty-five does not as a 
rom al rule carry along with it the serious disqual ification of ob- 
stinacy of character. The liberal professions at home, the Bar 
and the Church are primarily occupied by men of this very age to 
which the Madras Civilian imputes stubbornness of disposition. 
Does the author of “ the Indian Civil Service” then mean deli- 
berately to assure us that the members of the professions dis- 
tinguished as liberal are notorious for their illiberality. Would 
he have us to believe that the prolonging of a liberal education 
from hobbeday-hoyhood to manhood has no other than 
deleterious and ennervating eftects, that it enfeebles the 
mental powcrs rather than expands them, The acute observer 
of the human character in its different stages of develop- 
ment willtcll us that at the very age, when according to the 
Madras Civilian the young man of intellect and education is 
supposed to be obstinate and self-suflicient, his mind is mos: 
open to well demonstrated reasoning and well! founded conviction. 

Great stress is laid by this opponent of the new system upon the 
docility with which the younger mind is apt to receive im- 
pressions. ‘ We do not dispute the existence of this docility. 
For ourselves we prefer the more matured opinion of th 
older man; resulting from facts well weighed and conclusions 
earefully drawn it is more valuable than. that which owes its 
origin to boyish credulity and youthful eagerness. ‘The politic val 
principles which can so e asily be instilled into the mind yet im- 
mature are laid aside with equal facility, and if the younger man 
is quicker in accepting what is laid down for him, he also displays 
greater activity in getting rid of his belief. It is to this mal- 
leability of mind that we owe the continuance of errors which would 
otherwise have long ago ceased to throw a shw upon our Indian 
administration. ‘The younger man has taken both the good 
and the bad handed over to him by his predecessor, the wheat 
with the chaff; but he has not sifted them. iis age rencers 
him a facile victim of Hindooism but does not qualify him to 
be a pioncer of civilization. 

We anticipate as much benefit from the extended age as 
trom the made of selection. Nor are we without examples 
which well corroborate the opinion we have expressed. 
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The papers on the “Gypsies of the Doah” and the “ Boureah 
tribes’ were written by two gentlemen who having received an 
University education came out ata later age than the general 
run of Civilians. In publishing err papers the Government 
has paid a tribute to the abilities of _ writers, but has exhi- 
bited no apprehe nsion of their obstinacy or self-sutliciency. 

Viewing in the light that he does the eflect of greater age 
upon the utility present and future of the Civil Service as it is 
now organized, it is without surprise we find the Madras Civilian 
proceeding thus to remark upon the probable value of ifs 
member's acquirements in relation to their future duties :— 

“ Surely’? some one will exclaim, “ Surely if there be a doubt 
which age is most convenient there can be none as to the advan- 
tages of superior education ; none certainly, if by that expression be 
meant that the superiority consists in ereater knowledge of what 
is necessary to be known but if it lie in the possession ofan excess 
above that measure, the same conclusion does not follow—too 
much may be as detrimental as too little. Let us first take a hasty 
survey of what may be ealled the stock in trace of the two men. He 
of Haile ybury has a fair knowledge of his own language, and a mo- 
derate acquaintance with those of Greece and Rome : his researches 
in Mathematics have not been profound: and his view of History, 
ancient and modern is rather superficial ; but he has been well in- 
structed in the Principles of Jurisprudence and Political Economy, 
and has sueceeded in mastering the rudimental difficulties of two 
+r more of the oriental languages. On the other hand the prize- 
lian of twenty-five possesses all these qualifications in a much higher 
degree ; his style of composition will be found vigorous and correct. 
[f he have wooed the muses, his classical knowledge will not, 
hike that of his younger rival, be merely sufficient ‘ emollire 
mores,’ but extensive and critical ; not simply such as to render 
pleasurable and refreshing the occasional reference to his Homer, 
Virgil, or Horace in minutes snatched from the wearying drudgery of 
the police or revenue oflice, but such as enables him to ‘* decide where 
Doctors disagree’’ and arbitrate where Porson, Brunck, Hermann, and 
Hartung are waging internecine war »s to whether Te or De ought to 
be read in some unintelligible chorus. Or if, of sterner mood. he have 
won his crown in the arena of the exact sciences, his knowledge will not 
be limited as that of his companion, to the problems useful in the trans- 
actions of ordinary business ; he will not only be competent, as well 
as he to understand the “ village account” or oppose with the force of 
common sense the prurient falsity of the intriguing Hindoo who may 
seek to mislead his judgment, but may perh aps be able to express 
alyebraically the “ unknown quantities’ which he will find so thickly 
scattered over the calculation of the ‘‘ Kaurnum” ; or explain, in 
scientific lanzuage to the mendacious Prahmin, the regular steps of 
the logical process by which he has arrived at the dishonesty of his 
conduct, even though he find the power of logic insufficient to de- 
monstrate to the worthy funetionary the moral identity of the 
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“ Utile’? and the “honestum.’’ No one will deny that every candi. 
date for the Indian Civil Service ought to be compelled to prove tha’ 
he has received such education as is usually bestowed on English een. 
tlemen, and known as ‘classical and liberal,’ and that he has duly pro- 
fited thereby ; but it is not so manifest that the degrees of excellencs 
therem over and above the aecessary quantum, are a true and 
proper measure of qualification for service in that country. On the 
contrary it may be that the very superiority may to a certain extent, 
unfit the possessor for the particular work in question, while it causes 
him to be selected to the exclusion of others, who having enough but no 
more of the indispensable cultivation, may possess other qualities, phy- 
sical and mental, in which he is deficient, but whieh would render them 
were their admission possible more valuable servants of the state than 
himself.” 

We have already said that these remarks do not surprise us. 
We almost anticipated them. Nor are the opinions thus expressed 
altogether singular. In common with many others the Madras 
Civilian has fallen into the error of mustaking a test of 
present capacity for a positive measure of future ability.* 


* The following remarks uttered by Mr. Macaulay in a speech deli- 
vered in the House of Commons on the 10th of July, 1833 are so apposite 
to the subject we are discussing, being indeed particularly directed to 
competitive educational tests as applied to the Indian Civil Service, that 
we do not hesitate to transeribe them. 

“Tt is said I know that examinations in Latin, in Greek, and in Mathe- 
matics, are no tests of what men will prove to be in life. I am perfeetly 
aware that they are not infallible tests : but that they are tests I conti- 
dently maintain. Look at every walk of life, at this House, at the other 
House, at the Bar, at the Bench, at the Church, and see whether it be 
not true that those who attain high distinetion in the world were generally 
then who were distinguished in their academic eareer. Indeed, Sir, this 
objection would prove far too much even for those who use it. It 
would prove that there is no useat all in education. Why should we 
put boys out of their way ? Why should we force a lad, who would 
much rather fly a kite or trundle a hoop, to learn his Latin Grammar * 
Why should we keep a young man to his Thucydides or his Laplace, hen 
he would much rather be shooting? Kdueation would be mere useless 
torture if at two or three and twenty, a man who had neglected his 
studies, were exactly on a par with a man who had applied himself to them, 
exactly as likely to perform all the offices of public life with eredit to 
himself and with advantage to Society. Whether the English system ot 
education be good or bad is not now the question. Perhaps I may think 
that too much time is given to the ancient languages and to the 
abstract sciences. But what then ? Whatever be the languages, what- 
ever be the sciences, which it is, in any age or country, the fashion to 
teach, the persons who become the greatest proficients in those languages 
and those sciences will generally be the ewer of the youth, the most 
acute, the most industrious, the most ambitious of honourable distine- 
tions,”’ é 

Tf the Ptolemaic system were taught at Cambridge instead of the New- 
tonian, the senior wrangler would nevertheless be in general a superior 
man to the wooden spoon, If, instead of learning Greek, we learned the 
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iJis areuments assume the successful competitor to have en- 
tered upon the necessary curriculum of study with the imme- 
diate object of qui alitying himself for futureadministrative duties. 
That this is not the « ‘vase, but that the examination was fixed 
upon very different principles must he evident to all who have 
read the Report of the Civil Service Examination Commission. 
In the House of Lord’s Committee upon Indian ‘Territories 
Lord Monteagle of Brandon put the following question to a wit- 
It embodies the principle of the actual scheme since 
organized. “If the Education that is required be a species of 
education peculiarly and exclusively adapted to India, then 
undoubtedly if the student fails in obtaining an dndian 
appointment, it is a total failure ; but if the system which 
has been pointed out im your examination, namely a more 
general system of European instruction, were adopted, then, 
even if a failure took place there, would not the system of 
education that had been pursued be available for British 
objects as well as for Oriental ones; because, although the 
Sanserit might be useless, the Mathematics must be available.” 
This course of edueation broad, liberal and comprehensive is 
laboriousiy followed up not in the hopes that its immediate 
effects wi. be to make the student an able Magistrate or skil- 
ful financier, but with the view of qualifying him to pass the 
ordeal for selected candidates.” The Madras Civilian has 
found one of his metaphors on the race course. From the 
same sporting locality we select a figure that will pe ~st 
serve to illustrate the primary object of. the necessary edue: 

tion, The training undergone by the “ thorough bred” is ner 
bestowed upon him that he may hold the “ challenge whip” 

his owner is only too well aware that a time will come 
when that honourable distinction of the Turf will be wrested 
from him by some more vigorous competitor. It is to capa- 
eitate him to run for the prize that he takes his gallops on the 
“Warren Hill.’ In stable phraseology the animal is said to 
undergo this training to “bring him fit to the Post,” that he 
may have as eood a chance as any other horse of winning the race. 
Thus it is with the competitor for the Indian writership. Tis 
education fits him to compete for the prize held out; but his 


ness. 


Cherokee, the man who understood the Cherokee best, who made the most 
correct and melodious Cherokee verses, who comprehended most accurate- 
i the effect of the Cherokee particles, would generally be a superior man 
to him who was destitute of these accomplishments. If Astrology were 
taught at our Universities, the young man who cast nativities best would 
generally turn out a superior man. If Alchymy were t taught, the young 
man who showed most activity in the pi ursnit of the Philosopher's stone 
would generally turn out a superior man.” —Macaulay’s Speeches, p. 150. 
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learning and aecquirements will neither make him an extempore 
magistrate, nor at once qualify him for the Judicial “howe ‘He 
will again have to exert himself to hold the prize he has thu 
honorably won. 

We will not enter into the question of the merits or demerit: 
of the standard fixed. We will not assert that the test by 
which the candidates are to be selected is the best test that ean he 
applied ; but we do assert it to be a test sufficient to prove 
those who pass | it to be superior either in industry or intelligence 
to the general mass of young men from who m they are taken. 
that they equally with any others, are capable of being formed 
into efficient Civil officers. 

The English “ Tacitus” has well observed “ India is entitled 
to the service of the best talents which Eneland can spare, ” and 
we think there will be found few to deny the truth of this asser- 
tion. The scheme which is now being carried out is calculated 
to secure the service of such talents as England ean spare ; 
we cannot imagine one better adapted for the purpose. In 
truth the arguments adduced by the Madras Civilian against 
competitive tests, if applicable to the present scheme, apply 
with equal, aye greater, foree to the former system. Net- 
ther under the old) nor under the new arrangements is it 
possible to lay down the rule that the student at Haileybury 
or the “ sclected candidate” will necessarily make efficient pub- 
lic officers. But if talent or industry, genius or application, 
separate or in combination be any gui arantees for future success 
in life, we may reasonably predict that the future Civihans 
will surpass their predecessors. Our readers will perceive from 
the Extracts we have already given that in the opinion of the 
Madras Civilian this intellectual superiority will not only stand 
as a bar to probable suceess, but will disqualify its possessors for 
the performance of a Civilian’s duties. 

It is not worth our while to waste any time in confating a 
doctrine which though it has no other reeommendation has at 
all events the attraction of novelty. We have yet however 
to see what are the respective acquirements of the representa- 
tives of the two systems. The Madras Civilian is not a 
passionate pleader. We will not deny that his chents possess 
all the learning he has attributed to them. We will even excise 
the epithets fair and superficial which he has — to 
their knowledge of History and Languages. We assent also 
when he says that the Haileybury student has been well instruct- 
ed inthe Principles of Jurisprudence and Political Economy. 
With such eminent men in their several de partments as the 
late Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Empson, Professors Mal 
thus and Jones, it could not be otherwise, It is one thing 
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however to sit at the feet of Gamalicl, quite another to have pro- 
fited by the discourse of the preacher. We shall express no opi- 
nion on the subject matter of the legal and economical cduca- 
tion given.at Haleybury. The fulness of the reports upon the 
Indian territories makes it unnecessary for us to do so, From 
them, we learn what the Education at Haile vbury actually is ; 
and what the Edueation of the Civil Servant properiy sh ould he. 
The Principal of the East India College has ‘stated that 
* four-fifths of the student’s time if he be industrious are given 
to the Oriental Department and one-fifth to the HPuropean.”’ 
‘bhe Madras Civilian knows that under the European Depart- 
ment are comprehended Classics, Mathematics, Law, History 
and Political Economy. He must know by experience too that 
the whole time devoted to lectures during the weck does not 
exceed fourteen hours, and that except professorial no other 
tuition is bestowed upon the Haileybury Collegian. Ile must 
know also how much out of these fourteen hours is given up to 
the Enropean Department. ‘Two hours a week are devoted to 
the studv of Law. ‘Lhe same period also is allowed for the ac- 
quisition of the elements of Political Economy. Kuowing this to 
be the ease we are not astonished to-hear Mr. Melvill say 
“that the student’s time is far too much engrossed by the 
Oriental Department.” “ It would be advisable that there should 
be more time given to the European” ; and again “ you might 
raise your tests in E uropean studies.” 

But the Prine ipal of the College is not the only one to point out 
the failing in the Haileybury education - an Education it must 
be borne in mind intended to prepare the student for judicial 
and financial duties So long ago as 1830 Mr. Mount Stewart 
[Elphinstone said “the attention of the students should be di- 
rected more particularly to Political Economy and the Gene- 
ral Principles of Jurisprudence.” 

Mr. Lestock Reid, a Bombay Civilian, sometime a Member 
of Council in that 1 ‘residency recommends that “ greater at- 
tention be paid to the studies of Jurisprudence and History.’ 
“T think that the system of Haileybury is capable of very great 
improvement. The object of the education in this country 
should be to complete the European Education.” Says Mr. 
Marshman. To the question “Do you consider that the por- 
tion of time and instruction, which is, at Haileybury, devoted 
to Law and Jurisprude nee and kindred subject, is adequate to 
give the preliminary instruction to which you have referred,” 
the author of “ Modern India” replies “ cert ainly not.” I may 
also add “ that I may almost call the study of that subject and 
kindred subjects a voluntary study, because a man may 
pass through College without having tudied Law at all,” 
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Mr. Ilawkins, sometime a Sudder Judge at Caleutta, refe rring 
to his own College experience says “ I had no judici ial train. 
ing at all of any kind.” Sueh testimony might be multiplied 
+ ad nauscam ; ’ but this is sufficient to show that the Haile vbury 
student requires a judicial education which he does not obtain, 
lie arrives in India altogether deficient in judicial knowledge, 
and is obliged to trust to practical experience for the acquisition 
of it.* T he Madras Civilian has alluded to this “ practical ex- 
perience. ” Tle has laid considerable stress upon the advantages 
accruing from it. We will tell him what Mr, Courtenay 

Smith, a Civil Servant of great talent and ability, said on this 
sudhiiee’. Speaking of the offic c of Registrar, an office by holding 
which it was thought judicial servants might be instrue ted in the , 
knowledge of their business, he aptly compared the practi- 
‘al experience thus acquired to teaching the principles of 
Anatomy by dissections of the living subject. But notwith- 
standing the cruelty attending this practical experience there 
are instances, too many of them, which show that it fails 
to elicit judicial acumen or to secure equitable Principles of 
Jurisprudence. Instances which justify us in denying what 
the Madras Civilian asserts “that the student leaving Hailey- 
bury was fully qualified to commence in India that training 
for his future duties which no preparation in England can dlis- 
pense with,” that “he carried out with him as muc! education 


as his circumstances needed, and as much kr of the 
Principles of European Law and Political EK ; were 
likely to be useful to him in the very different ci: vuces Ol 


India.” We donot know what these different ciremmsi:uces are 
but whateverthey may be, whether of clime, colour orreligion they 

cannot authorize deviations from the broad path of Equity. There 
are certain truths of universal application and the Principles of 
Mquity are common to all humanity. It requires no deep learu- 
ing, no abstruse reasoning to perecive that if to condemn the 
Innocent, to aequit the euilty, be repugnant to Europe, sucli 
practice is equally obnoxious in Asia. The merest tvro in to- 
reusic knowledge will tell us that for the prevention of crime the 
more serious panishment should be inflicted for the more serious 
offence ; that the same punishment should not be applied to 
different degrees of crime: that cert: unty is a better preve tive 
than severity; and that shove: all things arbitrary punishments 
are tobe deprecated. But well Lnown though these principles 
may be, commonas they are to England, India, aud all mankind, 


The late Mr. St. George Tucker was well aware of this deficie acy 
and its cons quent re: sults. For its removal he su: rgeste sd that the ¢ ‘VI 
lians should be detained in England for two years to attend the English 
Courts and to qualify themselves for the exercise of judicial fuactions. 
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they are daily overlooked and set at nought im our Indian 


Courts. 

Subjoined are a few random instances from the records of 
the Agra Sudder :-— 

|. Toorsee goes to the house of his wife’s parents to bring 
back his wife Mussevent Parbuttee. On desiring her to come 
home she refused with an abusive expression. ‘Toorsee then 
attacked and murdered her with repeated sword-cuts, inflicting 
severe wounds. ‘The prisoner is convicted of wilful murder. 
The Judge sentences him lo iaprisonment for life in transporta- 
lion. The Sudder very properly sentence him to be hanged.— 


Sudder Reporis, Vol. IV. No. 7 of 1854, p. 100. 

2. Ram Singh with others 1s accused of the wilful murder of 
a man and two women. Mr. Dick, a Sudder Judge convicts the 
prisoner of the crime charged, remarking in passing sentences 
that “the absenee of cireumstances of mitigation would justify 
capital punishment.” He then deliberately proceeds not to 
sentence the prisoner to death but to transportation for life.— 
Sudder Reports, No. 7 of 1854, p. OA. 

5. Chutter Bho} and Seela Dhur lack Nunkee, an old wo- 
man fiftv years old, m so brutal a manner that she dies the next 
day. In summing up the Judge remarks “ a most savage and 
brutal assault is perpetrated by two strong men upon a defence- 
less old woman, and the injuries are seen to have been inflicted 
with a foree and on a part of the person that can Jeave no doubt 
that the imtention of the offenders was to produce scrious bodily 
harm. <A further aggravation of their guilt is to be found in 
the absence of cither instant violent provoc: ition on the fairly 
sustained excitement of angry passions. ” He then proceeds to 
sentence the prisoners fo Jive years’ imprisonment with labour 
and ivons,—Sudder Reports, No. 7 of 1854, p. 114. 

We have nothing to say against the summing up, but the 
sentence is totally inadequate to the offence. To inflict such a 
punishment for such a crime is a mockery of justice. 

!. Further on we find the exact measure of the punish- 
ment of these woman-killers inflicted upon an unfortunate who 
is found in possession of property, by no means clearly proved to 
be stolen, valued at a few pice. —Sudder Reports, Vol. IV. No. 5, 


~ oO 


pp. Vd, 
2. Purshad and Bisnu are rival barbers. One morning at 
dawn Bisnu has occasion to go to a field close to Purshad’s house; 
the latter watches his opportunity, comes behind Bisnu and cuts 
his throat with a razor. The Sessions Judge convicts the prison- 
er of wilful murder and sentences him to death. The Sudder 
cudorse the crime of murder but transport the murderer for life-— 


Sudder Reports, Vol, 1V. No. 6, p, GO4. 
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6. Hunsa and Kabool quarrel with a man for putting yp 
thorn fenee round his field. The fence is disagreeable to thei 
and they imsist upon its removal. The owner of t ne fence re- 
fuses to com] ly. Upon this they scize him and beat him about 
the head with lattices, and he dies within ten hours. La this case 
of aAYgrav ated homicide the pris oners are sentenced to fh ve ve 
amprisonment with hard labour.—Sudder Reporis, | “ol. IV’. 

10, p. o06. 

7. ‘This is the exact punishment inflicted by the Judge of 
scharunpore upon three men convicted of theft of prop rty 
valued at a little more than 800 Rupeecs.—Sudder Reports, Vol 
lV. No. 4, p. do. 

8. And again by the Judge of Barcilly upon some men 
convicted of stealing water-melons valued at a Rupee, and 
beating their owner.—Sudder Reports, Vol. IV. No. 1O, p. 515. 

The affixing such punishments to crimes so different in degree 
would be ridiculous in theory, but it is something worse than 
folly in practice. 

9. Sookha kills lus sister-in-law with a wooden club loaded 
with iron. His only excuse, if exeuse it can be ealled, is that 
she refused to give him attah. He is convicted of eh mur- 
der and fransported for life.—Sedder Reporis, Vol. 1V. No. VW, 
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p. fad. 


10. Gopal is tried for the murder of his wife. He says 
in his defence that he mistook her for a thief. The following 
are the remarks by the Sudder:—‘‘ We do not find any cir- 
cumstances, stated in the evidence, which support the defence 
of the prisoner. ‘The corpse of his wife was found Iving on a 
bed, and not as if killed whilst standing erect soas to be mis- 
taken for a thief. ‘Ihe infhetion of the first wound, which was 
slight, must have made the prisoner sensible of his error if he 
really had mistaken his wife for a thief: but after killing her, 
as he says, under a mistake, he did not arouse the people of the 
house, or give any alarm of thieves, but without saying any- 
thing, left the house and threw the sword into a well. Indeed, 
it does not scem that he mentioned to any one his having killed, 
as he supposed, a thief, watil apprehended by the Police Bur- 
kundaz. ‘There is also reason to think that the prisoner chang- 
ed the bloody clothes he wore when committing the deed. It 
is true that no iwesia us quarre] between the prisoner and his 
wife is stated in the evidence, though prisoner’s mother states 
that they may have had some dispute ; consequently no im- 
mediate mot ive for ~ Act is made apparent ; but putting ¢ aside 
the prisoner’s defence, as entirely refuted by the facts establish- 
ed by the evidence the Court must infer malice, and that some 


} 


motive existed jor the Act and can consider the crime only asa 
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murder.’ After coming to this very proper decision, and again 
declaring the erime to be “ evidently a murder’ the Court 
deliberately proceed to stultify themse ‘Ives and ignore justice by 
yassing sentence of ¢raaspor lotion for life.—Sud: ler Reports, | ‘ol. 
LV. No. 11, p. 619. 

We might quadruple, quintuple, these stances of Indian Cri- 
minal justice from the recorded cases in the year 1854 alone, to 
which year we haye restricted our selections ; but we are wearied 
with wading through such records of justice perverted, law 
misapplied and crime unpunished. We will however add three 
other ex: amples of the ¢ ‘xtraordinary ignorance of the commonest 
Principles of Law and Equity displ: wed by the Indian Bench. 

I. A man is found guilty of Rape with aggravated cireum- 
stances. ‘The usual punis shmentfor this heinous erime is seven vears’ 
imprisonment. The Sessions Judge of Furruckabad in recording 
sentence enunciates the novel doctrine that a circumstance which 
aggravates an offence may be allowed to mitigate the punish- 
ment. He says “considermg the RespecraBLe BIRTH of the 
prisoner” eighteen months imprisonment will be sufficient 
punishment.—Sudder Reports, Vol. 1. No. 4, p. 291. 

2. Khus Ali is arraigned on a charge of matricide. The 
crime is clearly proved against the prisoner, who confessed suc- 
cessively before the police and the magistrate, saving that his 
mother and he had constant disputes. ‘Two medical men express 
their opinion that he was in his sound mind when he committed 
the crime. The Sudder also in passing sentence say it is evident 
the prisoner was in possession of his reason at the time of the 
—. ‘They then sentence him to imprisonment for life with 

light labour.—Sudder Reports, Vol. 1. No. 4, p. 217. 

lt is impossible to discover the grounds for this wonderful 
decision. We have not the capacity for refined reasoning which 
belongs so peculiarly to the Sudder. If the Court had (any) rea- 
sons, they probably hinge upon the evidence of the fellow villa- 
gers of the murderer, “who declare him to have been insane at 
times for three years preceding the commission of the crime. 

3. Again, Radhakishen was charged with murdering his wife 
and wounding his mother. The crime charged was most clearly 
established against him. The following is an extract from the 
most ridiculous sentence we have ever seen recorded. 

“The acts of the prisoner were those of a responsible man 
how ever unexplained is the motive which incited him to the 
crime,” 

“The circumstances of his confession are quite inconsistent 
with the conclusion that the prisoner then or shortly before, 
was unconscious and incapable of knowing that, in killing his 
wife he was doing a Criminal Act.” 


Dicemper., 1856. ¥ 
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“We therefore convict the prisoner on the clear evidence wn 
record of the crimes laid to his charge ; but considering that ther: 
is sufficient evidence of a degree of mental unsoundness to make @ 
remission of capital punishment, and transportation proper in his 
regard, we sentence the prisoner Radhakishen Jat to imprisonment 
for life with labour in irons in banishment.”— — Sudder Reports 
Vol. LV. No. 6. 

No language that we can employ can sufficiently express oui 
contempt for a system which produces such Judges as these. 

In the two last imstances we have given there is positive, 
patent imjustice committed. Like Blue beards’ key whichevei 
way we turn it the stain appears, wash it out from one side i 
escapes to the other, and we take it out from thenee only to se 
it revert to the old place. 

In either way that we look at these two decisions, whethe: 
from the side of the convict or from the side of socicty, the 
stain of injustice clings to them. Hither the convicts were 
mad, when they committed these crimes, or they were not 
If they were mad they were entitled to acquittal, and should 
have been locked up in a mad-house. If they were sane Society 
had a right to demand their capital punishment.* 

kt must not be supposed however that the Sudder at Agra 
are any worse than the Sudder at Caleutta or the Appellate 
Courts of the Punjab ; neither is Bengal the solitary Presidency 
where the most trite maxims of equity, the commonest princi- 
ples of justice are thus set at nought. Of Bombay we know 
nothing.t But of Madras, besides what Mr. Norton proves to 
us, we know that it has had the benefit, such as it is, of Mr 
‘Thomas’s services. 

We have done with this wearisome task of chronicling judicial 


*An English Judge, Justice Erle has laid down the following rule 
for juries in cases where the defence is insanity. Indian Sudder Judges 
would do well to remember it :— 

“The jury ought not where an enormous crime had clearly been 
committed, toaequit a prisoner on the ground of insanity. Unless these were 
circumstances surrounding it totally irrespective of the crime itself, which 
left no reasonable doubt that, at the time of its commission, the party ae- 
cused was not in a condition of mind to distinguish between right and 
wrong, or to be aware that he was conunitting a erime.”— Reg. Brovg/ 
Kingston Assizes, August, 1853. 

+ Mr. Norton in his ** Administration of Justice in Southern India” 
gives us too much reason to conclu — that his condemnation of the Mad- 
ras Judges and their decisions is not anfounded. For his instances we retet 
the reader to his pamphlet. His condemnation we transeribe. * Through 
out the length and breadth of the whole of this Presidency, those who 
occupy the Judicial Bench are totally incompetent to the decent (ualfil- 
ment of their duties.”” Aud again it is one uniform dead level of incompe 
tency. 
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imbecility. We think that we have succeeded in showing that 
“the affairs of Great Britain in the Kast” are not as the Madras 
Civilian says “ transacted in a manner which the chosen of Can- 
non Row ean never surpass ;” that the Civilians under the old 
Rules had not a sufficient judicial and legal education; and 
though it comprises in its ranks men of the greatest talents, the 
service comprehends also many of very medioere ability. On 
the other hand we believe it will be admitted even by the most 
prejudiced that while there is nothing in the education or posi- 
tion of the competitors under the new Rules that will disqualify 
them for Civil duties in India, there is much in the after educa- 
tion* they will receive as “selected candidates” which will 
fit them, already having proved themselves te be men of talent 
and industry, for their judicial and administrative duties : and 
while there is no reason to believe that they will in intellect be 
inferior to their predecessors, we have some cause to opine that 
they will surpass them in capacity. 

There is one point in the arguments of the Madras Civilian 
which we shall pass by unnoticed : the Civil Service salaries. 
It is not very casy to divine what will be the result of Mr. Ver- 
non Smith’s openly announced policy or of Mr. Ricketts’ clip- 
ping Commission. At present, the coming Civilians can without 
difficulty discover that the lowest Civil appointments (Covenant- 
ed) are comfortable competencies, that the higher are most li- 
berally remunerated. 

In conclusion we have but to remark that whilst pointing out 
the faults of the Civil Service as it is we have not forgotten the 
many good qualities that go far to counterbalance them. What- 
ever the failing of the present Civil Service the wish to do well 
is always present with the body. The leaven now to be intro- 
duced will quickly spread through a mass so ready to be leaven- 
ed; and in the points in which the newcomers may at first 
excel, the good men among the old will soon come up to them. 
sprit du corps and individuad emulation will not suffer them to 
lag behind. European education and Indian experience will 
amalgamate. From their elder brethren the newcomers will meet 
with a hearty welcome, and the “ Service as it is” will afford a 
sure foundation for the success of the “ Service as it will be.” 


* The late Mr. Tucker's proposal, which we have already alluded to, 
is in part to be carried out. During the two years they remain in Eng- 
land the “Selected Candidates” are to attend the judic 4al sittings of the 
Privy Council, and the Courts of Law. 
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Art. V.—The Despat ‘hes of Field Marshal the Duke of Welling. 
ton, K. G., during his various campaigns in India : compiled froin 
offic ial and authentic documents. By Licut. Col. Gurwoon, 
Esquire to his Grace as Knight of the Bath. 


Tie interest attaching to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s Indian carcer 
is of course much increased by the subsequent achievements 
of the Duke of Wellington on a more conspicuous theatre. But 
even if he had never conducted the arduous Peninsular contest 
to a successful conclusion, or completed the destruction of Na- 
poleon’s power on the field of Waterloo, his early campaigus 
and political services in India would have been sufficient to 
stamp him as a soldier and statesman of a high order. In the 
discharge of his various duties—military, civil and diploma- 
tie—during the campaign in which he broke the strength 
of the Mahrattas in the Deckan, he displayed the same 
high qualities,—the same energy, sagacity, foresight, patience, 
and resource—the same union of promptness and of compre- 
hensiveness of view— the same noble equanimity and stern deter- 
mination to overcome all obstacles and difficulties—and the 
same animating public spirit,—that afterwards enabled him to 
give the first great check to the torrent of french invasion which 
threatened to overwhelm Europe. In reality, no extrancous 
considerations are necessary to mvest the Indian career of thie 
Duke of Wellington with interest. The transactions, in which he 
bore a principal part in this country, took place at what may be 
styled the turning point of British dominion in the East ; ‘and 
he was one of the most eminent of those eminent men who 
decided the question—whether the British Government was merely 
to be ove of many Indian powers, or to be that one to whose 
pre-eminence all the others must bend or before which they 
must be broken. Sir Arthur Wellesley, therefore, in his capacity 
ofa distinguished Indian soldier and politician, well deserves to be 
illustrated in a periodical devoted to Indian subjects. 

A gale of wind may be literally said to have changed Wel- 
lington’s destination from the West to the East Indies. In 
the spring of 1795 he had returned to England from Holland 
with the Duke of York’s beaten army, after hi wing shown spirit 
and intelligence as commanding ofticer of a brigade in the 
rearguard during the retreat before the victorious French. 
In the autumn of the same vear Colonel Wellesley embarked 
with his regiment, the 33rd, at Southampton, for the West Indies. 
Mor six weeks the fleet was tossed about by contrary winds 
and then returned to port with the loss of many ships. ‘The 33rd 
regiment was landed, and before it could be re-embarked, 
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its destination was changed to India. The change was un.- 
doubtedly fortunate for its gallant commander. In the West 
Indies, it is probable that no opportunity of distinction would 
have been afforded him beyond the glorious capture of a sugar- 
island or two. In the East Indies he soon had armies to command 
and to encounter, and the fortunes of nations to deal with. Elis 
regiment sailed for the Kast in April; illness prevented him 
from accompanying it, but he joined it at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and in February, 1797, arrived with it at Calcutta. 
Colonel Wesley (for such was the form of the name then 
used) was at this time in his twenty-cighth year. His appearance 
in the prime of manhood is described* as indicating both stre ngth 
and activity. In height he was nearly five feet, ten inches : : his 
shoulders were broad, his chest expansive, his arms long ; with 
large but well formed hands and unusually bony wrists: the 
whole frame-work evincing a capability of great exertion and 
endurance of fatigue. His gray eyes were keen and brilliant, and his 
sight was remarkably acute. ILis countenance, as it appeared 
in later years, is familiar to all. Some one hen remarked that 
the Duke of Wellington owes half his fame to his victories 
and the other half to his nose. But in his carlier years the 
nasal organ did not stand out so prommently from the other 
features as advancing age made it afterwards appear to do. It 
was merely a high aquiline ; and his features generally were 
striking and expressive : the face was long, the brow open and 
developed ; and the lower portion of the countenance presented a 
marked contrast to the stern — of all above the mouth. 
The general expression of his face was however calm and cheer. 
ful; and in his demeanor and conversation he was described by 
Lord Teignmouth, who knew him well in Calcutta, as exhibiting 
a union of strong sense and boyish playfulness such as he had 
never seen exemplified i in any other individual. Lord Teignmouth, 
indeed, with the almost intuitive perception of character ‘which he 
IS said to have shown on many occasions, seems to have per- 
ceived the remarkable character of his young friend from the 
first. IJlis Lordship, then Sir John Shore, was Governor Ge- 
neral at the time of the Colonel’s arrival in Calcutta, and the first 
interview between them was at alevee. As the young soldier 
retired, Sir John, turning round to his Aides-de- -cainp, exclaim- 
ed “If Col. Wesle "y should ever have the opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself, he will do it—and greatly.”+ Many years 
afterwards, when the Duke of Wellington was astonishing al) 
Europe with his victories in the Peninsula, Lord Teignmouth 
reminded one of those whom he had thus addressed and who had 


* Maxwell's Life of Wellington. 
+ Life of Lord Teignmouth. 
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not until then returned to Europe how completely his prediction 
had been fulfilled. Col. Wellesley had earried to the Governor 
General the following brief note ‘of introduction froma former 
Governor General, the Marquis Cornwallis, who happened to be 
Colonel of the 33rd Regiment: “ Dear Sir, 1 bee leave to 
introduce to you Col. W esley, who is Lieut. Col. of my Reei- 
ment: he is a sensible man and a good officer, and will I have 
no doubt conduct himself in a manner to merit your approba- 
tion.” Col. Wellesley was received with much attention by Sir 
John Shore. He was a frequent guest at the Governor Geueral’s 
table ; and nearly forty years afterwards, in writing to the son 
of his distinguished host, he expressed his sense of the great kind- 
ness and condescension with which Lord Teignmouth had aly ays 
treated him. 

After a few months of ordinary military duty at Caleutta, 
Col. Wellesley was called to take part in an expedition fitted 
out for the attack of the Spanish island of Manilla. On this 
oceasion he addressed a Memorandum to the Governor General, 
suggesting that, prior to the attack on Manilla, the island of Java 
should be attacked aud the Dutch settlements upon it destroyed. 
This document, although not included in the Wellington Des- 
patches, was the first of that remarkable serics of writings 
which have given the Duke of Wellington a place among the 
authors of England ; and it is marked by the public spint, the 
business-like method, the clear, concise, straightforwardness, 
and the fulness of provision for all contingencies, which in so 
large a measure distinguish his subsequent despatches. ‘The 
troops embarked in August. Col. Wellesley, having received an 
order that in case of coming to action while on shipboard, the 
troops were to be under the command of the ( Captains of the ships, 
fired at the supposed indignity. From on board the Company’s 
ship Heroine he addressed an indignant remoustranee to the 
Governor General, declaring that had he known that field officers 
were to be put under the orders of Captains of Indiamen and 
were to have the command of their own soldiers taken from 
them, he would have quitted the military service sooner than 
have embarked on such terms. “ However, Sir”, lie characteris- 
tically adds, “uncomfortable as I feel it embarking under such 
circumstances, I shall do eve rything in my power, and shall make 
those under me do everything in their power, to forward the 
service.” Sir John Shore, who had ev idently never dreamt that 


his instructions were interfering with military etiquette, at 
onee expressed regret for the inadvertence which he had com- 
mitted, and with many compliments to the zeal, ali writy and 
spirit of Col. Wellesley and his regiment, revoked the obnoxi- 
ous order, ‘The Bengal portion of the expedition proceeded to 
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Penang where they were to be jomed by a detachment from 
Madras—the whole to be under the command of Genl. St. Leger. 
Lord Hobart, who was at that time Governor of Madras and whe 
was ina position to watch closely the suspicious movements of 
Tippoo Sultan, had been entrusted with a discretionary power of 
recalling the expedition ; and he arrested its further progress at 
Penang, wader the apprehension that 'Tippoo might be mduced 
by the absence of the troops to invade the Carnatic. Col. 
Wellesley accordingly returned with his regiment to Bengal. 
He soon afterwards visited Madras to meet Lord Hobart who 
was about to depart for Europe, and after spending two months- 
in an examination of the military establishments of that Presi- 
deney with which his name was destined to be so honorably 
associated, returned to Calcutta. Here, on the 17th of May, 1798, 
he had the pleasure of welcoming his brother, the Kar] of 
Mornington, to India as Governor General in succession to 
Sir John Shore. 

The Earl of Mornington devoted his first attention to the 
proceedings of Tippoo Saheb, and the result was a determination 
to reduce that great enemy of the British power. In his own 
time, and for many years afterwards, the Governor General was 
severely censured by many for thus promptly engaging in war 
with 'Tippoo. But we presume that in the present day none 
will be found to deny that the destruction of Tippoo was neces- 
sary, probably to the safety, certainly to the domimation, of the 
Knglish im India. Lieut. Genl. Harris, Commander- in-Chief 
at Madras and who had taken part in Lord Cornwallis’ cam- 
paign against Tippoo, was directed to enter the Mysore territory 
with the army under his command. ‘The 33rd Regiment was 
at the same time transferred to the Madras establishment ; and 
i November (1798) the greater portion of the troops were as- 
sembled at Wallajahbad under the command of Colonel Wel- 
lesley, who retained the superinteudence of them until General 
Ilarris’ arrival in February. Col. Wellesley’s arrangements 
and management during his temporary command were highly 
commended in a evenel ral order by the Commander-in-Chief, 
The Mahrattas and the Nizam, both of whom had felt the 
weight of Tippoo’s arm, co-operated in the war. The force con- 
tributed by the Nizam consisted of the British detachment serv- 
ing in his dominions, above 6000 strong, under Col. Dalrym- 
ple ; about an equal number of the Nisan’ s own infantry under 
Captain (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm, who had also the poli- 
tical superintendence of the whole contingent ; and a large body 

ot the Nizam’s eavalry under Capt. Walker. ‘This foree was 
under the general superintendence of the Nizam’s minister, 
Mecr Allum, who requested that the Governor Gencral’s 
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brother might be appoimted to command it. As Genl. Harris liad 
determined that a British regiment should be added to the 
Nizam’s Foree and the whole formed into a division, in order 
to increase its respectability and efficiency, and as it was 
necessary that the Commander of the new division should 
possess not only his own confidence but Meer Allum’s, he at 
once complied with the request made by the latter in favor of an 
officer who had so recently called forth his commendation. 
The 33rd Regiment was accordingly attached to the Nizam’s 
foree, and Col. Wellesley was appointed commander of the 
new division, now amounting to about 14,000 men. At this time 
Major Genl. Baird, who had served in the former war against 
Tippoo and had languished for above three years in the prison of 
Seringapatam, commanded the first European Brigade consist- 
ing of four regiments. It was natural that a brave, high 
spirited and experienced officer like Baird should feel hurt at a 
junior officer being appomted to a more important command 
than he himself held in the army. He addressed Genl, Harris, 
remarking on the extraordinary fact that a Major General, sent 
out expr exsly to serve on the staff'in India, should command only 
three battalions, while a Lieut. Col. should be placed at the 
head of thirteen corps. He added that he was privately ac- 
quainted with a good reason for such an arrangement in the 
circumstance of Me ‘er Allum’s request in favour of the Gover- 
nor General’s brother ; but as this was not known to the army 
at large, he requested that it might be made public, to save him 
from appearing degraded in the eyes of his brother officers. 
‘The appeal was, as we have said, a natural one ; but Genl. Harris 
did not choose to soothe Geul. Baird’s wounded pride by making 
it appear to the army as if Col. Wellesley had no other qualifi- 
cation for the command of a division than that of being Lord 
Mornington’s brother. As this was not the first occasion of 2 
collision between Baird and Wellesley, so it was not thie last. 
During the projected expedition to Manill: 1, two years previously, 
Col. Baird had been grievously disappointed at his regiment, 
the 71st, having been passed over at the formation of the expe- 
ditionary corps in favour of the 33rd; and it will be 
seen that the rival commanders again jostled each other at 
Seringapatam, in a projected expedition to Java, in the 
expedition to Egypt, and finally in the Deecan. With 
another of the officers whom we have mentioned, Captain 
Maleolm, Col. Wellesley appears to have now met for 
the first time ; and a warm and lasting friendship, after wards 
cemented by a community of military and diplomatic service, 
was formed between these distinguished men, Thanks to the 
lrench oflicers recently in the Nizam’s serviee, the force sent 
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from Iydrabad to join the British army on this occasion pre- 
sented a marked and favourable contr ast to the motle ‘y horde 
which—undisciplined, unofficered, and displaying the most gro- 
tesque arms and armour of every variety from the Scythian ¢ ab 
and the Parthian bow and arrow to coats of chain mail and spears 
eighteen feet long—had assisted or rather encumbered Lord 
Cornwallis in 1791 and 1792.* Col. W ellesley with his division 
joined the army, which had already commenced its march to- 
wards Mysore, on the 18th Februar y. In the progress onwards 
he usually marched parallel to the main army, for the protection 
of the heavy artillery, baggage, and commissariat, which occupied 
the intermediate space. ‘The army now entering Mysore was 
the most splendidly equipped and disciplined force that had ever 
assembled in India, and numbered considerably upwards of 
30,000 fighting men, Of this fine army Geul. Harris was not 
only in unrestricted military command, but was empowered to 
exert all the civil authority which would have belonged to the 
Governor General in his situation Ile was provided with a 
political and diplomatic commission, composed of Col. Wellesley, 
Col. Barry Close, Col. Agnew and Capt. Maleolm. These 
‘Political Agents’ were altogether subordinate to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and their duty was not to control but to advise. 
[t would have been happy if a similar arrangement had been 
observed in some of our later Indian campaigns. 

On the 27th March Genl. Ilarris, slowly advancing, reached 
Malavelly and discovered the army of 'Tippoo drawn up ona 
height a few miles distant. Tippoo at first retired and took post 
on a second rising ground, whence he opened a fire upon the ad- 
vanced piequets of the British, ‘The whole ar my then moved 
towards the enemy, the right wing under Gen). Harris, and 
the left wing under Col. Wellesley. The Sultan, perceiving an 
opening between two brigades, charged with his cavalry, one 
body of which rushed forward with such i impetuous gallantry 
as to penetrate through some intervals in the British line, and 
passing beyond it exchanged pistol] shots with Genl. Harris’ 
staff. None of these daring men returned alive. Meanwhile 
Tippoo’s extreme right was strongly posted on the elevated crest 
of a rocky ridge - and Col. Welle sle ‘v, whose division was formed 
ucarly Opposite, proposed to attac ‘k it. Genl, Harris consented ; 
and Welle ‘sley advaneed en echelon of battalions, supported by 
three regiments of cavalry under Genl. Floyd. A corps of two 
thousand of the Sultan’s infantry came forw ‘ard to mect them, 
and moved down upon the 33rd. ‘That regiment received the 
fire of the enemy at a distance of Sixty ards, and, returning it 
rapidly advanced upon the enemy’s column which | gave way. 


* Wilks’ Sketches of Mysore. 
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This was the decisive moment. Floyd charged with his cayalpy 
and destroyed the retreating column almost to a man. 'Tippoo 
then fell back with Ins army, and the British troops pursued 
him until he was beyond the reach of their guns. In this 
brilliant affair the enemy left behind hina about a thousand 
Killed and wounded: the British loss was extremely slight. 
Col. Wellesley and Genl. Floyd bore the brunt of the aetion, 
aud undoubtedly its suecess was owing to their judgment and 
spirit. In the Battle of Mallavelly Cel. Wellesley first came 
ii contact with an Tndian enemy. 

On the Sth April the British army had approached within a 
few miles of Seringapatain, the capital and chief stronghold of 
the proud, vain-glorious, self-willed sovereign who had once 
more dared British power and once more brought a British 
army i sight of Ins palace. The army at once took up their 
ground nearly for the siege. A tope or grove of bectul-nut trees 
aud some ruined villages in front afforded cover to the enemy, 
and it was necessary to dislodge them. Two detachments un- 
der Col. Shawe and Col. Wellesley proceeded upon this duty 
soon after sunset. Shawe seized the ruined village which was 
the object of his attack without having occasion to fire a shot. 
Wellesley was not so fortunate in his share of the enterprize. 
On entering the tope he was assailed by a hot fire of musketry 
aud rockets, The darkness of the night, the badness of the 
cround, and the uncertainty of the enemy’s position threw the 
33rd into disorder, and they fell back, leaving several killed 
and prisoners behind. Meanwhile Genl. Harris was sitting up 
in his tent in great anxicty as to the result of all this firing ; 
when, towards midnight, Col. Wellesley entered in some agita- 
tion to report the disaster which had occurred. Indeed he had 
experienced great difliculty in finding his way back to camp, 
and it is believed was for some time separated from his men 
with only a single companion. Next morning, a stronger de- 
tachment, accompanied by five guns, was put under his com- 
mand to make another attack on the tope and to drive the 
enemy from their whole line of outposts extending from the 
tope to the river Cauvery. In narrating the circumstances 
attendant upon this little affair, it is impossible to avoid remark- 
ing on the difliculty of ascertaining the exact truth of all the 
particulars of an occurrence, even where we have before us the 
testimony of men of undoubted honor, well acquainted with the 
eireumstances of the case. Mr. Theodore Hook, in his )ife ot 
Genl. Baird, states on the authority of that gallant oflicer that 
the latter found Genl. Uarris on the parade ground at the 
appointed hour, waiting for the appearance of Col. Wellesley to 
take the command of the troops who were drawn up in readi- 
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ness for the attack, An hour passed without Col. Wellesley’ 
appearance, and Genl. Harris becoming impatient ordered Genl. 
Baird himself to take the command. ‘The General mounted his 
horse, but 2 moment afterwards paused and goig back to Genl. 
Harris said : “ Dont you think, Sir, it would be but fair to give 
Wellesley an opportunity of retrieving the misfortune of last 
night 7’? Genl. Harris listened to the considerate proposal, and 
shortly afterwards Col. Wellesley appeared and took command 
of the party. This statement is certainly circumstantial enough. 
On the other hand Col. Gurwood disbelieves the whole story, 
and asserts on the authority of the Duke of Wellington that his 
Grace never even heard of it until many vears afterwards. The 
matter is in itself one of no consequence ; but it derives some 
interest and has excited some discussion from the subsequent 
career of the great soldier who, on this occasion, when it might 
he supposed that his whole soul was on the alert to make up for 
the previous night’s disaster, is supposed to have failed in his 
usual punctuality of duty. We are inclined to believe that a 
statement given by Col. Shawe on the authority of Sir David 
Baird, and which is to the same eflect as Mr. Hook’s with the 
exee ption that the suggestion to wait for Col. Wellesley a little 
a + came from Genl. Harris and was che erfully acce ‘ded to by 
Geul. Baird, is correct. A natural delicacy, on the part of even 
the best natured friend, may have kept the circumstance from 
Col. Wellesley’s ears. Captain Mackenzie, who had taken part 
in the attack on the tope on the preceding evening, used to re- 
late that Col. Wellesley was so exccssiv ely fatigued on his re- 
turn to camp that he threw himself on a table an at once fell a- 
sleep ; and it has heen remarked that nothing can be more pro- 
bable than that he overslept himself next morning. Mr. Lush- 
ington, however, in his Life of Lord Harris, attributes Col. 
We llesley’s delay to his not having been warne di in time for the 
duty. It is not easy to discover why Genl. Harris, in place of 
Waiting for an hour to see if Col. Wellesle y would come up, did 
uot at once send to him. But cnough of this petty matter. At 
nine o’elock Col. Wellesley advanced with his force : and speedi- 
lv drove the enemy out of the tope ; and Colonels Shawe and 
Wall: we, rushing upon the adjoining villages, carried them with- 
out diffic ulty. ‘Col. Barry Close, the able Adjutant General of 
the Army, who had accompanied Wellesley on this service, at 
ouce proceeded to Genl. Harris’ tent with the pleasing announce- 
ment, “It has been done in high style and without loss.” 

This is not the place for a de tailed dese ‘viption of the storming 
of Seringapatam. On the 83rd of May (1799) the breach was 
reported practicable ; and the storming party, above four thou- 
<a in number, the majority of whom were Europeans, were 
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placed in the trenches before daybreak on the 4th. Gen). 
Baird had volunteered to lead the assault. Col. W ellesley was 
to remain in the advanced trenches in command of the reserve, 
to support the assaulting troops if necessary. At one o’clock 
in the afternoon the attackine column under Ge ul. Baird 
rushed forward, forded the Cauvery in the teeth of a tremen- 
dous fire, and in less than ten minutes had planted the British 
colors on the summit of the breach. The troops then filed off 
to the right and left, and overpowering all opposition were soon 
in possession of every part of the ramparts. 'Tippoo had fallen 
at one of the gateways, gallantly fighting to the last. Resis- 
tance ceased and Seringapatam was won, The killadar of the 
Palace conducted Genl. Baird to the spot where Tippoo had 
fallen ; and by the light of torches—for it was after dusk—the 
Sultan’ s body was discovered, to use Genl. Baird’s own words, 

“under a slaughtered heap of several hundreds.” When it was 
dragged out from among the slain the eyes were open, and the 
body. itself was so warm that Col. W ellesley, who had dy this time 
entered the fort, was doubtful whether the Sultan was not vet 
alive. But on fecling his heart and pulse that doubt was at 
once removed. Ile had received three wounds on the body and 
a ball had entered the temple. The fallen Sultan was placed in 
a palankeen and carried to the Palace. Genl. Baird, having 
despatched parties in every direction to stop the plunder and 
having posted guards at the palace, threw himself down on a 
carpet in the verandah to rest after the fatigues of this eventful 
day. His reflections must have been strange. Ile, now the 
master of Seringapatam, reposed but a few hundred yards from 
the spot where he had pined for three years a wretc shed captive, 
while the powerful sovereign who was then the arbiter of his 
fate now lay vanquished and dead within a few paces. Scarce ‘ly 
has the stage exhibited a more signal or more curious instance 
of the mutability of fortune. History does not record a more 
impressive situation than that of General Baird at this moment. 

Karly on the morning after the assault Genl. Baird proceed- 
ed to take measures for restoring order. He was thus engaged 
when Col. Wellesley arrived to relieve him. Baird was over- 
whelmed with astonishment at being thus deprived of the com- 
mand of the Fort which he had so gallantly won. He returned 
to camp in a mood of the highest indignation. “Before the 
sweat was dry on my brow,” he ‘wrote to a fr iend, ‘I was super- 
seded by an inferior officer.” He immediately addressed Genl. 
Harris, ‘bitterly complaining of the slight which had been put 
upon him. Genl. Harris vouchsafed no other explanation than 
that he would permit no subordinate officer to remonstrate with 
him on the propriety of his measures or on his selection of 
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oflicers for situations of public trust ; and he severely censured 
Gen]. Baird for a total want of discretion and of respect towards 
him, his immediate superior. Col. Wellesley’s temporary com- 
mand of the fort was in a few days made permanent. ‘This 
permanent supercession of Genl. Baird by Col. Wellesley in 
the command of Seringapatam is a matter that deserves examina- 
tion, not only as affecting the reputation of three of our most 
distinguished soldiers but on grounds of historic justice. 

It is evident that once the assault was over and the fort ne 
possession of, the tranquillization of the inhabitants, the restor: 
tion, of good order, and the carrying out of such arrange mh 
as would induce the people to return to their ordinary oc- 
cupations, became the primary object of the commander of 
Seringapatam. Now, was Genl. Baird the officer best fitted for 
such a task? His long and rigid imprisonment in that very 
place could not but be remembered by him with some bitter- 
ness—and he did remember it. Not only so, but recent crueltics 
on the part of 'Tippoo might well have exasperated and roused 
to vengeance a man of more self-control than Baird. In the 
trenches, previous to the assault, he had recognized among the 
soldiery several of his former fellow prisoners; and he assured 
them that they would soon have an opportunity of paying off 
old scores. While breathing his men for a few minutes on the 
ramparts during the assault, he had been informed that ‘Tippoo 
had cruelly put to death his E Juropean prisoners by having 
nails driven through their skulls ;* and while proceeding to- 
wards the Palace, he vowed to a brother officer that if the story 
were true he would deliver over Tippoo, as soon as he laid hands 
upon him, to the men of the 33rd, to be tried by them for the cold 
blooded murder of their comrades. What fate the royal ruffian 
would mect at their hands could not be very doubtful. So 
justly incensed was he that, long after all resistance had ceased, 
he hesitated to accept the offer made by the Princes to surrender 
the Palace on a promise of protection, unless they would inform 
him where their father was. It is true that Genl. Harris was 
not aware of all these circumstances, but he doubtless anticipated 
the tone of feeling that led to them. He must have felt that a 
man in Baird’s position, who had just stormed the town, was not 
the fittest person to tranquillize its inhabitants. He also knew 
that Baird’s temper was easily roused and not easily restrained, 
Indeed the whole career of Sir David Baird shows that, 

notwithstanding his many excellent and soldier-like qualities, he 


’ It was afterwards satisfac torily ascertained that the mode of death 
was the equally cruel one of twisting the neck. The unfortunate soldiers 
taken at the unsuccessful attack on the beetul-uut tope were put to 
death in this barbarous manner. 
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had an unhappy knack of getting into hot water with those 
around him. In his very first independent command—that at 
Tanjore—it had been necessary to remove him on account 
of his dissensions with the Resident. Every one knows | the 
story of his mother, when informed that Tippoo’s captives 
at Seringapatam were chained two and two, exclaiming, 
“God help the poor fellow that’s chained to our Davie! ” 
Whether this anecdote be authentic or not, the frequent collisions 
of Sir David Baird with his official brethren prove that its 
spirit was correct. Baird’s immediate “supercession” in the 
command of Seringapatam is accounted for by the fact that, soon 
after the assault, he had requested that the storming party might 
be relieved on account of the fatigue they had undergone. Col. 
Gurwood merely says that, in consequence of this request, Col. 
Wellesley, being next on the roster, was ordered to take the relief. 
But this does not account for the permanent command ( the ne- 
cessity of which was pointed out by Col. Wellesley himself ) being 
entrusted to him. Genl. Baird himself always regarded the mat- 
ter as adeliberate supercession—a supercession that pointed him 
out to the world as one not fit for any command of importance. 
We think that the considerations which we have mentioned had 
their weight in bringing Genl. Harris to the conclusion that Genl. 
Baird was not particularly well fitted for the command of Se- 
ringapatam. At the same time we must say that there does ap- 
pear to have been an excessive desire on the part of Genl. Harris 
throughout the campaign to aflord Col. Wellesley every oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself. But we attribute this, not to 
any sycophancy to the Governor General, but partly to a 
natural feeling of gratitude and partly to a conviction of Col. 
Wellesley’s own eminent merits. For this particular kind of 
duty he expressed his opinion that Col. Wellesley was the fittest 
officer in the army. As to Lord Mornington, so convinced was 
he of his brother’s pre-eminent qualifications for the envied post, 
that he announced to Genl. Harris that if the latter had not en- 
trusted the command to Col. Wellesley, his Lordship himself 
would have done so. We certainly think that, of the two, 
Wellesley was, by temper and tact, fitter than Baird to have the 
command of Seringapatam. Col. Wellesley appears to have sym- 
pathized with the wounded feelings of Gen]. Baird on the occasion ; 
and, soon after taking command in the fort, he presented Tippoo’s 
state sword to the General as being the man who had the best 
right to the trophy. Col. Wellesley in his new post speedily show- 
ed that Genl. Harris’ choice had not been misplaced. He found 
the town crowded with European and Native soldiers from all the 
regiments incamp, and plundering and disorder prevailing on all 
sides, Safeguards were at once placed by himself personally over the 
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houses of the principal inhabitants ; protection flags were hoisted 
in different quarters ; and, after repeated warnings by beat of 
drum against plundering the houses or molesting the imhabi- 
tants, three men were executed for the former offence. Order 
and confidence were soon restored by these measures. ‘The 
inhabitants, most of whom had left the town on the melt 
after the assault and slept in the open fields, began to return to 
their houses ; and in three days after the: storming, the main 
street of Serimgapatam was so crowded with heaps of proyisions 
and merchandize and with buyers and sellers as to exhibit the 
appearance of a fair. 

The submission of the whole country of Mysore quie kly 
followed upon the fall of Sermgapatam and the death of Tippoo. 
The Governor General appointed a Commission, consisting of 
Genl. Harris, Col. Wellesley, Mr. Henry Wellesley, Col. Kirkpat- 
rick and Col. Close, with Major Malcolm and Capt. Munro as 
Secretaries, to conduct the arrangement of the conquest under 
his Lordship’s orders. He determined to reconstitute, under 
British protection, a portion of the Mysore state under a des- 
cendant of the Hindoo Prince whom Hyder Ali had deposed, 
reserving the remaining portion for distribution among the allies. 
It was found that the Rajal’s widow was still alive and that the 
representative of the family was a child only five years of age. 
The able Brahmin, Poorneah, the fallen Sultan’s minister, who 
showed no disinclination to transfer his services from the late 
dynasty to one of his own race, was chosen to signify to the 
family the good fortune that was in store for them. Before how- 
ever any step was taken publicly in the matter, the family and 
relatives of 'Tippoo Sultan were, out of delicacy, removed to 
Vellore which was to be their future residence, and which, some 
years afterwards, and partly in consequence of that residence, 
became the scene of a dreadful tragedy. The removal of the 
disinherited prinees was entrusted by the Governor General to 
Col. Wellesley as an officer likely to combine every duty of 
humanity with the prudential precautions required by the ocea- 
sion. This painful but indispensable measure being effected, the 
British Commissioners proceeded to visit the future Rajah. 
They found the fallen family in a state of poverty and humilia- 
tion which excited the strongest compassion. The ancient palace 
of Mysore had been utterly destroyed by Tippoo, who wished to 
extinguish all remembrance that such a place had ever existed. 
‘he Commissioners were reccived in a mean apartment in a small 
house in Seringapatam, The young Rajah was surrounded by 
the males of his family, and the females were secluded behind a 
curtain which ran across the room. Here a formal communica- 
tion of the intentions of the British Govt. was made by the 
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Commissioners, and gratefully responded to by the Ranee from 
behind her curtain. ‘The ceremony of enthronement took place 
in what had once been the old town of Mysore. <A temporary 
building was erected for the purpose, and the old throne of thie 
Rajahs of Mysore, which had been found at Seringapatam, was 
used on the occasion. The British Commissioners and a British 
Regiment attended to do honor to the proceedings. ‘The young 
Rajah was met at the entrance by Genl. Harris and Meer 
Allum, each of whom took his hand and conducted him to the 
musnud, where he was hailed as Rajah of Mysore amid the 
acclamations of an immense multitude of Hindoos who had some 
reason to testify their delight at being emancipated from Tippoo’s 
brutal tyranny. Nearly forty years had elapsed since Hyder 
Ali usurped the government, and now was made fully apparent 
the truth of the observation, which had become almost proverbial 
in Mysore, that “ Hyder was born to create an empire, Tippoo to 
lose one.” By treaty with the new state a British subsidiary 
force was received by the Rajah; and the British Govt. were 
authorized to interfere in the affairs of Mysore, and even to as- 
sume the management of any part of the territory whenever they 
judged it necessary. These preliminaries being concluded, thie 
executive administration was organized. Poorneah, who was a 
man not only of eminent ability but of what is much rarer among 
native ministers—integrity, became the Rajah’s Dewan or chief 
minister ; Col. Close was selected as the Political Resident ; and 
Col. Wellesley was appointed to the military command. The 
appointment of a Native to the highest civil office in Mysore, and 
indeed of Natives to all the civil offices and most of the military 
offices in the country, was hailed with applause by the people in 
every part of India. Under the management of Poorncah, con- 
trolled by the British Resident, the experiment succeeded acl- 
mirably. The Marquis Wellesley, at the close of his administra- 
tion, declared that the success of the Mysore arrangements had 
fulfilled his most sanguine expectations. But Poorneah was a 
man in a million. He left the country at his death in a highly 
flourishing condition. The young Rajah, however, turned out to 
be of the common class of Eastern Princes—indolent, prodigal 
and oppressive ; and the usual result followed. Mysore has been 
for many years wholly managed by British officers. . 
Col. Wellesley applied himself with great energy and dis- 
cernment to his new duties. In organizing the military establish- 
ment, he replaced the most intelligent and experienced of Tippoo s 
officers in their former posts. He made it a primary object of 
his attention to open roads and communications throughout the 
province. In order to prevent Tippoo’s disbanded soldiers 
from combining in marauding bands, he ordered that every 
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horse in Mysore should be registered and that no horseman 
should be allowed to travel through the country without a 
passport. He himself made a tour of inspection through the 
different. districts. He guarded the authority of the Govt. of 
Mysore with what Major Wilks called a “ parental description of 
care.” The task of quieting the country was a diflicult one, as 
may be inferred from the following passage of a letter (of May, 
1800) to his friend Munro : “ I think that upon the whole we are 
not in the most thriving condition in this country. Polygars, 
Nairs and Moplas in arms on all sides of us ; an army full of 
disaffection and discontent, amounting to Lord knows what, on 
the Northern frontier, which increases as it advances like a snow- 
ball in snow. If we go to war in earnest however (and if we take 
the field at all it ought to be in earnest), 1 will collect every- 
thing that can be brought together from all sides, and we ought not 
to quit the field as long as there is a discontented or unsubdued 
polygar in the country.” At this time he received an offer, from 
the Governor General, of the military command of an expedition 
designed to be despatched against Batavia in conjunction with 
a naval squadron under Admiral Rainier. He wished™o go, but 
left it to Lord Clive, Governor of Madras, to decide the matter 
according to his sense of the public convenience. Lord Clive at 
once requested him to remain in a situation, which, (to use his 
Lordship’s words), “1 have long felt, and still feel, that you fill 
with singular advantage to our own country as well as to Mysore ; 
a situation, in which, for the prosperous settlements of our new 
acquisitions, integrity and vigilance of conduct are indispensable ; 
and in which your acquired knowledge and experience, especially 
in the event of active operations, must give you the advantage 
over other men ; and in which I should find it not only difficult 
but impossible to replace you to my satisfaction.” Under these 
circumstances the Governor Gencral, in a private letter to his 
“ Dear Arthur,” expressed his opinion that his brother could not 
quit Mysore at that time, adding, with his usual fraternal regard, 
“your conduct there has secured your character and advance- 
ment for the remainder of your life, and you may trust me for 
making the best use of your merits in your future promotion.”’ 
Affairs in Mysore were in a state that demanded instant atten- 
tion. Banditti infested the country ; many chiefs were disaffect- 
ed; and Dhoondiah Waugh ravaged the frontier with an army of 
freebooters. This leader, although in himself, as described by 
Col. Wellesley, “a despicable enemy,” might become formidable 
by leaguing with the disaffected, with whom he was already in 
communication ; ‘and his destruction was therefore necessary. 
Mr. Webbe, Secretary to the Madras Govt., announced to ( ol. 
Wellesley that he was to pursue the daring freebooter and hang 
hi on the first tree. 


Decremper, 1856. 
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The name of Dhoondiah Waugh has become famous from his 
thavmg been the object of the Duke of Wellington’s first cam- 
paign as a commander. Dhoondiah’s career had been an extraor- 
dinary one, and a full account of it would throw a strange light 
on Indian character and on the condition of Southern India be- 
fore the English became dominant there. But we have space 
merely to mention that, though a Mahratta by birth, he had 
been forcibly made a Mahommedan by Tippoo, and that he com- 
menced life as a private horseman im Hyder Ali’s service. He 
was a bold, dexterous, unscriputous and ambitious man, who 
aspired to erect a principality for himself out of the disor- 
dered provinces of the Southern Mahratta country. In this he 
might have succeeded if he had had only Mahrattas to deal with. 
His band had swelled to an army, and he had managed to be- 
come master of several Mahratta forts which he duly garri- 
soned. But, unfortunately for him, the British were at hand. 
Col. Wellesley, having, with some difficulty, obtained the Pesh- 
wa’s consent to pursue the marauder into the Mahratta territo- 
ries, marched against him in June (1800.) He was joined by 
Bappoo Gokla (afterwards the Peshwa’s famons commander in 
his last struggle with the British) and by some other Mahratta 
officers with their troops ; but they proved of little service. In- 
deed strong suspicions were entertained that the marauder was 
secretly encouraged by the treacherous Court of Poona. Col. 
Wellesley soon cleared the country between the Werda and 
the Toombuddra of Dhoondia’s adherents and seized several of 
his forts, the freebooter himself moving rapidly from place to 
place. On the 19th of July Wellesley writes to his friend 
Munro that he had given Dhoondia one run and had establish- 
ed an opinion of the superiority of the British force throughout 
the country. A few days later Col. Wellesley arrived at Dum- 
mul, a strong fort on the Mahratta frontier garrisoned by about 
a thousand of Dhoondia’s men. The killadar, when summoned, 
refused to surrender, on which the fort was attacked and carriec 
by escalade. The killadar, being regarded as only an officer 
of freebooters, was hanged. On the 30th the British force, af- 
ter a march of twenty-six miles, surprized a detachment of the 
enemy, about five thousand strong, encamped on the banks of 
the Malpoorba in charge of Dhoondiah’s baggage or rather plun- 
der. Wellesley charged them with his cavalry, and with such 
determination that they were almost to a man killed or driven 
into the river. An elephant, several camels, many bullocks, and 
innumerable horses were taken, as well as a number of women 
and children. The enemy’s guns, six in number, were on the op- 
posite side of the river, and Col. Wellesley being without the 
means of crossing made some of his Europeans swim over next 
morning to seize a boat. The guns were thus got possession of, 
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and he presented them to his Mahratta allies. The continued 
hotly to pursue Dhoondiah with the corps under his personal 
command and with a detachment of the Nizam’s subsidiary 
foree under Col. Stevenson, coming sometimes so close to el 
freebooter as to capture some of lis guns and supplies. All 
this time Dhoondiah was in communication with several of the 
officials of the country, by whom he was kept well informed of 
the movements of the British troops. One killadar endeavour- 
ed on some pretext or other to detain Col. Wellesley at his fort, 
in order that Dhoondiah who was not far off might have time to 
escape ; but, as Wellesley wrote to his friend Munro, “ 1 was 
not to be prevailed upon to stop, and even went so far as to 
threaten to hang a great man sent to show me the road, who 
manifested an inclination to show me a good road to a different 
place.” At length, on the 10th September, after many doub- 
lings and evasions, the King of the Two Worlds, as Dhoondiah 
styled himself, was run in upon by the British force. He drew 
up his army, consisting of five thousand horse, in a strong 
position at the village and rock of Conahgull and stood for 
some time with apparent firmness. Col. Wellesley, forming 
his four regiments of cavalry in one line in order to render it 
equal in length to that of the enemy, charged with such rapidity 
and spirit that the whole line opposed to him gave way and fled. 
They were pursued for several miles, many were killed, and the 
remainder were dispersed in small ‘parties over the face of the 
country. Dhoondiah was among the slain, and his body being 
recognized was brought into the British camp on a gun by the 
loth Dragoons. Thus terminated the adventurous life and the 
ambitious schemes of Doondiah Waugh, who, if he had lived 
fifty years earlier, might have become a second Hyder Ali. Major 
Munro, writing to Col. Wellesley on hearing of the death of the 
King of the Two W orlds, as both of these ‘officers were fond of 
styling the aspiring freebooter, remarks, ‘ Had you and your re- 
gic ide. army been out of the way, Dhoondiah would undoubtedly 
have become an independent and powerful prince and the founder 
of a new dynasty of cruel and treacherous Sultans.” An infant son 
of the fallen leader, named Salabut Khan, was found among the 
haggage and brought to Col. Wellesley, who kindly took charge 
of him. He had him educated in Mysore, and on his departure 
from India left several hundred pounds for the boy’s use. Sala- 
but Khan grew up a handsome and intelligent youth, and entered 
the Rajah of Mysore’s service. He died of cholera in 1822. The 
ar of Dhoondiah put an end to the warfare against him ; and 
Col. Wellesley received the thanks of the Governor General for 
the professional knowledge, the skilful management of resources 
and supplies, and the enterprizing and active spirit, which he had 
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displayed throughout the campaign. This eulogy was from a 
brother : but all who, from proximity to the scene of action, had 
an opportunity of forming a correct opinion, appear to have 
heartily coincided with it. 

A few months after the termination of this warfare, Col. Wel- 
lesley was apprized that he had been appointed by the Governor 
General to the command of a considerable force about to be 
assembled at Trincomalee, with the object cither of proceeding 
up the Red Sea to co-operate with the British army engaged in 
Egypt against the French, or of attacking the Mauritius which 
had long been a nest of French privateers, according as circum- 
stances might render advisable. The Mauritius was at leneth 
fixed upon as the object of attack, and the expedition against it 
was intended to be undertaken in conjunction with the squadron 
of Admiral Rainier, Commander.in-Chief in the Eastern seas. 
Col. Wellesley accordingly proceeded to Trincomalee, and oc- 
cupied himself in making the necessary arrangements. In this 
he was much assisted by the gallant Captain Malcolm, brother 
of Sir John Malcolm and afterwards well known as Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, who was then in command of H. M’s. ship Suffolk. The 
Commissariat, as usual, occupied a principal share of Col. Welies- 
ley’s attention. ‘lo Mr. North, the Governor of Ceylon, who had 
proposed that the expedition should start without certain requisite 
stores in hopes of their being despatched afterwards, he wrote ; 
* Articles of provision are not to be trifled with or left to chance ; 
and there is nothing more clear than that the subsistence of the 
troops must be certain upon the proposed service, or the service 
must be relinquished.” The expedition, however, never took place. 
Admiral Rainier declined to take part in it, on the ground that 
such a distant and hazardous expedition could not be undertaken 
without the express command of the British Govt. signified in 
the usual official form. In vain did the Governor General 
endeavow to convince the Admiral that, if no advantage was 
ever to be taken of the temporary or accidental weakness of the 
enemy’s possessions in the East without express orders from 
England, many opportunities of reducing their power and re- 
sources would be lost. The gallant Admiral was a thorouzh 
disciple of the red-tape school, and remained immoveable. ‘The 
Governor General, thus thwarted, turned his attention to Ba- 
tavia, for the reduction of which he had express instructions 
from England,—so that Admiral Rainier had it not in his power 
to refuse the co-operation of the Naval squadron. The forces at 
Trincomalee were therefore directed to proceed against Batavia. 
Here General Baird came once more into collision with Col. 
Wellesley. The General had been for above a year in com- 
mand of-the Dinapore division,—when, hearing of the proposed 
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expedition, he hurried down to Calcutta to seek the command 
of it. He warmly expostulated with the Governor General a- 
gainst employing a junior Colonel to command such an important 
expedition while the services of a Major General were available. 
The result of some very animated interviews with the Governor 
Gencral 01 the subject was that Genl. Baird was appoint«d 
commander of the expedition, with Col. Wellesley as second in 
command. Minute instructions were drawn up, in accordance 
with which Genl. Baird, after taking Java, was to remain there 
as Governor, while Col. Wellesley was to proceed, with as 
many troops as could be spared, to attack the Mauritius, of 
which he was to assume the civil and military government. It 
is very evident that the Marquis Wellesley, throughout his 
viceroyalty, had a truly fraternal regard to the interests 
of his younger brother and lost no opportunity of affording 
him the means of distinction and advancement. But this ex- 
pedition met the fate of that previously projected for the 
Mauritius, and never took place. In February (1801) the 
Governor General received instructions from England to des- 
patch a force to Egypt to co-operate with Sir Ralph Abercromhie 
in expelling the French, The troops which were assembled at 
Trincomalee were appointed to this duty, Genl. Baird retaining 
the chief command. Col. Wellesley was as deeply mortified at 
his supercession in command of the Trincomalee force as Genl. 
Baird had been when superseded in the command of Seringa- 
patam by Col. Wellesley. There was something like poetic jus- 
tice in the manner in which the rival commanders thus alter- 
nately got the better of each other. Writing on the subject to 
his brother Henry (afterwards Lord Cowley) who had recently 
arrived in India, Col. Wellesley thus lays bare his heart—“TI 
was at the top of the tree in this country. The Governments 
of Fort St. George and Bombay, which I had served, placed 
unlimited confidence in me, and I had received from both strong 
and repeated marks of their approbation. Before I quitted the 
Mysore country I arranged the plan for taking possession 
of the ceded districts, which was done without striking a blow; 
and another plan for conquering Wynaad and reconquering 
Malabar, which I am informed has succeeded without loss on 
our side. But this supercession has ruined all my prospects, 
founded upon any service that I may have rendered. I ask you 
has there been any change whatever of circumstances that 
was not expected when I was appointed to the command? If there 
has not (and no one can say there has, without doing injustice 
to the Governor General’s foresight) my supercession must have 
been occasioned either by my own misconduct or by an altera- 
tion of the sentiments of the Governor General. I have not 
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been guilty of robbery or murder, and he has certainly changed 
his mind ; but the world, which is always good. natured towards 
those whose affairs do not ex xactly prosper, will not fail to sus- 
pect that both or worse have been the occasion of my being 
banished, like General Kray, to my estate in Hungary. I did 
not look and did not wish for the appomtment which was given 
to me; and I say that it would probably have been more proper 
to give it to somebody else; but when it was given to me, and a cir- 
cular written to the Governments upon the subject, it would have 
been fair to allow me to hold it till I did something to deserve 
to lose it. I put private considerations out of the question, as 
they ought and have had no weight in causing either my 
original appointment or my supercession. I am not quite satis- 
fied with the manner in which I have been treated by Govt. 
upon this occasion.” “ However,” he concludes with manly seuse. 
“[T have lost neither my health, nor temper in consequence 
thereof—but it is uscless to write any more upon a subject of 
which I wish to retain no remembrance whatever.” 

In February (1801) Col. Wellesley sailed from Ceylon for 
Bombay with the Trincomalee troops. He had received no 
orders to take this step; and his letters, public and private, 
show how apprehensive he was that he would incur Lord Wel- 
leslev’s displeasure by it. But he felt it to be his duty not to 
delay anticipating what he believed to be the Governor General’s 
wish, and deeming it to be his duty he acted upon his conviction 
at once. His special object in going to Bombay was to hasten 
the arrangements for the supply of prov isions to the troops,— 
for in all bis military undertakings, the Commissariat, on which 
the efficiency of an army so much depends, never seemed for an 
hour absent from his thonghts. Lord Wellesley, with his usual 
kindness and consideration in whatever concerned his brother 
expressed approval of his having gone to Bombay although with- 
out orders but privately alluded to the dangerous precedent which 
such a step might create. The Governor General, at the same time, 
in a private letter to Genl. Baird, who was then on board ship 
in Saugor Roads on the eve of starting for the Egyptian ex- 
pedition, expressed his hope that the General would admit Co). 
Wellesley to his cordial confidence and give the public the full 
benefit of that officer’s talents. Genl. Baird heartily told the 
Governor General in reply that his brother’s talents would have 
full scope. ‘ Trust me my Lord” he added, “I harbour no 
little jealousy—all in my breast is zeal for my king and coun- 
try.” Gen). Baird, on arriving at Bombay, found that Governor 
Dunean and Col. Wellesley had been so active in laying in pro- 
visions and preparing transports that the expedition was nearly 
ready to proceed to sea. Ali the arrangements for embarking 
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for Mocha had been completed when Col. Wellesley was seized 
with intermittent fever, of which he had had a previous at- 
tack at Trincomalee. Genl. Baird therefore sailed without 
him. So anxious was Col. Wellesley to follow that it was 
with difficulty his medical adviser- restrained him from going 
on board ship. His illness at length became of so serious 
a nature that he was obliged to resort to a course of nitrous 
baths, and all thoughts of taking a part in the Egyptian ex- 
pedition were abandoned. He was extremely solicitous that his 
friends and the publie should not think that Gen. Baird’s de- 
meanor had anything to do with this ; and in a letter to Baird 
himself he frankly acknowledged that gallant officer’s kind and 
handsome behaviour towards him, candidly adding that he had 
not expected such treatment. His illness continuing to render 
him incapable of proceeding on active service, he determined to 
return to his old: command in Mysore, which he had quitted 
with regret and now rejoined with pleasure. He anticipated 
however, al] manner of evil consequences to his reputation and 
future views from abandoning the Egyptian expedition. “ But” 
he philosophically remarks “ it cannot be helped ; and to things 
of that nature I generally contrive to make up my mind.” The 
most sagacious of us are but short-sighted mortals, where ouv 
interests or passions are concerned. There now-appears some- 
thing, ludicrous in the Duke of Wellington having bewailed his 
supercession in the command of the barren expedition to Egypt 
as an almost irretrievable blow to his reputation and prospects. 
The Egyptian expedition, although barren as to practical results 
was highly creditable to Genl. Baird. That commander, by the 
exercise of great fortitude, skill and judgment, performed the 
difficult and perilous enterprize of marching his troops across the 
desert of Suez with perfect suecess. But the fate of the French 
army in Egypt had been decided previous to his arrival. Baird 
returned to India and was placed on the staff of the Madras 
establishment. 

In April (1801) Col. Wellesley was formally directed by the 
Madras Govt. to resume the command of the forces in Mysore, 
and he accordingly proceeded from Bombay to Sermgapatam. 
Here, for upwards of a year, he was occupied i in concluding the 
organization of the military administration of Mysore and com- 
pleting the pacification of the country. At this time he was 
promoted to the rank of Major General. His position in My- 
sore was such as to subject him to heavy expences ; and a very 
handsome allowance had therefore been granted to him by 
the Govt. of Madras. The Court of Directors, who had for 
some time, been growing dissatisfied with the Marquis Wel- 
lesley’s great military expenditure, took this opportunity of 
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aiming an indirect blow at him and ordered his brother’s al- 
lowances to be reduced on the ground of their being extrava- 
gant. The Marquis fired at this, and bitterly complained that 
the Court had offered him “ the most direct, marked, and dis- 
gusting personal indignity which could be devised.” He fur- 
ther expressed his opinion that if the Court thought him capa- 
bie of permittmg the Madras Govt. to grant an extravagant al- 
lowauce, or thought his brother capable of accepting such an 
allowance, if ought to remove both from its service. ‘This cir- 
cumstance, combined with some other matters of dispute with 
the Court, led the Governor General in January, 1802 to inti- 
mate a desire to be relieved of his high office at the close of the 
year. The Court of Directors , howev: er, with many complimen- 
tary expressions, requested him to prolong his stay for another 
year, The state of British relations with the Mahrattas soon 
put all thoughts of quitting his post out of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley’s head ; and it was well that such a man was at the head 
of the Govt. in the contest which speedily ensued with the great 
Mahratta chicfs. The time had come for deciding whether 
the strangers from beyond the sea, or the mountain tribe which 
had so strangely risen from a horde of marauders to a nation of 
conquerors, were to be the Lords of India. 

It would be out of place here to enter into a detail of the in- 
ternal contests among the Mahratta chiefs, which led to the 
direct interference of the British Govt. in the affairs of the Mah- 
ratta Empire. It will be sufficient to state that the Marquis 
Wellesley was desirous of forming a subsidiary treaty with 
the Peshwa, the nominal head of the Mahratta confederacy ; 
and while the arrangements for this were in progress, Holkar, 
who was in arms against Scindia and the Peshwa, defeated their 
combined forces near Poona in October, 1802. Upon this the 
Peshwa, Bajee Rao, fled to Bassein near Bombay, and threw 
himself upon British protection. Here, on the last day of the 
year, a treaty was concluded with him by Col. Close, the late 
Resident at Poona, whereby, among other stipulations, it was 
agreed that the British and the Peshwa would conjointly defend 

ach other’s territories against all enemies, and that the Peshwa 
would receive per manently into his dominions a subsidiary force 
and, while exercising complete sovereignty over his own sub- 
jects, would conduct all his relations with other states under 
British advice. Dowlut Rao Scindia and Ragojee Bhonsla, 
the Rajah of Berar, the two leading Mahratta chiefs, were de- 
cidedly adverse to any such British interference as was here 
contemplated, and were, besides, displeased at not having been 
consulted regarding the Tre eaty ; while the third great Mahratta 
chief, Jeswunt Rao Holkar, was at the time lying at Poona 
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with an army hostile to the Peshwa. Thus a war with these 
chiefs seemed almost inevitable as soon as the British Govt. 
proceeded to carry out the stipulations of the Treaty of Bassein. 
A British force had been previously assembled at Hurryhur, 
on the North West frontier of Mysore, as a precautionary mea- 
sure in consequence of the disordered state of Mahratta affairs. 
In March, 1803, this army, which was commanded by Genl. 
Stuart, numbered twenty thousand men ; and a strong detach- 
ment of it was ordered to advance into the Mahratta territory 
under the command of General Wellesiey, who had been select- 
ed for this service by Lord Clive, Governor of Madras, as pos- 
sessing (to use his Lordship’s words at the time) much practical 
experience, great local knowledge and personal influence among 
the Mahratta chieftains, and eminent ability for the discharge 
of the political as well as military duties which were requisite 
to be performed. At this time, indeed, Southern India exhibit- 
ed an array of officers of ability and political experience such 
as never before or since appeared at any one period in Anglo- 
Indian history. A mere enumeration of the names will be 
sufficient to show this. In addition to Genl. Wellesley, the 
destined leader in the impending war, there were Major Mal- 
colm (who was to accompany him as Political Assistant), Col. 
Barry Close, Resident with the Peshwa, Col. Collins, Resident 
with Scindiah, Major Kirkpatrick, Resident with the Nizam, and 
Mr. Josiah Webbe, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Ma- 
jor (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro, and Major Wilks, the 
historian of Mysore, who were variously employed in Mysore 
and the Deccan. Nearly all of these took part in some capa- 
city or other in the war about to commence. Nor must we 
forget Genl. Baird, of whom we are now to take a farewell here. 
That gallant but very sensitive officer was m command of a 
division of the Madras Army, but finding that his corps was 
much reduced by drafts made upon it to strengthen Genl. 
Wellesley’s force, and deeming that he was neglected in order 
that his more favoured rival might be advanced, he remonstrat- 
ed with the Madras Govt., and this not proving successful he 
relinquished his command and returned to Europe. On a calm 
review of all the circumstances attending Gen]. Baird’s distin- 
enished career in the Kast, it is impossible not to sympathize 
in some degree with his feelings on this occasion. The con- 
quest of the Cape of Good Hope soon, however, afforded scope 
for his energy and zeal ; and his conduct in Spain, as second in 
con.mand under Sir John Moore, afterwards more widely extend- 
ed his reputation. It is remarkable that on the very first ser- 
vice in which Sir Arthur Wellesley was engaged after his return 
to Europe—the Expedition to Copenhagen—there also was his 
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old friend, Baird. It is gratifying to add that by none were 
the Duke of Wellington’s successive victories in the Peninsula 
hailed with a warmer feeling than by Sir David Baird. 

General Wellesley’s advancing ferce numbered about ten thou- 
sand men, including one Regiment of European Cavalry and two 
Regiments of European infantry, besides a large body of the 
Rajah of Mysore’s herse. The object of the advance was in the 
first instance to encourage the jagheerdars in the Southern Mah- 
ratta country to declare for the Peshwa, and then to proceed to 
Poonaand establish there an order of things favorable to the Pesh- 
wa’s return to his capital. Wellesley marched with his army from 
Hurryhur on the 9th March (1803,) crossed the Toombuddra on 
the 12th and reached the Kistna on the 31st. Since the General 
had been in this part of the country, three years previously, 
there had been nothing but one continued contest for power and 
plunder between the great Mahratta jagheerdars. His conduct 
in the command of Mysore and in the campaign against Doon- 
diah Waugh had given him fame and extraordinary influence 
among these turbulent chieftains ; and he took care on this 
occasion to conciliate the inhabitants by preventing all plun- 
der and excess. The consequence was that his army were every- 
where received as friends ; and the heads of the great Mahratta 
families of Gokla, Putwurdhun, Vinchor, Dessye, and others, 
ceasing their contests for the time, joined him with their forces, 
consisting principally of horse. In these chiefs it was easy to 
observe a thorough detestation of the Peshwa’s person and a 
decided apprehension of his power, founded on a_ long 
series of mutual injuries. It was indeed rather to General Wel- 
lesley than to the Peshwa that they tendered their support. 
During his march onwards he relieved the Nawab of 
Savanore, a starving brother-in-law of Tippoo-Sultan, with 
a present of five thousand Rupees. Being joined on the 15th 
of April by the Hyderabad subsidiary force under Col. Stevenson, 
he proceeded towards Poona so as to secure the Peshwa’s march 
to that place from Bassem. Meanwhile Holkar had retired 
from Poona with his army and withdrawn to Chandore, three 
hundred miles distant; but Amrut Rao, the brother of the 
Peshwa by adoption, and whose son had been placed by Holkar 
on the musnud, was left behind with a small detachment. Re- 
peated intimations were conveyed to Genl. Wellesley by Col. 
Close from Poona that Amrut Rao intended to burn the city 
previous to retreating. Accordingly, General Wellesley pushed 
on by forced marches with his cavalry over a rugged country and 
through the difficult pass of the Little Bhore Ghaut, and arrived 
at Poona on the 20th April, having marched sixty miles during 
the preceding thirty-four hours. “Amrut Rao moved off with 
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pricipitation on the morning of General Wellesley’s arrival, 
leaving the city uninjured. The British were welcomed at 
Poonah as deliverers by the few inhabitants who had remained in 
it, and great numbers who had fled to the adjoining hills at once 
returned to their houses and resumed their occupations. It was 
found that Holkar’s barbarities and the ravages of the bands of 
Pindarrees attached to his eamp, had reduced the country for 
a distance of a hundred and fifty miles from Poona to an unin- 
habited desert. The grain and forage had been consumed ; 
the houses had been pulled down for firewood ; the inhabitants 
had fled with their cattle ; and for fifteen days before reach- 
ing the Mahratta capital, the British army did not meet with 
a human being excepting in one village. Such was the devas- 
tating nature of Mahratta warfare. 

The Peshwa reached Poona on the 13th May under a strong 
British escort. Next day he admitted Genl. Wellesley to an 
interview, which was mutually satisfactory. The General was 
struck with His Highness’ quickness and ability and with his 
apparent anxiety to perform all the stipulations of the Treaty. 
The Peshwa, on his part conversed with the British commander 
with frankness and cordiality, invited him to an entertainment 
to be given in his honor and soon afterwards showed his con- 
fidence in the Genera}’s integrity and discretion by transmitting 
through him all important orders to the MahrattaSirdars. But in 
the course of a few days Genl. Wellesley discovered that Bajee 
Rao’s graceful person, polished demeanor and flowing con- 
versation concealed a fickleness of purpose, an incapacity for 
government, a jealousy of British influence, and an excessive 
malice towards all who had ever opposed him or whom he had 
ever injured, that rendered him a very unsafe ally. It was not 
until a later period, however, that he fully fathomed the depths 
of that base, inhuman, treacherous and vindictive disposition 
which marked out Bajee Rao as a bad man even among 
Mahrattas. 

Previous to this it had become apparent that a confederacy 
was being formed among the great Mahratta chiefs with the 
view of opposing British influence and subverting the Treaty of 
Bassein: Scindiah crossed the Nerbudda with his army and 
advanced to Burhanpoor; the Rajah of Berar was preparing 
to join him ; and negotiations were carried on between Scindiah 
and Holkar for the accommodation of their mutual differences 
and with the view of inducing Holkar to take part in the con- 
federacy. In this conjuncture the Governor General had des- 
patched Col. Collins to Seindiah’s camp to learn the intentions of 
that chief. On Collins requesting to be informed if there was 
any intention to obstruct the fulfilment of the Treaty of Basscin, 
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Scindiah coolly replied that he would answer the question as 
soon as he had held a conference with the Rajah of Berar, when 
the Colonel should be informed “ whether there was to be peace or 
war.” This insolent and hostile declaration, as the Governor 
General justly deemed it, rendered it necessary to prepare for 
active hostilities. Genl. Lake, the Commander-in-Chief, was 
directed to assemble an army in Northern India. Col. Steven- 
son with the Hydrabad subsidiary force had previously pro- 
ceeded from Poona to the Nizam’s frontier, which had been 
threatened by Holkar ; Gen]. Wellesley marched with his army 
from Poona on the 4th of June (1803); and Genl. Stuart 
advanced with the reserve army to a position from which he 
could co-operate with Wellesley and Stevenson. The Governor 
General, aware that in the course of the transactions whether of 
diplomatic intercourse or of warfare, with the confederate chiefs, 
many questions might arise demanding prompt decision, re- 
solved to unite for a time the general direction and control of all 
political and military affairs in the Deccan under a distinct local 
authority, and having full confidence in his brother’s military and 
political abilities and in his zeal, judgment and experience, vested 
these powers in his hands. Similar powers were afterwards entrust- 
ed to Genl. Lake for Hindustan. The Marquis Wellesley had 
formed a vast scheme of military and political operations, with 
the view of reducing the great military power of Scindiah, ex- 
cluding the Mahrattas from Northern India and from communi- 
cation with the Sikhs, destroying the quasi-French state which 
Perron and other adventurers had established on the Jumna, 
delivering the Emperor of Delhi out of the hands of the Mah- 
rattas or rather of their French subordinates, establishing the 
Peshwa and the Nizam in their respective Governments under 
British protection, obtaining possession of the Doab, of the Jumna 
and Ganges, including Delhi and Agra, of Bundelcund, of 
Cuttack and of the seaports of Guzerat, so as thoroughly to con- 
solidate and secure the Company’s dominions. His object in a 
word was to render the British the paramount power in India. 
Of his success in this grand scheme our present position in 
India is the result and the standing proof. 

Genl. Wellesley’s vigorous and judicious measures soon justi- 
fied his brother’s generous confidence in him. On the very day 
of his march from Poona the armies of Scindiah and the Rajah 
of Berar had formed a junction on the frontier of the Nizam’s 
territorics. Holkar had retired into Malwa to watch the course 
of events. ‘The negotiations between Col. Collins and the con- 
federate chiefs drageed themselves slowly on. The language of 
these chiefs displayed the vagueness usual in Mahratta diplomatic 
intercourse, aud might be ‘made to bear any meaning. But it 
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became gradually evident that their object was to gain time so 
as to draw Holkar into the confederacy and to enable them by 
menaces and promises to rouse the neighbouring native princes 
against the British. Genl. Wellesley, after bearing patiently 
with their evasive and dilatory conduct for some time, at length 
resolved to bring matters to an issue and decide at once, in 
Scindiah’s own words, whether there was to be peace or war. 
Accordingly on the 18th of July, being then encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Ahmednugger, he directed Col. Collins to in- 
timate to the confederate Princes that if they were sincere in 
their amicable professions they must show it by retirimg from 
their menacing position on the Nizam’s frontier and w ithdraw- 
ing their armies, Scindiah into his own territories across the 
Nerbudda and the Rajah of Berar to his capital of Nag- 

pore,—in which case the British army would also retire to their 
usual stations. If this was not agreed to Col. Collins was to 
leave Scindiah’s camp, and hostilities would commence. This 
was a proposal which could not be misunderstood and which 
would soon bring the intention of the confederates to the test,— 
and they were perplexed how to meet such plain dealing. They 
attempted to continue their former game of evasion; and Col. 
Collins, unable to obtain a decided reply, at length left Scin- 
diah’s camp after more than five months of fruitless effort to 
avert war. Even after this the confederates addressed Genl. 
Wellesley, proposing that he should move his troops to Madras, 
Bombay and Seringapatam, while they on their part should 
withdraw their united armies to Burhanpore, fifty miles from 
the Nizam’s frontier. They could scarcely expect that such an 
absurd proposal as this, which would give them the opportunity 
of pursuing their hostile schemes unopposed and at the most 
favorable season for military operations, would be listened to. 
Genl. Wellesley’s reply was firm and decisive : “ This proposal 
is unreasonable and inadmissible, and you must stand the con- 
sequences of the measures which I find myself obliged to adopt 
in order to repel your aggressions. I offered you peace on terms 
of equality, and honorable to all parties ; you have chosen war, 
and are responsible for all consequences”. This was on the 6th 
August ; and next day he published a proclamation announcing 
that he had commenced hostilities against Scindiah and the Ra- 
jah of Berar, but that he had no intention of making war upon 
the inhabitants of the country, and requiring all civil officers to 
remain quietly at their stations and obey his orders,—assuring 
them that if they did no injury to the British army none would 
be done to them, but that such of the inhabitants as abandoned 
their dwellings or endeavored to injure the British army or its 
followers would be treated as enemies. Genl. Wellesley had at 
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this time under his immediate command a force of above fifteen 
thousand men, including two large bodies of Mysore and Mah- 
ratta Horse. Under his orders were also the Hydrabad sub- 
sidiary force commanded by Col. Stevenson, amounting to eight 
thousand men, besides a corps of Mogul cavalry, posted on the 
Nizam’s frontier, and a field and garrison force of seven thou- 
sand men in Guzerat, commanded by Col. Murray, the same of- 
ficer who, as Sir John Murray, was unlucky enough during the 
Peninsular war to lose his artillery at Tarragona. The united 
forces of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar, which were lying 
in the neighbourhood of the Adjuntea ghaut near the Nizam’s 
frontier, consisted of thirty-eight thousand cavalry, twelve 
thousand infantry, a thousand camels carrying rockets and 
light pieces of ordnance, and above two hundred guns. Several 
of these corps were however only half disciplined, and it may 
be added that neither of the confederate chiefs possessed any 
military ability or experience. Including Genl. Lake’s army, 
and various detachments at different points, above fifty thousand 
British troops were in arms to carry out the comprehensive plan 


which the Governor General had formed for the extension of 


British dominion and influence. Genl. Stuart had been authoriz.. 
ed by the Governor General to assume the command of General 


WwW ellesley’s s army wherever he thought proper. With rare self 


denial however, mingled, it may be, with somewhat of a feeling 
of deference to what he must have known were the Governor 
General’s private wishes, he declined this honor, and his words on 
the occasion are too creditable to Genl. Wellesley to be omitted 
here. It will be seen what was the opinion formed of that 
officer at this early period of his career by his immediate 
military superior. Writing to the Governor General on the 8th 
August, Genl. Stuart says :— 

“The experience gained by Major Genl. Wellesley during his 
former operations in the Mahratta territories, the extensive know- 
ledge and influence which he has acquired in the present campaign, 
and his eminent military talents, enable him better than any other 
officer to prosecute with success the service which he has hitherto 
conducted with so much ability ; and I have chosen to relinquish the 
gratification which I should derive from the command of an army, 
probably destined to undertake very distinguished services, in order 
to continue that important charge in the hands of the officer best 
qualified in my judgment to exercise it with advantage to the public.” 


On the same day on which this was written orders were issued 
by the Nizam, placing all his military commanders and his 
frontier talookdars under Genl. Wellesley, even to the extent 
of displacing them if he thought proper. The assistance render- 
ed to him by the Civil officers of his ally the Peshwa was merely 
nominal, ‘ The Peshwa is too bad” he writes to his friend Close : 
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‘it is really discreditable to the British Government to have any 
thing to say to him.” He describes in very dark colors the state 
of the Peshwa’s territories at this time. The whole countr vy was 
unsettled and in ruins. Entire districts had been depopulated by 
the extortion and marauding of Holkar’s army and his Pindareee 
retainers. Very little revenue was received by the jagheerdars, 
who were consequently obliged to wink at their troops plunder- 
ing the villages for the means of subsistence. No man who 
could find any thing to seize or steal would employ himself in cul- 
tivation. Many of. the jagheers and forts even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poona, were in the hands of men who refused obe- 
dience to the Peshwa’s Govt. ; and that Government was in 
such a state of weakness and confusion as to be quite helpless 
against disobedience. ‘This state of matters tended greatly to 
encourage the confederate Princes, who were further under the 
delusion that a union of the chiefs of the Mahratta Empire would 
be as powerful now against the British as it had been in former 
times. Genl. Wellesley had very little doubt in his own mind 
that he would soon convince them to the contrary. The con- 
federates also boasted that they would tire out the English as 
they had tired out the Mahommedans by the favorite Mahratta 
system of predatory warfare ; but, to use Genl. Wellesley’s words, 
“unless they find British officers and soldiers to be in the same 
corrupted, enervated state in which their predecessors found the 
Mussulman in the last century, they cannot expect much success 
from it.” 

In accordance with the plan of operations which he had _ form- 
ed, Genl. Wellesley, on the 6th August, the day of declaring 
war, sent orders to Guzerat for an attack upon Scindiah’s fort 
of Broach, and he himself two days afterwards attacked Ahmed- 
nuggur. This fortress, ever since the days of tle famous 
Chand Bibi, had been regarded in the Deccan as impregnable, 
and to the British General it appeared the strongest native 
fort he had seen excepting Vellore. The Pettah, or fortified 
suburb, was simultaneously escaladed in three places, and 
after an obstinate defence by a party of Arabs was carried,—on 
which the fortress surrendered. The pusillanimous killadar 
seemed more anxious to save his property than to strike a blow 
for his master. During the attack on the pettah Col. Welles- 
ley was struck with the gallantry of a young officer who 
had not before come under his notice, and he immediately 
made him his Brigade Major. This officer afterwards become 
Sir Colin Campbell and was the Duke of Wellington’s compa- 
nion on many a hard fought field. The acquisition of Ahmed- 
nuggur was of immense importance to the success of the war. 
Besides securing the communication with the South and afford- 
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ing a secure depot for stores, it placed at the British General’s 
command all Seindiah’s territories south of the Godavery and 
cut off the connection of the confederates with the Deccan. 
Leaving a garrison in Ahmednuggur Genl. Wellesley began 
his march Northward on the 18th of August, through a coun- 
try exhibiting melancholy signs of Mahratta warfare in de epo- 
pulated villages and uncultivated fe'ds. By the 24th the army 
had crossed the Godavery. This river was very wide ; and the 
mode of transit was in wicker boats, made by the troops them- 
selves from the neighbouring jungle, and covered with bullock 
skins. Here Major Malcolm was obliged to quit the camp and 
proceed to Bombay on account of his health ; and Col. Welles- 
ley missed much his extensive infor mation regarding the 
country and his valuable assistance in political matters. 
A gentleman however was present with the force, admira- 
bly qualified to supply the v 1 art Elphinstone, 
then Persian Interpreter on Genl. Wellesley’s staff and since so 
honorably distinguished in Indian diplomacy and administra- 
tion and in Indian historical research. The confederates had by 





this time entered the Nizam’s territories with a large body of 


horse. They spread their Pindarrees over the country and 
began to plunder, but with so little success that great distress 
existed in their camp and flour and grain were selling at two 
and a half seers for the Rupee. The villages were in general 
walled, and as the enemy were without guns and their horse 
could not get over the walls, the inhabitants were tolerably 
secure. Indecd in several instances the cowardly Pindarrees 
were beaten off in fair fight by the village peons. The enemy 
however managed to seize some of the principal inhabitants, 
whom they kept as hostages for the payment of contributions 
which they had demanded from the districts. On learning 
this, Gen]. Wellesley thought it necessary to retaliate, as the 
only means of checking such an unjustifiable mode of w arfare, 
and at once requested “the Governor of Bombay and the Resi- 
dent at Poona to seize any of the relatives of Scindiah or Ra- 
ghoojee Bhonsla residing in these places. The enemy, pressed 
upon by Genl. Wellesley, abandoned the predatory warfare on 
which they had entered with their cavalry, and forming a junc- 
tion with sixteen battalions of Scindiah’s regular infantry 
and a large and well equipped train of Artillery under two 
French officers, encamped on the 21st September in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village of Bokerdun on the bank of the Kaitna 
river. On the same day the respective corps of Wellesley and 
Stevenson were so close to each other that the commanders 
were able to hold a conference, at which a plan was concerted 






of attacking the enemy with both divisions on the morning of 
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the 24th. On the 22nd, in accordance with this plan, Wellesley 
marched towards them by the Eastern route and Stevenson 
hy the western route. This separation was necessary, not only 
because both corps could not pass through the same ’ defiles in 
one day, but because both the roads through the hills required 
to be occupied in order that the enemy might not move off by 
one of them and thus avoid altogether the action so much 
desired by the British commanders. The object in view was 
that both corps should arrive within twelve or fourteen miles of 
the enemy on the 23rd and move to attack them next morning. 
Krroneous information however disconcerted this plan. On 
arriving at the village of Naulniah on the 23rd, Genl. Wellesley 
found that the enemy, instead of being twelve or fourteen miles 
were only six miles distant. He was informed at the same time 
that their cavalry had moved off and that their infantry were 
about to follow. Eager to prevent their escape he resolved to 
attack them at once, and sending notice of his intention to Col. 
Stevenson who was then only eight miles distant and whom he 
directed to move forward, and leaving a strong guard with his 
baggage and stores at Naulniah, he marched towards the 
enemy. He himself went on at the head of the pickets to re- 
connoitre, and found that he had been misinformed as to the 
enemy’s cavalry having moved off. On ascending a rising 
ground he beheld the whole army of the confederates in his front 
encamped on the opposite bank of the Kaitna river near its 
junction with the Juahnullah. Their right, consisting entirely 
of cavalry, rested on the village of Bokerdun, and the line 
extended six miles to their left, consisting of infantry and artil- 
lery, in the direction of Assye. ‘Their position was most for- 
midable, and they greatly outnumbered the British force in 
all arms. They had above thirty thousand cavalry, above ten 
thousand regular infantry and about a hundred guns,—while to 
oppose this ‘vast host Genl. Well Jesley had only four thousand 
five hundred British troops (of which one regiment of cavalry 
and two of infantry were Europeans) and five thousand Mysore 
and Mahratta horse, with a few field pieces. Intelligence was 
also at this time brought to him that the Mahratta horse in- 
tended to go over to the enemy as soon as the engagement 
commenced.* The most daring commander that ever lived 
might well have hesitated under these circumstances. General 
Wellesley deliberated whether to attack the enemy at once, or 
withdraw to Naulniah and in conjunction with Col. Stevenson 
attack them on the following morning. Reflecting that if he 
withdrew he should be harassed by their hordes of cav alry all 
the way to Naulniah, that his baggage would also be in danger, 


* Grant Dufi’s History of the Mahrattas. 
DecreMBER, 1856, 2A 
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and above all that the enemy, on hearing of the junction of the 
two British corps, would probably decamp during the night, he de- 
termined upon an immediate attack. The determination was a 
bold one, but he knew the Mahrattas, and he had such confidence 
in his own troops that his predominant feeling was that the enemy 
could not now escape him. He had first come in front of their 
right but he resolved to make the attack on their left, as the defeat 
of their infantry and artillery would most effectually break their 
strength. The river Kaitna, which flowed between the hostile 
armies, is bordered by steep banks: it was impassable every 
where for guns except at the village of Peepulgaon. This ford, 
which was “beyond the left flank of the enemy who had most 
negligently omitted to guard it, was occupied by Genl. Wellesley. 

He left the Mysore and Mahratta Horse on the southern side 
of the river in order to keep in check a large body of the 
enemy’s Cavalry which had followed his route from the right of 
their position. He then crossed the Kaitna with his twelve 

hundred cavalry, thirteen hundred European infantry and ar- 
tillery and two thousand native infantry to encounter the confe- 
derate host of forty thousand men. Immediately on crossing 
he drew up his troops in order of battle, in three lines, on the 
tongue of land between the Kaitna and the rugged nulla of the 
Juah which ran parallel to it. The first line consisted of the 


advanced pickets, the 78th Highlanders and two battalions of 


Sepoys ; the second of the 7. ith Highlanders and the remainder 
of the sepoys; and the third of the cavalry. Meanwhile the 
enemy, having, discovered General W ellesley’s design of attack- 
ing their left, had altered the position of their infantry, which 
was no longer, as at first, along the Kaitna, but extended i in one 
long line right across from that river to the Juahnullah, with 
a second shorter line running at a right angle to the first, 
the left of both resting on the village of Assye , where their 
formidable park of artillery was posted. ‘This new disposi- 


tion of the enemy determined the General to alter his plan of 


attacking their left and to fall upon their right so as to 
push it upon the Juah. The order was given, and the British 
troops advanced under a heavy fire from the enemy. The officer 
commanding the pickets, which were opposite Assye, had been 
directed to keep out of the severe cannonade from that village, but 
by some misapprehension of orders he marched directly upon it. 
The 74th, which had been ordered to support the pickets, follow- 
ed them towards Assye, and both bodies were thus exposed to 
the fire of the enemy’s guns there, which did such terrible execu- 
tion that the pickets came to a halt. Orders were sent to the 
officer commanding them to move forward, but he sent word that 
the guns with him were disabled and the bullocks killed. General 
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Wellesley coolly replied “ Well, tell him to get on without them, 
and most of the British guns were thus left behind. 'The 74th 
were so thinned by the cannonade from Assye that the enemy’s 
cavalry were encouraged to charge it. ‘To repel this onset it was 
necessary at once to move forward the British Cavalry who were 
to have remained in reserve for the pursuit. ‘The 19th Light 
Dragoons, who drew only three hundred and sixty sabres, gave 
a loud huzza and, followed by the native cavalry, passed through 
the broken ranks ‘of the 74th, who cheered them as the y advane- 
ed, and cutting in among the enemy’s horse, quickly put them to 
the route. The 78th, and the Native Infantry on the British left, 
led by General W cllesley in person, had continued to advance 
steadily against the enemy’s right which fell back upon their 
second line towards the Juah. The British infantry pressed for- 
ward, aud the cavalry dashed upon Assye. ‘The enemy’s infan- 
try and artillery made a firm and vigorous resistance, but at 
length their whole line gave way in all directions, and were 
driven into the Juahnullah, with great slaughter, at the point of 
the bayonet. On gaining the opposite hank the fugitives en- 
deavored to rally, but the British cavalry followed hotly across 
the nullah, cut im among the broken infantry, and charged them 
along the bank with great effect. Some of their corps however 
succeeded in drawing off in good order. Several infantry bat- 
talions of the Begum Sumroo, which had been left in charge of 
their baggage, also got off in safety. After the victory had been 
apparently won, a heav y fire was ‘opened upon the British ranks 
from an unexpected quarter. In pressing forward they had 
passed many of the enemy lying on the ground near their guns 
as if dead. ‘These men now jumped up and turned their guns 
upon the British rear with such effect that Genl. We lesley was 
obliged to move against them with the 78th and some native 
cavalry, with whic! h he soon silenced their fire. Large masses 
of the enemy’s cavalry still continued to hover around, and one 
strong body “of infantry had reformed. Col. Maxwell with the 
cavalry charged this corps; he fell ; but the charge was so effec- 
tive that the whole of the enemy’s infantry and cavalry that 
had not already drawn off retreated ‘from the field. The victory 
was complete, and seven stand of colors and ninety-eight guns 
rem uned in the hands of the conqueror. The wreck of the 
cnemy’s army did not pause until they had got twelve miles off; 
ihe British army passed the night upon the field of battle. 

The Battle of Assye was one of the fiercest and most arduous 
contests that had ever been fought in India. Not even at Plassey 
had there been a greater disparity of force, for Soorujoodowlah’s 
vast army was a rabble compared to Scindiah’: s well disciplined 
infantry and expert artillery. The loss ou both sides was great. 
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Of the British army twenty-three European officers, 175 Kuro- 
pean soldiers and 230 native soldiers were killed, and thirty Euro- 
pean officers, 412 European soldiers and 696 native soldiers were 
wounded, comprizing above a third of the troops engaged.* The 
Mysore and the Peshwa’s horse being on the opposite ‘side of the 

Kaitna had no share in the action, and suffered little or no less. 
Of the enemy 1200 were left dead on the field of battle, and 
their wounded were scattered in numbers over the face of the 
country. Their loss was principally among the artillery and in- 
fantry. The artillerymen served their guns admirably and, as 
is generally seen in native armies, stood by them to the last ; 
and De Boigne’s old battalions fought with ardour and firmness. 
The bulk of the Berar cavalry, although repeatedly making 
demonstrations of a charge, kept aloof in the most dastar dly man- 
ner: and, their chief Raghoojee Bhonsla, emulated their cowar- 
dice. THe fled from the field at the commencement of the action, 
and was soon followed by Scindiah. On the British side all ap- 
peared to have behaved well. The infantry advanced with steadi- 
ness and in perfect order, and the 19th Dragoons vy = as if 
every man felt that victory depended on his single arm. General 
Wellesley himself had two horses shot under him in the two 
charges in which he led his men; and as to the ether qualities, 
besides personal intrepidity, which he displayed, the operations 
which we have narrated sufficiently show with what prompt and 
cool determination, judgment and spirit he engaged in and con- 
ducted to a suecessful issue this his first great battle. A very 
fair criticism on the General’s conduct is contained in a private 
letter written by Major Munro to his brother soon afterwards : 
“Tf there was anything wrong at Assye, it was in giving battle ; 
but in the conduct of the action every thing was r right. Genl. 
Wellesley gave every part of the army its f full share ; ; left no part 
of it unemployed ; but supported, sometimes with cavalry, some- 
times with infantry, every point that was pressed, at the very 
moment it was most necessary.”+ But we think our readers 
will be inclined to go a step further and be of opinion with us, for 
the reasons we have already given, that, in giving battle equally 
as in the conduct of the action, General Wellesley was in the 
right. With the result of the battle he was oreatly elated, and 
he thus exultingly writes to his brother Henry. “The action, I 
believe, was the most severe that ever was fought in this country ; 





* The return of casualties as abridged by Col. Gurwood is very inaccu- 
rate. He sets down the number of officers killed at fourteen only. In 
oN t Sg relative ] late Tr: gs t] : f t] Mal Patt: E ive - F fe 

Notes relative to the late Transactions of the Mahratta Empire: For 
William, Deer. 15th, 1803 ” the full official return is given, as abstracted 
above. 

+ Life of Sir Thomas Munro. 
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and I believe that such a quantity of cannon, and such adyan- 
tages, have seldom been gained by any single victory in any part 
of the world.” 

Col. Stevenson reached Assye on the day after the battle. 
Ile was despatched in pursuit of the ene my, while Genl. Wel- 
lesley remained on the field for the sake of his wounded, So 
deficient was the medical establishment with the army that, 
although Col. Stevenson was detained for two days in order to 
obtain the benefit of his surgeons, many of the wounded soldiers 
were not dressed for a week. At the same time the command- 
ant of the Nizam’s fortress of Dowlutabad positively refused 
to admit the sick and wounded into the fort ; and several other 
killadars behaved in an equally unfriendly manner, one of them 
actually firing upon a British convoy. “ It makes me sick to 
have any thing to do with them” writes Wellesley to his friend 
Munro. He at length threatened to treat the country as an 
enemy’s unless the Nizam behaved more like an ally. The re- 
fusal of the Nizam’s officers to receive his wounded or supply 
him with grain obliged him to delay his military operations 
which he was extremely anxious to recommence. ‘ Thus’ he 
writes to Col. Close, “are all our best plans thwarted, and yet 
these are the best of our ailies!!!”’ In the matter of supplies 
however he was soon (to use a favorite phrase of his own) ‘ in 
great style.’ With his usual care for the commissariat of his 
army he had. always treated the Brinjarrie grain carriers with 
great kindness, advancing them money, making them presents, 
and buying their grain even when he was not in want of it. A 
horde of them were at this time on their way to the enemy’s 
camp with several thousand bullocks loaded with grain, which 
Genl. Wellesley’s kotwal induced them after some negotiation, 
to transfer to the British camp. The General treated them 
with his usual liberality, and to the kotwal he presented a pair 
of heavy gold bangles which, to enhance the value of the gift, 
he fastened on the zcalous official’s wrists with his own hands. 
The wounded soldiers were at length placed in safety in the 
Adjuntee fort ; but the neecssity of defending the territories of 
the helpless Nizam rendered it impracticable to proceed against 
the enemy with the whole British force. “ These things called 
allied governments,” he writes with some bitterness to Major 
Shawe, the Marquis Wellesley’s Private Secretary “ are in such 
a state of deplorable cians they depend so entirely on us 
for the defence of their territories, and their power is so feeble 
over their own servants, who have so much connection with 
and even dependence on the enemy, that I have not means to 
move forward upon Aseerghur with my whole force ; a] Ithough 
| know that if I could take that step with safety, it would put 
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an end to the war. But not one of the Soobali’s forts is suffi- 
ciently garrisoned. He has not a soldier in the country : and 
his killadars and amildars would readily pay the money they 
may have, just to be allowed to sit quietly in their forts and 
towns. As for the Peshwa, he has possession of his palace at 
Poona and nothing more ; and he spends the little money he 
receives upon the Bramins or upon women rather oH give any 
to his troops or even to his menial servants.” General W el- 
lesley was now in an excellent school for learning that patience 
and forbearance with inefficient allies, which he ‘had afterwards 
occasion so largely to practise in the Peninsular War. 

Directing Col. Stevenson to proceed against the rich city of 
Boorhanpoor and the strong hill fort of Ascergurh, Genl. Wel- 
lesley himself moved southward with the view of frustrating au 
intention which the enemy showed of marching upon Poona. 
Stevenson occupied Boorhanpoor without opposition and after an 
hour’s battering received the surrender of Aseergurh, the last of 
Scindiah’s possessions in the Deckan and which used to be styled 
the key of the Deckan. Wellesley had directed Stevenson to levy 
a contribution on Boorhanpoor ; and ten lakhs of Rupees were 
demanded, but only three lakhs and a quarter were actually 
levied. ‘The Governor General does not appear to have been 
quite satisfied with this imitation of the Mahratta system of 
warfare. Genl. Wellesley made an animated defence of his 
conduct in this respect. He told his brother (after the war was 
over) that “it would have been much more disgraceful and 
disastrous to have lost the campaign from the want of money 
than to have ensured in this manner the means of gaining it,” 
concluding by saying, “ I believe I am as anxious as any other 
man that my character should not suffer—I do not mean in 
the mouths of common reporters and scandal hearers, but in 
the eyes of a fair judging people I declare that I think that I 
have done what is right ; but if the Governor General thinks it 
was wrong, it is easy to return the money to the people of 
Boorhanpoor. However if he does this, he returns the money 
into Scindiah’s pocket, for he will take it immediately.” This, 
like almost all his private letters intended for the Governor 
General’s cye, was addressed to the Private Secretary. He seemed 
rather chary of private correspondence with his mighty brother 
and when the latter asked him the reason, he excused himself 
by replying that he was always sure of getting an answer from 
the Private Secretary and thus being informed of matters which 
it was desirable that he should know. 

Since the battle of Assye Genl. Wellesley had been, to use 
his own words, ‘ like a man who fights with one hand and 
defends himself with the other” —acting on the offensive with 
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Stevenson’s corps, and defending the territories of the Nizam 
and the Peshwa with his own. The capture of Aseergurh now 
left him at liberty to pursue the Rajah of Berar who had se- 
parated from Scindiah and gone with his cavalry southward on 
i. predatory expedition,— Stevenson at the same time keeping 
a watch on Scindiah. The Rajah of Berar became so appre- 
hensive of a night attack, as Genl. Wellesley approached him, 
that he moved his camp five times in less than forty-eight hours. 
A detachment of five thousand of the Rajah’s horse endeavored 
to cut off a British convoy, but were repulsed by the escort 
consisting of three companies of Sepoys with two three-pounders 
and a small party of the Mysore Horse. A Jemadar and 
twenty men, posted at Rakisbon in charge of boats on the 
Godavery, were suflicient to prevent the Rajah from attacking 
the town, and not only so, but when he marched away they 
sallied forth and captured some of his horses and an elephant. 
lu truth the Berar cavalry seem to have been more contemptible 
than we can wel] understand men to be who were mounted on 
horses that were accustomed to stand fire and who were well 
armed, They appear to have been formidable only to unarmed 
peasants ; and the slightest show of force cowed them at once. 
When the Rajah le arned that the British were within seven 
miles of him, he precipitately decamped and moved off in the 
irection of his owndominions. All apprehension of his in- 
vading the territories of the Nizam or the Peshwa being thus 
removed, Genl. Wellcsley marched northwards towards Berar 
for the purpose of supporting and covering Col. Stevenson 
whom he had direeted to attack the Rajah’s strong hill fortress 
of Gawelgurh. 

Here it may not be out of place to say a few words regarding 
General W ellesley’ s mode of conducting the details of warfare, 
He was conversant with the minutest details affecting his troops, 
and, like all men of extremely active minds, personally attended 
to small as well as great matters. The common story of his 
having told a negligent Commissary in the Peninsula that he 
knew the number of nails in his soldier’s shoes we can readily 
helieve after reading, in his Indian Despatches, and in the brief 
Journal which he kept of ms preparations for the Mahratta 
campaign, the instructions which he issued about the arrack kegs 
having iron hoops and the leathern covering of his basket boats 
heing sewed with thong—and soon. W hen in the field, he 
left off the usual practice of previously announcing the march 
or halt of the army, in order to prevent the enemy from gain- 
ing any inteljigence of his intentions ; and the beating of the 
generale at half past four in the morning was the first intima- 
tion conveyed to his troops that they were to march that day. At 
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half past five the assembly was sounded, and the army moved 
on immediately afterwards. During the march the ravalry 
were not allowed to exceed three quarters of a mile in front of 
the infantry, and whenever a break of a hundred yards was oe- 

casioned by any corps it halted until the interval was closed up. 
On reaching the ground the headmen of the neighbouring 
villages were sent for ; and the Captain of the Guards, after com- 
paring their accounts, took down all necessary information re- 
garding roads, rivers, supplies of water and so forth. After the 
camp had been pitched and the men refreshed, the officers of Pio- 
neers examined the adjoining roads and took care that a passage 
to the front and one to each flank were prepared for at least the 
distance of a mile. For the purpose of obtaining early intelligence 
of the enemy’s movements three distinct departme nts were form- 
ed, to each of which a sect of well paid hurkarras was attacked, 
and the head of which communicated direct with the General] 
who had thus the means of comparing their reports and 
arriving at a tolerably accurate knowledge of facts. He also 
encouraged the native vukcels to come to him d: aily and converse 
freely. ‘Plundering he punished severely, and he took the great- 
est precaution to protect the people of the country from 
molestation. He had always from twenty to forty orderly men 
marching in front and on the flanks, and two or three of these 
were ordered into every village that was passed, where they 
kept guard at the gates until the whole army had gone by, 

allowing no man to enter. In the villages near camp the same 
precaution was adopted. The consequence was that on his line of 
march no village was injured—and the villages were indeed 
rarely entered—even by those determined pre owlers, the camp 
followers ; and every man fe}t as secure in his hut as if an army 
on active service, with its host of marauding followers, were 
not sweeping by. Indeed so confident did the peasantry be- 
come under this treatment that they did not hesitate to refuse 
an entrance into their villages to officers taking an evening 
ramble. Of the health and comfort of his own soldiers tlie 
General was particularly considerate. It had heen the practice 
of the Indian army for the field officer of the day, even after thie 
longest march and in the most oppressive weather, to put the 
troops through some manceuvre before dismissing them. After 

the first march i in this campaign the field officer asked Genl. 

Wellesley what mancuvre he would wish the troops to 
be put through. “1 think” said the General, “that the 
best manceuvre you can put them through is to march them 
to their tents.”* Although from ignorance of tlie native lan- 
euages he could not speak to the Sepoys, they long held his 
* Letters of Civis (Sir Henry Russell.) 
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memory im honor as a commander who treated them kindly 
and always led them to victory. We have ourselves met with 
old Sepoys who remembered “Ginrile Wessiley” with feclings 
of reverence. As to the officers, his maxim was one which, 
he says in a private letter to Col. Close who had sought his 
patronage for a friend, ‘ought always to guide those who have 
the disposal of military patronage, viz. that those who do the 
duty of the army ought to be promoted and ought also to enjoy 
its benefits and advantages. Both you and I, my dear Colonel,” 
he remarks ‘must attend to claims of a superior nature to those 
brought forward either in consequence of our private feelings 
of friendship or of recommendation’’ In the same spirit he re- 
commended officers to settle their quarrels privately instead of 
making them the subject of public investigation. Writing to Col. 
Murray whocommanded the troops in Guzerat he says, “1 have 
long observed that the subjects which have come under the 
consideration of general Courts Martial in this cowntry are 
in general referable to private quarrels and differences, with which 
the public have no concern whatever. ‘The character of the offi- 
cers of the army is undoubtedly a public concern; but in many 
instances it would be much more proper, and more creditable for 
both parties, to settle these differences by mutual concession, than 
to take up the time of the public by making them the subject of 
investigation before a general Court Martial. It occurs to me 
that there is much party in the army in your quarter: this 
must be put an end to. And there is only one mode of effecting 
this, and that is for the commanding officer to be of no side 
excepting that of the public, to employ indiscriminately those 
who can best serve the public, be they who they may, or in 
whatever service. ‘The consequence will be that the service 
will go on ; all parties will join in forwarding it and in respect- 
ing him; there will be an end to their petty disputes about 
trifles ; and the commanding officer will be at the head of an 
army instead of a party.” This admirable passage deserves to be 
engraven on the hearts of all officers in command, and we are 
not sure that the advice contained in it is not as necessary in 
this country as in any part of the world. 

Throughout the campaign Genl. Wellesley had much to do in 
the way of negotiation with native vukeels and chiefs. Gokla, 
who commanded the Mahratta Auxiliary Horse, was constantly 
dunning the General for money to pay his men, for he could 
get none from his worthy master, the Peshwa. ‘The Peshwa’s 
adopted brother, too, Amrut Rao, followed the camp with a body 
of horse, with the view of obtaining a provision for himself and 
his retainers. As Amrut Rao was an able man who might be- 
come a dangerous enemy, the General agreed, after an infinity 
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of interviews, to grant him the handsome, not to say extrava. 
gant, pension of seven lakhs of Rupees, on which comfortable 
provision he quictly vegetated for fifty years dying in the en. 
joyment of it in 1853. Scindiah’s overtures. for negociation, 
which commenced soon after the Battle of Assye, would furnish 
an amusing illustration of the duplicity and tricke ry ot Mahratta 
diplomatic intercourse, if we had space to relate them. He 
approached the British commander by means of all sorts of 
agents, accredited and unaccredited. In reply to a letter from 
one of these gentry Genl. Wellesley says, “ In regard to the 
designs ente tained’ in the Maharajali’s ‘amp, and the threats 
which you communicate in vour letter, I have to observe that it 
does not become you to write them, and I shall certainly not 
throw away my time by noticing them ” and to the Governor 
General he writes, “In proportion as I gain experience of the 
Mahrattas, I have more reason to be astonished at the low and 
unaccountable tricks which even the Inghest classes of them 
practise, with a view, however remote, to forward their own 
interest.” ‘The result, however, of Scindiah’s diplomatic exer- 
tions was that on the 23rd November an armistice was conclud- 
ed, by the terms of which Scindiah was to keep his army in 
Berar at a distance of forty miles from the British forces. The 
Rajah of Berar, not having sent any envoys to the British camp, 
was not included in the armistice. “ The rule” remarks Genl. 
Wellesley “not to ecase from hostilities till peace is concluded 
is a good one in general.” His principal reasons for breaking 
the good rule im this instance were to effect a division between the 
confederate chiefs ‘and to prevent Seindiah from interfering 
with the operations against the Rajah of Berav’s fort of Ga- 
welgurh. But whether the armistice was judicious or not, 
Semdiah did not comply with its conditions ; and it was never 
acted upon. 

General Wellesley, while moving to support Col. Stevenson 
in the siege of Gawelgurh, learned that the Berar army under 
the Rajal’s brother, Munroo Bappoo, was encamped at Parter- 
ly, six miles from Argaum, and that Scindiah’s army lay within 
four miles of it. Scindiah’s vukeels earnestly pressed the Gene- 
ral not to attack the Berar troops ; but he told them that there 
Was nO suspension of arms with the Rajah of Berar, aud none 
with their master cither until he complied with the terms of the 
armistice, and that he should certainly attack the enemies of 
the Company wherever he found — On the 29th Novem- 
ber, after several long marches of from seventeen to twenty 
mile 's daily, he effected a junction ith Col. Stevenson, and the 
united forces marched to Parterly. The confederate chiets had 
just dee ‘amped from that place ; but as the British troops had 
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marched a great distance on a very hot day the General did not 
think fit to pursue the enemy. In the course of the day, how- 
ever, parties of the enemy’s horse made their appearance anid 
began to skirmish with the Mysore cavalry. As the enemy’s 
Horse gradually imereased in number Genl, Wellesley deemed 
it necessary to push forward the picquets to support the Mysore 
cavalry, and on advancing for that purpose he descried the 
combined armies of the confederates regularly drawn up in a Jong 
line of infantry, cavalry, and artillery on the extensive plain 
that lay in front of the village of Argaum. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the day and the fatiguing march of the morn- 
ing, he determined not to lose this opportunity of attacking 
the cnemy. ‘The line of the enemy extended for five miles, 

having in their rear the village and the extensive eardcns and 
enclosur es of Argaum, and in their front a plain much eut by 
watercourses. Scindiah’s army, consisting wholly of cavalry, 

formed their right and was commanded by Scindiah in person. 
The Berar army, consisting of cavalry, a strong corps of regular 
infantry anda powerful artillery , formed the left, and was under 
the command of Munroo Bappoo. Genl. Wellesley moved to- 
wards them in column until within cannon shot. He then 
formed his troops in two lines, the infantry im the first and 
the cavalry in the second. While this was being done the 
cnemy had commenced a cannonade, the effect of which was 
that three native battalions, who had behaved admirably at 
Assye, were seized with one of those panies to which even 
the bravest men and the bravest regiments are liable, and 
fairly broke and ran. Fortunately the General was near, and, 
after some delay which could ill be afforded at that hour 
of the evening, sueeeeded in rallying the runaways,—but he 
has recorded his conviction that had he not been at hand 
the day was lost. ‘lhe line being at length formed, with the 
right somewhat thrown forward in order to press upon the 
cnemy’s infantry and guns, advanced to the attack with steadiness 
and in perfect order. The enemy at first showed signs of 
making a good fight of it. A body of Persian infantry, five 
hundred in number, rushed furiously upon the 74th and 78th 
who destroyed them to a man; and Scindiah’s Sone charged 
the native cavalry but were driven back with loss : upon which 
their whole line, abandoning their guns and making no further 
effort at resistance, gave way in disorder. It was evident that 
Assye was still fresh i in their minds. The British, Mysore and 
Mogul cavalry quickly cut in among the fugitives, destroying 
great numbers, and capturing many elephants and camels “and 
much baggage. Only twenty minutes’ sun remained when 
Genl. Wellesley led on_ his ‘cavalry to the charge, but the 
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pursuit was continued by moonlight. “ If we had had day- 
light an hour more” he writes “ not a man would have escaped.” 
As it was, thirty-eight pieces of cannon remained in the hands 
of the victors,—and what between the destruction dealt out on 
the field of battle and the subsequent desertious, the army 
of the confederates was reduced to a mere wreck. The British 
loss was exceedingly small. Fifteen Europeans and thirty-one 
Sepoys were killed, and the wounded did not number two hundred, 
No officer was among the slain. Thus easily was the battle of Argaum 
won, and won too by jaded men against an army comparatively 
fresh. It was no to bodily fatigue acting with depressing 
effeet upon the mind that the Scpoy panic in the early part of 
the day may be attributed. A march of twenty-six miles on a 
hot day is not, even with the bravest troops, the best prepara- 
tive fora battle. As for the General himself he was in the sad- 
dle from six in the morning until midnight. 

The Battle of Argaum was speedily followed by the appearance 
of an envoy from the enemy, but as he was without the necessary 
powers nothing was done towards peace. A Mahratta chief, how- 
ever, 1m command of four thousand horse, tendered his submis- 
sion, and was directed to remove his troops from the Nizam’s 
territories into those of the Rajah of Berar, where, of course, he 
would plunder for subsistence. “Thus” writes Wellesley to his 
friend Close, “I have sueceeded in bringing wpon that rascal 
the full measure of God’s vengeance ; and if I live a month 
longer, he shall either be at peace vith the Company, or I shall 
be at N: agpoor with all the armies either with me or about me.’ 
The Rajah’s fort of Gawelgurh was the next object of attack. 
Gawelgurh stands on a lofty hill on the border of a very 
rugged country. It consisted of an inner and an outer fort, 
with a third ‘exterior wall, the whole being strongly built and 
fortified by ramparts and towers. In order to reach the northern 
face, which was the best point of attack, the guns, were dragged 
by hand for thirty miles over mountains and through ravines. 
An amusing anecdote is recorded of Col. Wallace a man after 
Wellesley’s own heart, thoroughly devoted to duty. An artillery 
officer, at had been directed to convey a heavy gun by night 
over the rugged mountain tract adjoining the fort to an impor- 
tant point gave up the task in despair after many efforts, and 
reported to Col. Wallace that the thing was impossible. “ Im- 
possible |”? exclaimed Wallace, “ Let us see,” and calling for a 
light read the General’s instructions, and then coolly remarked 
. Oh, no, not impossible: the or der is positive. ” After much 
dittie sulty the impossibility was overcome and the positive order 
carried out. Gawelgurh was stormed on the morning of the 15th 
December. The garrison, although mumerous ond well armed, 
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did not offer a vigorous resistance ; but their leaders, the killa- 
dar,. and a Berar. officer named Beny Singh who had es« ‘aped 
from the battle of Argaum, fought with desperation until they 
fell. These two men, Rajpoots of good family, had made up 
their minds to die seen in hand, and after the manner of 
their race in such cases had ordered the destruction of their 
wives and daughters. But the horrid mandate was found to 
have been imperfectly executed. Of twelve or fourteen women 
but three were dead, and three or four more lay bleeding. 

Genl. Wellesley visited the survivors and directed them to be 
treated with the utmost care and respect. 'The capture of Ga- 
welgurh cost the victors only fourteen killed; including one 
officer ; of the enemy a vast number had fallen, particularly 
at the gateways. The fall of the Rajah of Berar’s strongest 
fortress, following so close upou the victory of Argaum and the 
annihilation of the remains of Scindiah’s disciplined infantry 
by Genl. Lake at Laswarree, made the confederate chiefs sue 
in earnest for peace. Two days after the fall of Gawelgurh a 
treaty of peace was concluded by Genl. Wellesley with the 
Rajah of Berar and thirteen days later with Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah. The proceedings of the conferences with the vukeels of 
the confederates are in General Wellesley’s own handwriting 
and occupy eighty-six pages. It is related that Rajah Moheput 
Ram, the Nizam’s V ukeel, was so anxious, for some purpose of 
his own, to ascertain what countries were likely to fall to the 
lot of his master in consequence of the Treaties of Peace, that 
he offered Genl. Wellesley five lakhs of Rupees for the informa- 

tion. “Can you keep a sceret ” said the General. “ Yes” eager- 
ly replied Moheput Ram, thinking that this question was pre- 
liminar ‘y to the neceptanc eof the bribe. “ And so can I? was 
General W ellesley’s rejoinder. Moheput Ram, however, is be- 

lieved to have attained his object by the more summary method 
of murdering Genl. Wellesley’s courier and seizing the Des- 
patches whic h he carried. 

By the Treaty with the Rajah of Berar, concluded at Deo- 
gaum on the 17th December (1803), the Rajah ceded to the 
British Government and its allies the provinces of Cuttack and 
Berar, renounced all claims of Chout and other exactions 
on the Nizam, and agreed to refer all disputes that might arise 
hetween himself, the Nizam and the Peshwa to British media- 
tion. Some difficulty afterward arose about the limits of Cut- 
tack, which the British Commissioners there wished to extend 
beyond what General Wellesley considered was allowed by the 
Treaty. On this occasion he wrote to the Governor General : 
"2 hey have a natural desire to extend it (the article of the Treaty 
referring to Cuttack) as much as possible, because they feel that 
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in proportion as they can extend its benefits, they increase the 
chance of the peace, the happiness, and the prosperity of the 
people, whose country is committed to their management. But 
these, although important objects, are not to be compared to 
the importance of preserving the national faith’ It was also 
agreed that accredited ministers from each of the contracting 
powers should reside at the Court of the other. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, who was at that time General Wellesley’s Persian 
Interpreter and who had been present at every action and siege 
throughout the campaign, was nominated Resident at the Berar 
Court by the General, who thus wrote of lim to the Governor 
General’: “I have received the ercatest assistance from him 
since he has becn with me. He is well versed in the languages, 
and has experience and a knowledge of the interests ‘of the 
Mahratta powers and their relations with cach other and with 
the British Government and its allies.” By the Treaty with Sein- 
diah, coneluded at Surgee Anjengaum on the 30th December, 

that prince ceeded to the British Government and its allies the 
country between the Jumna and the Ganges, all his territories 
(with certain unimportant exceptions) to the North of the 
Rajpoot States, all his territories between the Adjuntee Hills and 
the Godavery, and the forts and districts of Broach and Ahmed- 
nuggur, and agreed to renounce all his claims upon the British 
Government and its allics—the Nizam, the Peshwa and tle 
Guicowar—as well as upon the Emperor of Delhi. Accredited 
ministers were to reside with each of the contracting powers. 
Major Malcolm, who had returned to the British camp some 
time previously, was nominated by Genl. Wellesley Resident 
at Scmdiah’s Durbar. By these Treaties, by Genl. Lake’s 
Treaties with the Rajpoot and Jat Chicts, "and by subsequent 
Supplemental Treaties with the Peshwa, Scindiah and the Nizam 
the objects for which the Governor Gener al had engaged in the 
war were completely attained. ‘The quasi-French state on the 
Jumna was destroyed, the Mahrattas were excludcd from North- 
ern India, the British territory was greatly enlarged and con- 
solidated, and its influence extended over all the Native States. 
In short the Company stood forth for the first time, avowedly and 
undeniably, as the Paramount Power in India. Genl. Wellesley 
thus deseribes the result of the War in a letter to Major 
Kirkpatrick: “ ‘Lhe British Government has been Icft by 
the late war in a most glorious situation. They are the 
sovereigus of a great part of India, the protectors of the priuci- 
pal powers, and ‘the mediators, by treaty, of the disputes of all. 

The sovereiguty they possess is greater, and their power 1S 
settled upon more permanent found: tions, than any before 
Known in India. All it wants is the popularity which, from the 
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nature of the institutions and the justice of the proceedings of 
the Government, it is likely to obtain, and which it must obtain 
after a short period of tr uquillity shall have given the people 
time and opportunity to feel the happiness and security which 
they enjoy.” We suspect that this popularity was considerably 
ereater shortly after the war than it is now, when a gencration 
has arisen who have not the means of comparing the British 
rule with that which oppressed their forefathers. He adds, 
“ | have no apprehension of any future wars: indeed no foreign 
powers now remain.” ‘This, it must be conceded, was not a 
very prophetic glance into the future. As to the part which Genl, 

Wellesley performed throughout the war, we think none will 
be disposed to assent from the opinion of the ( Governor Gencral 
in Council who, in a general order, complimented him on the 
uninterrupted and splendid success of his military services, upon 
his invariable manifestation of all the qualitics of a most skiliul 
and gallant officer, upon his practice of those principles of justice, 

honor and moderation which are calculated to add to the lustre 
of the triumphs ofthe British arms, and upon the distinguished 
judgment, ability, firmness and temper which he displayed in his 
pohtical negotiations. 

Although the war was at an end the Deecan was far from 
being in a state of order and tranquillity. Genl. Wellesley thus 
strikingly deseribes its condition at the time: “ Conecive a 
country, m every village of which there are from twenty to 
thirty horsemen who have been dismissed from the service of 
the state, and who have no means of living except by plunder. 
Jn this country there is no law, no Civil Governme nt, and no 
army to keep these plunderers in order ; ; and no revenue can be 
collected—indeed no inhabitant can or will remain to cultivate 
unless he is protected by an armed force stationed in his village. 
This is the outline of the state of the countries of the Peshwa 
and the Nizam.” ‘The Governments both of the Peshwa and 
the Nizam were too weak and inefficient to put down the bands 
of frecbooters who infested their dominions, and as, in particular, 
the Peshwa was at feud with half the chiefs in his kingdom and 
would not or could not come to any arrangement with them, 

Genl. Wellesley was obliged to undertake these tasks. His 
allies, as we have seen, had “be en adrag upon him throughout the 
campaign. It was impossible, he exe Jaime d, to raise their views 
above those of a Pindarree. He had the greatest difficulty in 
persuading cither his Mahratta or Mogul auxiliaries to leave 
any district where anything remained to be plundered, and he 
did all but fire upon them before they could be induced to 
withdraw from the rich town of Boorhanpore. Secret informa- 
tion of his movements was now conveyed to the frecbooters by 
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the rascals who appeared to act in eoncert with him. — [fis 
letters at this time abound with bitter denunciations of the 
Peshwa.— The war will be eternal if nobody is ever to be 
forgiven ; and I certainly think that the British Govt. cannot 
inte end to make the British troops the instruments of the Peshwa’s 
revenge, When the empire of the Company is so great, little 
dirty passions must not be suffered to guide its measures.”— 
“Till the Peshwa organize his revenue departments and the 
other departments of his state, which he cannot do without 
relinquishing the whole sy seems of revenge which is the only 
principle of his Government at present (excepting indeed 
jealousy of my influence), the British ought to give him no 
assistance whatever in settling his country. I certainly have 
a bad opinion of the Peshwa; he has no public spirit, and his 
private disposition is terrible. I have no positive proof that 
he has been treachcrous, but I have a strong suspicion of 
it; and I know that since he signed the Treaty of Basscin he 
has done no one thing that has heen desired, either with a view 
to forward his own interest or the views of the alliance or the 
common safety during the war. It may be asked, will you 
leave a fellow of that kind in possession of that government / 
J answer I have no remedy. I cannot take it for the British 
Govt. without a breach of faith or another war. If I was to 
give the government ever to Amrut Rao, I should establish there 
a most able fellow who, if he should prove treacherous, would 
be a worse thorn in the side of the British Govt. than the crea- 
ture who is Peshwaat present can ever be.”’—‘ The Peshwa is 
‘allous to every thing but money and revenge. He will call 
upon the British Govt. to gratify the latter passion ; but he will 
make no sacrifices unless to procure money.’’—‘ The Peshwa’s 
only system of government is that of a robber,’ 

‘Towards the close of January (1804) Genl. W Wellesley crossed 
the Godavery in pursuit of the frecbooters who were plundering 
the Nizam’s fronticr. They would not comply with the terms 
of protection which he offered them on condition of the chicts 
dismissing their men and coming into the British camp. Ie 
therefore followed them by fore ed marches and came up with 
their main body on the 5th of February after marching sixty 
miles since the previous morning, not only with cavalry but 
with the 74th Foot and the ordnance and provision carriages,— 
the greatest march, as he long afterwards remarked, that he 
had ever made. He fell upon them with the 19th Dragoons, 
three Regiments of Native Cavalry and the Auxiliary Horse, 
and, with the loss of only two or three wounded, cut up many 


of their horse and infantry and captured the whole of their guns, 
The Peshwa’s good “faith 


ummunition, bazaars, and baggage, 
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nay be judged of by the fact that a part of the enemy’s horse 
in this action belonged to Sirjee Rao Ghautgay, then in high 
favour at the Court of Poona,—a man distinguished even in 
Mahratta annals for treachery, rapacity and the most atrocious 
eruelty, and whom Genl. Wellesley regarded with such aver- 
sion that he more than onee expressed his wish to see the villain 
blown from a gun. A few more rapid marches after the remains 
t the freebooters in the direction of Beejapore completed their 
discomfiture, and they dispersed and went off to their villages. 
Since the Battle of Assye, in September, the British army had 
not halted more than one day in any place except during the 
siege of Gawelgurh. Leaving his troops to rest for some time at 
Porinda, the General himself proceeded to Poonah. While there he 
had the pleasure of receiving a propesal from the officers of his 
army to present him with a golden vase (afterwards changed to a 
service of plate) of the value of two thousand guineas “ as a pledge 
of their respect and esteem and of their igh idea of his gal- 
lantry and enterprize.” This gratifying honour he aecepted with 
pleasure. After many political conferences with the Peshwa and 
his ministers he proceeded to Bombay, accompanied by his friend 
Webbe. At Bombay he was presented with an Address from 
i hundred and twenty- four British mhabitants of the “ settle- 
ment” (doubtless all it contained), congratulating him on “ the 
glorious and happy termination of one of the most dee isive, 
brilliant, and rapid campaigns ever known in the annals of Bri- 
tish India,—a campaign in which he had personally borne so 
conspicuons a share and proved himself at its close equally great 
tn the cabinet as in the field.” Ile was also entertained by the 
officers of artillery and by the Feneible Regiment. —[fonors 
poured thick upon him. At Bombay he received through the 
Governor General a resolution passed by the British inhabitants 
of Caleutta to present him with a sword of the value of a thou- 
sand guineas. Apparently neither in Bombay nor Caleutta had 
the native inhabitants yet begun to coalesce with their Euro- 


pean fellow citizens in doing honor to distinguished public 


men. 
During his residence in Bombay Genl. Wellesley negotiated 


the surrender of the strong fort of Logurh which ‘commanded 
the communication between “Bombay ond. Poona, and from which, 
for many years, the widow of the celebrated Nana Furnuwecs 
had bidden defiance to the vengeance with which the Peshwa 
had pursued the relatives and adherents of that able minister. 
He was chiefly oceupied at this time with arrangements for the 
settlement of the Peshwa’s country, the disposal and support of 
his own troops in the Deccan, and the direction of preparations 
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for the approaching hostilities with Jeswunt Rao Holkar who 
had written lim a menacing letter to the effect that he would 
overrun, plunder and burn countries of many coss, and that his 
army, which overwhelms like the waves of the sea would intlict 
calamities on lakhs of human beings in continued war, and 
would not give the British forces leisure to breathe for a mo- 
ment. At this time a famine raged in the Deccan. At Ah- 
mednuggur grain had risen to two and a halt seers for the Rupee, 
aud the de ~aths, chictly occasioned by want of food, amounted 
to fifty daily. Genl. Wellesley forbade the local authorities 
viving donations of food or money in charity, but ordered that 
the aged and elildren and sick women should be taken into 
hospitals and supplied with food and medical attendance, and 
that the distressed poor, able to work, should be empioyed in 
repairing the fortifications. The army, although encamped 
in the fertile country which lies between Poona and the Bhore 
Ghaut, suffered so severely from the want of grain and forage 
that he expressed a fear of not bemg able to keep it togetlier. 
The men were also much in want of clothing ; but this, in 
defiance of all the usual forms, he remedied by sending up cloth 
which was divided among the sepoys in the quantities | necessary 
for their garmeuts, and they managed to clothe themselves, In 
a few weeks upw ards of five thousand men were clothed in this 
manner, who, if the Regulations had been observed, would have 
passed the Monsoon i rags. Genl. Wellesley’s contempt of 
red tapeism often appears in his letters. Writing at this time to 
his friend Malcolm he exclaims, ‘ Confound these red boxes 
and the gentlemen in Bengal! The delays they occasion will 
send us to the Devil.” The Peshws a was all this time quite help- 
less, having neither money nor troops and refusing to be recon. 
ciled to his Sirdars. He had the impudence to apply to the 
British commander to employ his troops for the ordinary pur- 
poses of Police, but met of course with a refusal. Goklah, who had 
hitherto been staunch to his master and had served under Genl. 
Wellesley throughout the war with a fidelity, as the General re- 
marked, “ very extraordinary in a Mahratta, ” at last abandoned 
the Peshwa in disgust and withdrew with his troops to his own dis- 
trict. General Wellesley was at this time so much impressed 
with the Peshwa’s incapacity for government and with the aver- 
sion of the principal Mahratta chiefs to him that he formed the 
idea of not aflording any further support to his authority. On 
the 18th of May the General quitted Bombay. At Panwell, the 
same day, he had an interview with the widow of Nana Furnu- 
wees to ascertain her wishes regarding her future residence. 
‘Lhe conversation was carricd on in the “ Moorish” language, 
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a“ Moorish’? woman being the interpreter. Notwithstanding luis 
seven years of residence in India Gen]. Wellesley does not appear to 
have been sufficiently acquainted even with that lingua franea, 
[lindustanee, to converse init. Of the lady he gall: uty writes 
to his friend Close, “ She is very fair and very handsome, and 
well deserving to be the object of a treaty.’ On the 22nd May 
he rejoined his army. As it appeared to the Governor Gene ral 
that the war with Holkar could not be prosecuted with advantage 
at that season, the British troops im the field, in every part of 
India, were directed to withdraw into cantonments. The Army 
of the Decean was broken up in the end of June; Geunl, 
Wellesley resigned the military and political powers with which 
he had been invested ; and having established a subsidi: ary foree 
at Poona, the command of which he conferred upon his friend, 


Col. Wallace, he took his departure for Calcutta by way of 


Seringapatam and Madras, in aecordance with the mstructions 
of the Governor General who was desirous of communicating 
with him personally on Mahratta affairs. During his progress 
through the Southern Mahratta Country he was waited upon 
successively by all the leading Sirdars, between whom and their 
vindictive and grasping master, the Peshwa, he acted as 
mediator. These men had a thorough confidence in Genl. 
Wellesley’s integrity and judgment ; and they have handed 
down to their descendants traditions of his ser upulous good faith 
and extraordinary wisdom. He, on his part, treated the “Mabratta 
chicfs with great courtesy and kindness. He aeeepted an 
liivitation to an entertainment in the Fort of Dharwar, much, 
to the surprize of the killadar, who, in talking of the cireum- 
stanee afterwards, took no smalJ] eredit to himself for not taking 
advantage of the General’s defenccless situation. Hyder Ali 
used to say that no man of common scnse would trust a 
Mahratta, and that indeed they themselves did not expect to be 
trusted. Their astonishment at the confidence with which Gent. 
Wellesley trusted himself in their hands shows the truth of the 
latter part of this dictum. Gokla’s vukeel, conversing one day 
with Col. Wilks, instaneed as an example of Gen]. Wellesley’s 
contempt of danger that the General had on one oceasion driven 
Gokla in an open earriage from the British to the Mahratta 
camp without a single attendant. Col. Wilks, affecting not to 
comprehend him, asked what the General had to fear on that 
eeccasion. “ You know what he had to fear’ coolly replied the 
vukeel, “ for after all we are but Mahrattas.” On General 
Wellesley’ s arrival at Scringapatam he was presented with a 
warm address of congratulation by the native inhabitants who 
stated that they had reposed for five auspicious years under the sha- 
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dow of his protection. _ He reached Calcutta about the middle of 
August. Here he was received with great distinction, the Gover- 
nor General himself proceeding down the river to meet him 
and conduct him to Govt. House where the principal civil 
and military officers and the leading European inhabitants 
were assembled to congratulate him. While in Caleutta, he drew 
up Memorandums or ‘Reports regarding the Treaty of Basscin, 
the state of Seindiah’s Government, the Freebooter System in 
India, the system of regulating the Supphes for an Army, the 
operations against Holkar, and other subjects. The first of 
these r sorts is a long and very able document in reply to cer. 
tain objections urged against the Treaty of Bassein by Lord 
Castlereagh, then President of the Board of Control ; and of 
itself would suffice to show the intimate acquaintance of the 
writer with the civil and military systems and the general poli- 
tics of India. Indeed a whole code of political and military 
maxims might be drawn up from the Duke of Wellington’s 
Despatches, the Indian portion, at least, of which deserve to 
be studied by every military man in this country and by every 
student of Indian politics. We have already, in the course 
of this article, quoted some of his opinions, and we could quote 
many more of equal interest did our space admit of it. ‘Two 
subjects, however, which are now and will long continue to be 
of primary interest and importance, cannot be passed over : 
these are the Extension of British Territory and the Founda- 
tion of British Power in India. Regarding the first he thus 
wrote to Sir Thomas (then Major) Munro during the campaign 
against Dhoondiah Waugh in August, 1800, “ In my opinion 
the extension of our territory and influence has been greater 
than our means. Besides, we have added to the number and 
the description of our enemies, by depriving of employment 
those who heretofore found it in the service of Tippoo and the 
Nizam. Wherever we spread ourselves, particularly if we ag- 
grandize ourselves at the expense of the "Mahre ittas, we mcerease 
this evil. We throw out of employment, and of means of sub- 
sistence, all who have hitherto managed the revenue, command- 
ed or served in the armies, or have plundered the country. 
These people become additional enemies ; at the same time 


, 


that, by the extension of our territory, our means of supporting 
our government, and of defending ourselves , are proportionably 
decreased. U pon all questions ‘of increase of territory, these 
considerations have much weight with me, aud I am in general 
inclined to decide that we have enough ; as much, at least, if 
not more than we can defend.” We have scen thus passage 
quoted the other day in the House of Commons by the oppo- 
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nents of the annexation of Oude. But however applicable the 
principal argument in it against the extension of territory— 
namely, that the dominion of the British in India was as large 
as they could properly manage and defend—might be to the 
year 1800, when there existed five powerful independent native 
sovereignties, it is evident that it has no force as applied to the 
present day when there is no native state or possible combina- 
tion of native states that can pretend to cope with us for a moment. 
On the other subject we have named he thus wrote—“ Bengal, 
‘the paradise of nations,’ enjoys the advantage of a civil govern- 
ment, and requires its military foree only for its protection 
against foreign enemies. All the other barbarous establish- 
ments called governments, without excepting even that of Fort 
St. George, have no power beyond that of the sword. Take 
from them the exercise of that power, and they have no other ; 
and ean collect no revenue, can give no protection, and can 
exercise no Government.” Again—‘ In this part of the world 
there is no power, excepting that of the sword ; the sword is the 
main support of the Government.” Yet agam—“ The Com- 
pany’s power in India is supposed to depend much upon its 
reputation, but I do not admit that it depends upon its reputa- 
tion, as distinguished from its real foree.” We hope that, since 
these passages were written, the governors and the governed 
have heen gradually becoming connected, by more pleasing tics 
than mere domination on the part of one and mere submission 
on the part of the other. But that our authority in India still 
rests mainly upon our military power cannot, we should ima- 
gine, be doubted by any one who is aware how, at the time, 
previous to the Affghan War, when the idea of a Russian im- 
vasion of India had spread through the Jand, there was (to use 
Lord Auckland’s expression) a sharpening of swords from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas in joyful expectation of the coming 
deliverer ; or who has mixed familiarly with the people of the 
North west or Central India during such excited periods as the 
two Sikh wars, We can personally testify to one fact that 
speaks volumes—that, during the campaigns of the Sutle) and 
the Punjab, of the myriad rumours which we heard in those 
provinces, every one, without a single exception, was unfavora- 
ble to the British arms. We believe India to be retained under 
British sway by the sword in the same manner in which the 
throne of Napoleon III. is kept seeure by the sword,—as distin- 
euished from the manner in which the people of England and of 
the United States are loyal to their rulers. But to retin from 
this digression. 

Monson’s unfortunate retreat before Holkar made Genl. Wel- 
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lesley desirous of returning to the Deccan. ‘ 1] tremble” he 
writes ‘at the political consequences of that event. In a 
letter to his friend, Col. Wallace, he deduces “some important 
lessons” from the campaign against Holkar: first, that a corps 
should never be employed on a service for which it is not fi lly 
equal; secondly, that in all military operations we should take 
care to be sure of plenty of provisions ; thirdly that British 
troops should never depend on native allies for supplies, which 
should be purchased by British officers, or, if purchased by 
natives, ought to be seen before the troops are exposed in a 
situation in which they may want the supplies; fourthly, that 
any fort which can support the — of an army ought to 
be filled with provisions and stores in ease of need: fift hiv, that 
any river which is likely to be full im the rains ought to have a 
post and boats upon it; and lastly, that a nee 1s safe and 
easy In proportion to the number of attacks made by the re- 
treating corps. “ But” he adds “ attention to the foregoing 
observations will IT hope, prevent a British corps from retreat- 
ing.’ It will be seen with what keen discernment he studied 
the science of war. 

In November Genl, Wellesley sailed for Madras with the 
view of proceeding to the Decean, after having been vested with 
the same military and political powers which he had previously 
held. The object of his journey was to prevent Seindiah and 
the Rajah of Berar from joinmg Holkar in his contest with the 
British Government. He remained at Seringapatam watching 
the course of events ; but Hlolkar’s defeat in Hindustan rendered 
General Wellesley’s presence in the Deccan unnceessary. te 
had by this time become very desirous of returning to [urop eC. 
Writing to Major Shawe from Se ringapatam on the 4th Janu- 
ary (1805) he says. “I acknowledge that I have determined not 
to go into the Deccan not without a considerable degree of doubt 
and hesitation. I know that all classes of the people look up to 
me, and it will be difficult for another officer to take my place. 
I also know that my presence there would be useful in the settle- 
ment of many points which remain unsettled, and which pro- 
bably will require time and peace to bring to a conclusion. But 
these circumstances are not momentary ; whenever I should de- 
part the same inconveniences would be felt even in an increased 
degree, and very possibly the same state of affairs which now 
renders my presence in the Deccan desirable will exist for the 
next seven years. I[ certainly do not propose to spend my life 
in the Decean ; and I should not think it necess: iy, in any event, 
to stay there one moment longer than the Governor General, 
should stay in India. In regard to staying longer, the que stion 
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is exactly whether the Court of Directors or the King’s minis. 
ters have any claim upon me strong enough to induce me to do 


aiy thing so disagreeable to my feelings (leaving health out of 


the question) as to remain for a great length of time in this 
country. I have served the Company in important situations for 
many years, and have never received anything but injury from 
the Court of Directors, although I am a singular instance of an 
officer who has served under ajl the Governments, and in com- 
munication with all the Political Residents, and many civil au- 
thorities ; and there is not an instance on record, or in any 
private correspondence, of disapprobation of any one of my acts, 
or a single complaint, or even a symptom of ill temper, from 
any one of the political or civil authorities in communication 
with whom I have acted. ‘The King’s ministers have as little 
claim upon me as the Court of Directors. I am not very am- 
bitious ; and I acknowledge that I have never been very san- 
eine im my expectations that military services in India would 
he considered, in the scale in which are considered similar ser- 
vices In other parts of the world. But L might have expected 
to be placed on the staff in India, and yet, if it had not been 
for the lamented death of Genl. Frazer, Genl. Smith’s arrival 
would have made me supernumerary. If my services were 
absolutely necessary for the security of the British Empire, 
or to ensure its peace, I should not hesitate a moment 
about staying even for years; but these men or the public 
have no right to ask me to stay in India merely because my 
presence, in a particular quarter, may be attended by con- 
venience.” Besides these reasons for going home he considered, 
also, that he had served as long in India as any man ought who 
could serve anywhere else—that there was a prospect of service 
in Europe where he would be more likely to get forward—and 
finally that his arrival] in England was desirable in order that he 
might explode some erroneous notions entertained there regard- 

ing the inerease of military establishment in India and afford 

« verbal explanation regarding a variety of Indian subjects. It 
isanold saying that a man can always find abundance of reasons 

for any step on which he is bent. Wellesley’s anxiety to proceed 

to Europe seems to have principally arisen from an earnest wish 

to take part in the approaching great struggle in Europe. It 

is evident from the passage which we have just quoted that 

he was quite conscious of his own abilities. He felt that 

he was competent to take a leading part im operations of 
still greater importance than those in which he had been re- 
cently engaged. Perhaps even the thought that he was 
worthy—or even destined—to encounter the dread Napoleon 
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himself may have flashed through his mind. The Governor 
General at once assented to his brothers resigning his authority 
in the Deecan whenever he thought proper. ‘This communi- 
cation, he writes to Major Shawe, “ has removed from my mind 
a load of anxicty. I now feel an anxiety only about my depar- 
ture for England, the extent of which I cannot describe. | 
have no soutidence in my own judgment 1 In any case in which 
my own wishes are involved. This is the cause of the ereat 
anxiety which I have felt, and still feel, upon these subjects. . 
Upon the whole he resolv ed to engage his passage for England 
at once in the hope of its meeting the Governor General’s ap- 
probation. Genl. Wellesley appears throughout his whole In- 
dian career to have had rather an awe of his sultanized brother, 
who did not allow his warm fraternal regard to interfere in the 
slightest degree with the due exercise of his authority. Genl. 
Wellesley arrived in Madras about the middle of February 
and prepared for his departure. His letters at this time show 
ereat warmth of friendship for those with whom he had been 
intimately connected. Col. Maleolm, then Resident at My- 
sore and Col. Close, Resident at Poona, appear to have enjoyed 
his especial regard. ‘To his brother, the Governor General, 
he recommends Major Wilks, who had acted during Malcolm’s 
absence as Resident at Mysore, as a most valuable public officer 
for whom the inhabitants of Mysore had the highest respect and 
regard. He recommended that his friend and Brigade Major, 
Lieut. Colin Campbell, should be taken into the Governor Genc- 
ral’s own family. He also expressed officially his high sense of 
the services of Major Kirkpatrick, the Resident at Hydrabad, 
and of the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Resident at Nag- 
pore. Many officers who had served with him throughout the 
late campaign he specially recommended to the Commander-in- 
Chief at Madras ; and numerous Mahratta and Mysore officers 
who had conducted themselves to his satisfaction, were recom- 
mended by him to Govt. for pecuniary rewards or grants 
of land. To Poorneah, the able Mysore minister, he thus wrote : 
“Por six years | have been concerned in the affairs of the My- 
sore Govt., and I have comtemplated with the greatest s satisfac- 
tion its increasing prosperity under your administration. Ev ery 
principle of gr atitude for many acts of personal kindness to 
myself, and a strong sense of the “public benefits which have been 
derived from your administr ation, render me anxious for its con- 
tinuance and for its increasing prosperity ; and in every situation 
in which I may be placed, you may depend upon it that I shall 
not fail to bear testimony of my sense of your merits upon every 
oceasion that may offer, and that I shall suffer no opportunity 
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to pass by which T may think favourable for rendering you 
service, AS & testimony of my sense of the benefits which ‘the 
public have derived from your administration, of my sincere re- 

vard, and of my g ‘atitude for many acts of personal kindness 
and attention, I request ' your acceptance of my picture.” No. 
thing is more noticeable throughout the Duke of W ellington’s 
Indian despatches and private letters than a desire to forward 
the interests of all who were qualified to be good servants of the 
public,—and an equal determination to permit no private friend- 
ship to bias him in the slightest degree in filling up offices of 
public concernment. This is a merit which may not appear very 
high ; but it is in reality not only a high merit but an extreme- 

ly rare one. To this principle ‘he adhered throughout his life, 

and it had no small share in his extraordinary success. The 
evils which may arise from an opposite course, well illustrated by 
our Affghan disasters, are at this moment fresh in our memory 
from the disasters of the Crimean campaign. “The right man 
in the right place” was always a leading principle of the Duke 
of Wellington. 

While at Madras Genl. Wellesley reecived the pleasing intel- 
lizence that he had been created a Knight of the Bath and had 
received the thanks of Parliament for his “eminent and bril- 
liant services.” He also received congratulatory farewell ad- 
dresses from the officers of his own regiment, the 33rd, from 
the native inhabitants of Seringapatam, and from the European 
inhabitants of Madras who requested him to sit for his picture 
in order that it might be placed in the Exchange Room of the 
‘settlement ” “as a just tribute of their applause and admira- 
tion of his splendid career.” Here, too, he was entertained at 
a Ball and Supper by the Civil Servants of the Presideney, and 
a few days later at a grand dinner by the military. Both en- 
tertainments took place at “the Pantheon ;” and the newspa- 
pers of the day are loud in praise of their magnificence. The 
Ball was attended by upwards of five hundred, and the dinner 
by three hundred, the Governor, Lord William Bentinck, being 
present on both occasions. The Ball was opened by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley leading down Lady William Bentinck. At the 
Dinner, where, it is stated, the Company did not Icave the table 
till a late hour, the “triumphant and honorable visitor” appears 
to have been twice toasted ; and an original song was sung by a 
gentleman “ in his usual happy manner”, in which it was predicted 
that “ From Sir Arthur Wellesley’s ereat example, fresh heroes 
still shall arise’”—not a had prophecy as prophecies go.—Towards 
the close of March (1805) Sir Arthur Wellesley embarked at 
Madras in If. M’s. Ship Zrident aud arrived in England in the 
ensuing September, 

DrceMerr, 1856, Z2¢C 
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Sir Arthur Wellesley’s career in India requires no formal 
examination or studied euloginm. His best evloginm is a 
truthful narration of the deeds he performed, the difficulties he 
overcame, and the ruling principles of lis public conduct by 
which he extorted the respect of his enmies and acquired the 
confidence of his soldiery, and the esteem and approbation of 
many men fully competent ‘to judge of his qualifications both as a 
soldier and a politician. His distinguished and successful Indian 

‘arecr formed a fitting prelude to those brilliant services by, 
which, first as the conqueror of Napoleon’s ablest Marshals and 
finally of the Great Emperor himself, he fixed the admiration of 
the civilized world and acquired an undying title to lis coun- 
try’s gratitude and pride. 
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PEGU—ITS AND PROSPECTS, 


Art. VIL—1. Burmih and the Burmese. By Kexxetrn Mee 
Kenzir. London, 1555. 

The kriend of India, 

American Missions in Burmah, 1856. By the American 
Baptist MIsstonaRies. 


Four years have nearly passed away, since Peon became a 
dependency of Britam. The storming of the Wagon Pagoda, 
the capture of Rangoon, and Martaban, the surrender of Prome, 
and the taking of Tonghoo have become matters of history. The 
cannons have long ceased to boom, and now that the pruning 
hook and ploughshare have been long at work, the tillers of the 
eround are asked to produce their crops; the enquiring stranger 
asks of the Briton how his mother-land has fulfilled her high 
mission of civilization and peace. With a flush upon his cheek, 
with a manly pride upon his brow, he bids the stranger view that 
splendid city, once a pestilential swamp, he shows him yon happy 
people once groaning’ under an iron yoke, he points him to that 
blooming garden once a howling wilderness. “ These” says the 
Briton, “are our triumphs—this is Britain’s work.” It rests 
with the publie journalist to test the truth of these sayings. 
Are they the idle boastings of the vain-glorious Anglo-Saxon, or 
are they statements wholly true, are the questions which we 
must answer ? 

That much remains to be done in Pegu, and that much has 
been ill-done, we are prepared to admit, but that the province 
has thriven under British Government, that she is developing: 
her resources, that her progress has kept pace with the onward 
spirit of the age, none but D’Israeli and the /ress would deny. 
The once wild and desolate Thayetmyo, now boasts of her neat 
cottages and her well-laid cantonments, once monastic-looking 
Prome is rich in her market and proud of her petroleum trade, 
My-a-o-ung has her picturesque scenery and a local corps, 
while Rangoon stands pre-eminent over all, as the flourishing 
metropolis of British Burmah. Her harbour studded with “ portly 
argosies” from Falmouth and from Hamburg, from Rio-Janeire and 
from Aden. Her strand lined with an array of buildings of which 
Chowringhee would not be ashamed, her roads, her sewers, and her 
wharves, all speak of her promised greatness and her future wealth. 
She is in telegraphic communication with the Meeaday frontier and 
another year will find her on an equally intimate footing with long- 
hoo. The rail is alone wanting to fill up the sum of modern 1m- 
provements. These things speak well for the Anglo-Saxon. ‘I hey 
“o far to remove the current impression, that the Englishman in 
India is lethargic and stagnant, that removed from the gemal 
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influence of home and kindred associations, he degenerates into 
idle oriental life. The days when the old Qui-hye loved his 
chibougue and was fed on hot curries, and had his prrda lady, 
have long gone away. ‘The manners have changed with the 
times. The Briton in India is the same bustling. active, keen 
and intelligent man of his own native land. He preserves the 
same scientifie turn of mind in India, in spite of the enervating 
influence of its climate, in spite of “a many disadvantages and 
drawbacks to which in Europe he would be a stranger. Le is 
conscious he is not far from his sea-girt home, and if he would 
rise to distinction and repute in his native land, he must prose- 
cute his enquiries in the snowy climes where he whules away 
a temporary exile. 

It is our intention to write on the present state and prospects 
of Pegu, and we cannot refrain from expressing a wish, that a 
greater interest were felt m the concerns of our province, that 
it were better known, that it were more cared for. There is per- 
haps no portion of our Empire of which less is known, there are 
a few who consider it worth their study. ‘There are many who 
are ignorant of its most striking features. Rangoon may be to 
them as a household word, they may have been told of Prome, 
but of other towns in the province, extending over an area equal 
to that of Delhi or Penang and yielding revenue of many lakhs 
of Rupees they have never heard. heir situations they do not 
know, their names they cannot pronounce. There are others 
again whose knowledge of the eountry is lamentably incorrect. 
‘To them Peon is ever, the same hot-bed of miasma, that the in- 
dolence and the ignorance of a Mongolian Government had 
made it. The Peou of 1856 is the Pc ‘ou of 1852. It is for 
such that these remarks are written. They are penned by one 
whose lot has been cast in the province and is soon to leave its 
shores, with the view of awakening in others an interest in its 
concerns. 

Mr. Kenneth McKenzie’s Work has no attractions for the ge- 
neral reader. Copious extracts from Symes, Malcolm and Crawlurd, 
uninteresting details of Burman Law Courts, dry dissertations on 
their knowledge of Astronomy and their division of time, lists of 
Buddhist mi: muscripts, old as the papyrus on which they were 
written, are not recommendations for the reader of this reading 
age. Ifowever valuable such information might have been in :b 
professed history of the province, they are altogether unsuited to 
a work intended for the million, and the very title of which would 
raise expectation. There are some in England and many in India 
whose interests have been and are still bound up with Burmah. 
They have lost relatives in the war, or they may have friends in 
the province, and a work on “ Burmah and the Burmese” would 
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be looked for with avidity. Such readers will take no pleasure in 
Mr. McKenzie’s work. It is indeed too erude and undivested for 
a history and far too dull and dry for a popular work. 

As an introduction we quote from Mr. MeKenzie’s book, Mal- 
colm’s sketch of the character of the Burmese, a sketch which will 
be of help to a right understanding of ow own remarks. 


“The character of the Burmese, differs in many points from that of 


the Hindus and other East Indians. The former are more lively, 

active, and industrious, and though fond of repose, are seldom ‘dle 
when there is an inducement for exertion. When such inducement 
offers they exhibit not only great strength, but courage and persever- 
ance, and often accomplish what we should scarcely think possible. Buti 
these valuable traits are rendered nearly useless by the want of a higher 
grade of civilization. The poorest classes furnished by a happy e¢ ‘limate 
with all necessaries, at the price of only occasional labour, and the few 
who are above that necessity, find no proper pursuits to fill up their 
leisure. Books are too scaree to enable them to improve by reading 
and games grow wearisome. Folly and sensuality find gratification al- 
most without effort and without expenditure. Sloth then must be the 
repose of the poor and the business of the rich. Thus life is wasted in 
the profitless alternation of sensual ease, rude drudgery, and native 
sports. No elements exist for the improvement of posterity and sne- 
cessive generations pass like the crops upon their fields. Instead of the 
many objects of an American’s ambition and the unceasing anxiety to 
amass property, the Burman sets a limit to his desires, and when that 
is reached, gives himself up to repose and enjoyment. Servility, the 
inevitable conse quence of despotism prev vails amongst them toa fright- 

ful extent, overcoming in many instances, the sense of right implante «l 
in their bosoms as men. Slavishness naturally leads to the remainder 
of the catalogue of mean vices. One of their principal precepts forbids 
lying : but there is no ordinance so universally disregarded. They prac- 
tice dissimulation and deceit to perfection.” 


We have said before that much remained to be done in Pegu, 
and we will take upon ourselves the invidious task of entering on 
this unpleasant part of our subject. 

The erying evil of Pegu is the want of population. Whether 
it be that the country has never recovered from the shock of 
1545 when at the siege of Prome by the King of Bramaa, 200,000 
died either in battle or of pestilence, or whether smallpox and 
cholera, sweep the natives off by thousands, the fact is plain, that 
Pegu has been denuded of her inh: abitants. Her rich and fertile 
fields extend over an area of 22,000 square miles, and while it 
would be no tax upon her resources to maintain 100 to the square 
mile, not half that number partake of the pasturage. [er rice 
fields yield a profit of a hundred per cent. ; without culture and 
Without manure; they feed a population of a million and a quarter 
of souls and yet a dozen vessels on an average leave Rangoon, 
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laden svlely with this commodity. Why the fields of Pew should 
not be further cultivated when the power to do so is in the power 
of the Government, is a question that no one can answer? The 
columns of the Friend of India have ever since the aunexation, 
urged the matter for the consideration of Government, but with 
strange infatuation for the penny-wise and pound-foolish system, 
they have set the subject aside for a more convenient season, 
until procrastination has engendered indifference, and indifference 
brought on neglect. To no other cause than to the want of po- 
pulation is the proverbial dearness of Pegu to be attributed; and 
this grave feature is a sad drawback to the prosperity of the pro- 
vince. The Burman coolie earns his shilling daily, and the Bur- 
man carpenter his eighteen pence, the Coringa carter refuses to 
yoke his oxen, until his itching palm has clutched the rupee, 
and the Madras horse-keeper calls no man master who will not 
give him thrice as many pagodas as his native land would yield 
him. We could afford to mourn in silence over these things, did 
we think they were irremediable, did we think that the Govern- 
ment had done all in its power to remove the evil and had failed, 
but) when we read of the swarms of wretched Coringees with but 
a rag to cover their nakedness, when we are told of the Sonthals 
rising in rebellion from sheer poverty and oppressive taxation, 
it is time we read the state a lesson it will not learn. Apart 
from the question, whether or not the encouragement of emigra- 
tion be a moral duty incumbent on our rulers, apart from the 
philanthropy of the movement, we would recommend the subject 
to the attention of the Government as a matter o! expediency, as 
subservient to the interests of the exchequer. The Government 
are at this day paying for the lowest class of labourers in Sittang 
and Tonghoo, at rates that would make old Bengal sigh for his 
youthful days, and that would be thought fabulous in Saugor. 
Roads are literally paved with silver, and coolies and carters re- 
turn in a year to their homes, with their purses heavy, and their 
hearts light, exulting at their good fortune and laughing at the 
wilful extravagance of the English Government. We know ot 
one road in Rangoon on which £5,000 have been expended, we 
know of wooden buildings of common design and of small size 
which have cost as many rupees, and yet the Government might 
have saved the half of this sum with a little exercise of foresight 
and judgment. An influx of a hundred thousand Coringas and 
Sonthals would have reduced the price of labour to one-fourth 
of the present rate, and while subservient to the interests of the 
state, would have secured happiness to so large a number of its 
subjects. The Company have seen how profitable emigration has 
been in the Mauritius—how successfully it has ended in the De- 
meraras though in both instances, a long and dreary voyage 1s 
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endured and with these facts before them they let the rich fields 
of Pegu lie fallow, when they are but a week’s distance from either 
pre esidenc y. It is idle to say that Pegu does not and will not 
pay, that she is a drain on the resources of India, and will re- 
main so for many years—the one great want is patent to the Go- 
vernment, the remedy is in its hands, and if the country be 
worth the annexation, the application of the remedy becomes 2 
paramount duty. The appointment of two emigration agents and 
the engagement of three steamers of a thousand tons each would 
effect the object in six months. ‘The Coringas do not require as 
the Friend of India would appear to suppose any stipulation 
on the part of the Government to reland them on their own 
shores. The mere offer of a free passage to the port would in- 
duce thousands to emigrate and once landed on the Rangoon 
strand, the considerations of shelter, and food become subjects of 
secondary moment. Nor are these mere conjectures of ours. We 
have heard them from the lips of many Choolias, who only spoke 
the sentiments of their starving brethren. With the Sonthals 
we presume a different course would be necessary. Accustomed 
to emigrate on certain conditions, they would look forward to the 
time when the Government which sent them from their homes 
would safely land them thither after their term of service had ex- 
pired. <A fine, sturdy, and bold race, they would prove formida- 
ble competitors to the natives of the country, for the Burman 
though strong in frame and supple in limb, is lazy even to a sin. 
A fow years “would give them a small fortune and with it they 
might return to their Rajmahal hills, secure agaist the oppres- 
sion of usurious Mahajuns. With so v: aluable an introduction 
into the province as a hundred thousand emigrants, the day would 
not be distant when the revenue of Pegu w ould be ‘second only to 
that of the Punjab. With her fields ‘better cultivated, her roads 
laid and her canals dug more efficiently, expeditiously and cheaply, 
her telegraphs laid by a more active, if not a more intelligent race 
of men, her long neglected lands more industriously tilled, the 
resources of the country must be fully developed, and the province 
revain her strength and buoyancy. 

‘But the duty ‘of the Government does not end here. A foster- 
ing hand must still be held out. The emigrant must be induced 
to setgle, he must be made to feel his interests bound up with the 
prosperity of the land. He must not groan under taxation, nor 
must he be pinched so as to feel that his life was one life of toil, 
without a happy vista in prospect. With this view we would pro- 
pose the abolition of the capitation tax, for taxation in a new 
colony is always objectionable. The only argument in its favor, /. e., 
the paucity of the land revenue—would be removed by the emi- 
gration and on no equitable grounds could the imposition be con- 
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tinued. We would also reduce the tax upon land. In the suburhs 
of Rangoon, land is assessed at 50 Rupees per acre, and in the 
upper provinces at little less. A few acres thus add to the re- 
venue, while hundreds lie uncultivated, and a few thousands are 
received into the treasury, while tens of thousands are wantonly 
lost. There may be bright oases here and there which smile with 
verdure and are rich with plenty, but there are vast fields of fertile 
land which rot and run to waste. 

The Police of Pegu loudly calls for reform. Like that of Ben- 
gal, it is weak and ineflicient. The Burman may be physically 
fitted for the duties of police but he is timid. He has the fiendish 
hardihood to revenge by murder, an intrigue or an insult, but he 
has not the courage ‘to stand against a thief, or to enter a gaming 
house. He is oftener an accomplice than a detective. He is in- 
dolent, lying given to perjury, and accessible to bribes. These are 
great objections to forming our Police Corps from the natives of 
the country. An indigenous police is very desirable where cflici- 
ency can be secured, but without it, it is utterly useless. It may 
vive food for empty ‘dec lamation, but it does not keep one’s treasure 
chest. secure. We have not a finer race of men than those of the 
Upper Provinces, those from whom our Regiments are filled, and 
we do not see why a Corps of Police should not. be formed from 
them. Brave, warlike, trustw orthy, and witha splendid physique, 
they are not likely to prove careless guardians of the peace, and a 
year’s residence in the country in the exercise of their calling 
would give them that smatteirng of the language requisite for the 
discharge of their duties. Nor would the Rajpoot be reluctant 
to enlist. Twelve Rupees a month is to him no small inducement, 
and cheerfully would he quit his hills and his lands, to eat for a few 
years in a foreign country the Company’s rich salt. Our River 
Police consists of an Inspector and a dozen peons who scour the 
river in their boats. Its operations being in all eases superintend- 
ed by an Inspector, it 1s less open to the “objections already adduc- 
ed against the Land Police, though it is susceptible of much refor- 
mation. 

The frequeney of Dacoities, is a necessary consequence of the in- 
efficiency of the police. The dacoit shudders at the idea of con- 
tact with English bayonets, but he sneers at the old and useless 
muskets of his Peguan brothers. He wants the means of living. 
'l'o work he is too idle, to beg he 1s ashamed ; and to dacoity as to: au 
profession he betakes himself. 'The province is over-run with bands 
of such men, to most of whom plunder is an object. They m: ake 
periodical inroads into Rangoon and in the district of Tharawaddie 
they are notoriously troublesome. Tt is not long since the safety 
of R: angeon was threatened with a dacoity on a lar oe scale, and i 
is not seldom we hear of attacks made on the villages i in the su- 
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burbs. Up to the time we write, no effective steps have been 
taken with a view to quell these disturbances, nor are there signs 
of their early removal. The instances of capture are exceptional, 
the villains have received every encouragement to repeat their in- 
roads, and thus dacoity has become the “ normal crime of Pegu.” 
The peace of towns is disturbed, property is insecure, confidence 
in our rulers is diminished, and disaffection is the inevitable result. 
lo ward off these evils from their subjects is incumbent on the Go- 
vernment. It is not fair to urge, that as a crime peculiar to the 
province, it can only be removed as our sway extends to the 
confines of Ummeerapoora. What Sleeman has done for the Up- 
per, and Wauchope for the Lower Provinces of Bengal, Major 
Phayre can and must do for the land where he sways the sceptre. 
It is an ascertained fact that the dacoits are mostly men, who live 
in the heart of our town, who have all the appearance of honest 
men, ostensibly plying some trade, that they retire at sunset to 
their place of reudezvous, and at night enter on their depreda- 
tions. Some have belonged to Moung Goung Gee’s once formidable 
hand, and others are supposed to be myrmidons of the Court of 
Ava. We do not expect that the Egyptian law of Amatis could 
he applied to Pegu, we cannot institute a scrutiny into each indi- 
vidual’s mode of living, but it is not too much to say that it rests 
with the Police to ferret out such information as would lead to the 
detection of the band. Such a consummation however much de- 
sired, is not likely to be effected under the present constitution of 
the Police, and until this be remedied, we in Pegu will be trou- 
bled with occasional aflrays. An efficient police and a summary 
disposal of one ringleader would extirpate for ever dacoity in 
Peeu. 

It is time however that we turned to the more pleasant part of 
our subject. Within the last month the first step towards popu- 
lating Peeu has been effected. The rules for the granting of 
waste lands have been passed by the Governor General and have 
heen published in this province. Bush and forest jungle land 
from two hundred to ten thousand acres may be occupied free of 
rent for twenty-four and thirty-two years respectively, while short 
erass and reed have the indulgence only for four and eight years. 
The assessment varying from eight annas to a rupee and a half, 
will be made on the expiration of the free tenure. The grantee 
will be required to bring his land into cultivation within a stipu- 
lated time, and any person neglecting to fulfil these condition be- 
comes incligible to further grants, unless he can satisfy the local 
authorities that the causes of his failure were beyond his control. 
The Government undertake to protect the tenants of grantees 
from excess of taxation, and from exaction of any 1mposts declared 
by the Regulations or the Acts of the Supreme Court to be illegal, 
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and all engagements with cultivators are to be made in writing for 
record in the Court. As the object of the Government in eiviny 
grants is to cause an influx of population into Pegu and an exten- 
sion of cultivation by new settlers, all applicants for waste lands 
shall be required to enter into engagements not to entice into their 
estates or allow to settle there any of the present cultivators of 
the provinee, under penalty of forfeiture of their grants. How- 
ever creditable these grants may be to the liberality of the Govern- 
ment emigration can “alone supply the growing wants of Pegu. 
While we have felt it our duty to censure the deficiency in the 
Police organization, and have commented not mildly on the da- 
eoity pecuhar to the province, we feel that all things considered, 
there is much to be satisfied with in the administration of Pegu. 
The officers now in the commission are not exceeded either in in- 
telligence or ability, by those in any other of our Indian provinces. 
With but two or three exceptions, we have the right man in the 
right place. We have judicial officers well versed in Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, but strangers to the quibbles of law. We have re- 
venue officers whose efficiency i is tested in their accurate revenue 
returns until the recent defaleation, Rangoon was fust paying the 
expenses of the war, and Bassein enjoys remarkable quiet under 
Major Fytche’s excellent regime. Fortunately for the interests 
of Pegu, it is a non- regulation province. Happily for the country, 
the chief power is wielded by a Commissioner who has struck the 
golden mean between a too stern severity and a culpable leniency. 
His ear is open to the poor man’s appeal, and with a just hand he 
metes out to him his right. 'Trammelled by no farrago of prece- 
dents and acts, fettered by no antiquated code, he ‘administers 


justice from a comion sense view, and his rule is loved. 


The recent appointments of Extra Assistant Commissioners for 
the province of Pegu is a move in the right direction. A field has 
been thrown open for the employment | of the Uncovenanted Ser- 
Vv ice, and an useful element has been thus introduced into the com- 
mission. We have attentively watched their movements, for we 

feel that on their success, or failure, hinge many important princi- 
ples. ‘They have not long held office and some have already been 
serviceable in detecting the peculations of ¢hoogyees and similar su- 
bordinate officials. T hey have proved of invaluable assistance to 
their covenanted superiors. The position excepted, we fear the 
inducements to an Extra-Assistant Commissionership are not very 
attractive. A salary of 400 Rupees is a poor compensation for 
the complete isolation from the comforts and elegancies of the Ca- 
pital, and unless the prospect of advancement in the commission, 
be made less precarious, we cannot see how really eflicient men 


ean long remain in the service. 
The combined defaleations of the collecting mative official at 
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Rangoon and of the J/yo/ of Dalla, have laid the subject of Native 
Agency open to question. ‘To set aside altogether the employ- 
ment of natives would be both imprudent and expensive, but why 
a larger element of European superintendence should not be in- 
troduced, it is impossible to see. There are several men in all part 
of Pegu who for a fair remuneration would undertake the duties 
of a Superintendent or Inspector, and exercise a wholesome cheek 


on the Subordinate Collectors. The expense of their support 
might for a while be heavy but as the expiration of a few years, 
the Balance Sheet of Pegu would show a favorable sum. 

We quote from the /7 iend of India the “ Balance Sheet of Pegu’’ 
for the official year 1854-55. That for the succeeding year is in 


course of preparation, and but for the large defale: ation from the 


Rangoon revenue would have appeared before this. The subjoin- 
ed sketch will serve to give the reader an estimate of the resources 
of Peeu., 


‘ The expenses of the above official year were 


General charges, ... dies we ne Rs. 1,836,706 
Judicial ditto, = sie - oa ... 4,29,550 
Revenue ditto, —... sie ia oe ... 2,67,060 
Abkaree ditto, sis vet ins hs , 295 
Customs, ... oi abe _ sa wi 49,717 
Marine, __... ies on _ os .. 657,159 
Military (local,) - i ... 2,00,000 
Extraordinary, —... vss baie ict ... 1,65,698 
Total, ss ins ... 19,06,180 


“Or a regular expe nditure of seventeen lakhs of Rupees a year. The 
ceneral charges include of course the cost of the Post Office, of the 
Survey and of some other departments. ‘The heaviest item, the ex- 
penditure for the Marine, includes the cost of coal for all the steam- 
ers, while the extraordinary charges would have been almost nominal 
but for the purchase of a transport. 

“The receipts during the same period were 





General, ... si nas es ob Rs. 12,5385 

Judie ial, , ; ‘a in “ 52,055 
Revenue Land and Sayer, we ‘a ... 12,765,523 
Abkaree, ... ome oar Sg re ia ] 46,008 
Customs, ... os sea ee wins a 95,7 724 
Marine, ... ant - aa en we 20.369 
Extraordinary, ... si ‘si si ... 8,96,509 
Total, os 29.98, 723 


“Shewing a surplus of nearly ‘four lakhs of rupees ¢ or if we deduct the 
extraordinary expenditure and receipts, a surplus of about £100,000 a 
year. Nor is this all. We are assured that the revenue of the pre- 
sent year has risen to twenty-eight lakhs, while the expenditure has 
increased in a much smaller proportion, Our fienres include the cost 
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of the whole battalion. There has been no increase of the army. as 
Madras is able to supply the moderate garrison which will ultimately 
be required. Pegu therefore so far from being a drag upon the {i- 
nances of the empire already contributes £100,000 a year towards the 
eeneral expenditure.” 

The revenue as will be evident is mainly from the land, but it 
is within our knowledge that the receipts during the past year 
from the opium trade and fisheries have not been insignificant, 

The port of Rangoon has already attained a world-wide fame, 
and we cannot do better than furnish a statement of its exports 
and imports during the year 1855-56. To convince the reader 
of the immense value of the port. 


Imports. 

Value Co’s Rs. 
Cotton Piece Goods, “oe _ = + wsoeestl 
Cotton Twist, —... a oa me Sas S.OLIIS 
Silk Pieee Goods, nn a se ie 1,09,.239 
Woollen ditto, LIX 731 
Timber ditto, aoe 76.678 
Wines, Beer, &e., ve nme 7 on 5.87 G05 
Treasure, (for private parties,) ... se ... 18,71,804 


Sundries,* 
Total, _... ” rise Rs.  $6,56,220 
Exports. 
1.40,609 


Timber, = 

Rice and Paddy, ... 18.26,.628 
Cuteh, sin one ae wer a ? OO.95 4b 
Stick Lae, o0 eee 006 coe “<* G72 tk 
Tlides and Horns, pa aa os Pa S443 
Lead, ae ea dite — a on 1.038.085 
Arsenic, ... in _ die AS.GLS 


LbL219 
328.639 
Bb 247 


Copper, . oo we 
Silver and Gold Bullion, 
'Treasure-Coin, 


Sundries, sain _ on 6,638,316 
Total, ... ine Pere see .. Rs. 37,04,482 
Total Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared. 

No. of Vessels. Tonnage. 
Entered, ... va 7“ 469 sea 1,38,8S1L 
Cleared, ... a 456 ve 131.546 


A glance at the Capital of Pegu will suffice to show that the 
Department of Publie Works has not been idle since the annexa- 
tion. Rangoon has progressed with a rapidity that has not been 

* Hardware, canvas, plated-ware, pitch and tar, tea, American window-glass. 

+ Arsenic, bees’ wax, cotton, clephante’ tusks, fishmaws, jaggery, jute, silver, 
stick-lac, tea, tallow. 
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equailed im the New-Worid, it is o’er-ran with wide and firm 
yoads, over which three hundred carriages ply for hire. It has 
wharves, and aquedue ts, sewers and canals. It boasts of a Town- 
Hall, a Masonic Lodge, and a Gothie Chureh. It owns more than 
fifty pucka buildings and has barrack accommodation for eight 
thousand soldiers. A well laid cantonment with neat plank- 
houses adds to its elegance, and the shops and buildings in the 
town impart a business air to its appearance. Kemme ndine, not 


long ago, a dense jungle is now the country seat of the e///e of 


the community and boasts of a pucka Chapel ‘and a Karen School. 
Nor are these improvements confined to the Capital,—Prome and 
Tonghoo, Bassein and Sittang, Thyetmyo and Henzadah, have 
their Executive ing ineers, their publie buildings, their barrae ‘ks, 
their roads and their bazaars. Dalhousie is being cleared, and 
promises some day to be the emporium of the rice trade. The 
Frontier Bridle Road is in course of construction, and by the 
ee Trunk Road from Prome to Arracan the sth Irregular 

Cavalry marched to Bengal. That these extensive undert; akings 
have taxed the strength of the Company’s Exchequer, it is e: sy to 
see, Lord Dalhousie’s memorable carte blanche was carried out to 
the letter. We know how lavish the Government have been of 
their coin, we could show how imprudently it has been wasted, 
but when a substantial work stands before us as the produce of 
the money, we are compelled to be silent. The lavish expendi- 
ture on the Pegu Department of Publie Works is likely to form 
the subject of much discussion in the lower house at home, but. it 
is to be hoped that Pegu will be a province of which Britain need 
not be ashamed. 

It is not difficult to understand how with such improvements, 
Peeu has become a desirable residence. The climate has consider- 
ably improved and the day may not be distant, when its princi- 
pal sea-port town will be a sanatarium. It has been customary 
to look upon Pegu as the grave-yard of the European soldier, 
as the seat of cholera, fever and dy sat The Cadet procec ed- 
ing to join his regiment was provide d with a “ Guide to Health,” 
and supplied with warm clothing that a Laplander would have 
thought superfluous, Whether Pegu did or did not deserve at 
one time the stigma cast on its climate, is a question that we have 
before answered, but it is unfair to charge upon the climate the 
sickness of the ‘Regiments. The decimation of one of the Eu- 
ropean corps was the work of green pine-apples and sham- 
shoo. And the sickness of the 47th Native Infantry at Na- 
myan was owing to the unhealthiness of the particular site 
on which the barracks were built. A proper system of drain- 
ave, and better barracks have been serviceable to health, and 
the muster rolls of our Regiments return few non- effectives, 
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The deaths in Her Mutesty’s S4th Foot in Rangoon and in the 
29th Foot at Thayetmyo, are 2% per cent., and in the Native 
Corps a fraction less. This ileal elie Sal from the records of 
the regiment, speaks volumes in favour of the climate, and places 
Pegu in a position enviable by many an Indian station. The 
mortality in this province has never been more than that. at 
Dacea and Berhampore, and the War Office is not likely to regret 
the residence in Pegu of two of Her Majesty’s regiments. The 
rains are unquestionably far more severe than in any part of In- 
iin, ‘They last over several months of the year, and seriously af- 
fect the popularity of the province. The erection of pucka build- 
ings will diminish this evil, meanwhile it is a consoling thought 
that to it is attributable the proverbial fertility of the country. 

The Postal Department is in efficient working order. The 
bulky packets of the state are no longer consigned to the merey of 
Burman Colporteurs who may rest under the shade of some tree 
to feed on the carcase of an elephant. We have steam commu- 
nication from Rangoon tothe Meeaday frontier, and to Tonghoo 
and Sittang regular mail boats under strict supervision. 

The Forest Department prospers under Dr. Brandis. Apart 
from supplying the immense wants of the Government in this 
station and in India, the sale of timber continues to yield the Go- 
vernment a handsome revenue. 

It is a gratifying feature im the country that while she is mak- 
ing rapid strides in. the march of civilization, the work of Mis- 
sions is slowly and steadily progressing, and that of Edueation has 
been begun. That useful and holy band of men the American 
Baptist Missionaries keep firm to their posts. They have sown 
the seed, and the earnest of a future harvest now gladdens their 
sight. The Karen gladly receives the welcome truth that he has 
been long taught to expect. Tradition has told him to look to 
the white man as his deliverer and his friend, and to the truths 
that he preaches, the doctrines he inculeates, the Karen gives a 
hearty assent. The Burman is not so tractable. His dogged 
obstinacy and his constitutional stolidity are great obstacles to 
Missionary success. But with help from above they have been 
overcome, and the prospect of suceess is at hand. Mr. Kincaid 
speaks of himself and his fellow-laborers. 


“Our aim has been not so much to expose the utter worthlessness 
of Bhoodism, as to explain the pure principles of the sublime doc- 
trines of the Christian religion. Bhoodism ignores creative power 
and places man on a level with the brute creation, but the law of God 
is written on his conscience and cannot be annihilated. Hence in 
spite of Bhoodism, there is a deep consciousness of accountability and 
as the Gospel appeals to this principle, it is not wonderful that it either 
aWakens injurv, or arouses hostility. This hostility however Is 
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rarely manifested towards those who preach the Gospel but towards 
those who openly renounce Bhoodism and profess faith in Christ. In 
many instances this hostility amounts to a fierce persecution on the 
part of relatives, but if the convert is firm and unyielding, oppo- 
sition dies away after a few weeks and not unfrequently the most 
bitter opposers become attentive hearers.” 


Speaking of the success of the Missions, the Report says 

“Since the last war, Missions have been established in Prome, Hen- 
zadah, Shway gheen and Toungoo. During the first twenty-five years 
after protestant missionaries arrived in Barmch. only about 25 natives 
professed faith in Christ, but during the next tw enty- five years about 


ten thousand openly embraced the Christian faith, and during the past 
three years over four thousand more have become ( ‘hristians.”” 


We feel there is much to be grateful for, in the success of Mis- 
sionary operations. We ought not meanwhile to desist from the 
work, satisfied — our blessings, A great Empire has been 
committed to us by Providence, a great nation is subject to our 
sway, and af in the height of our prosperity and grandeur, we 

‘vleet to teach them the wisdom that comes from heaven, their 
an he at our coor, thei blood rests on our head. 
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Art. VIT.—1.— Narrative of the Expedition of an American Syna. 

dron lo the China Seas A Supai, performed in the bears ISp2. 

53 and S54. New-York. D. ApeLeron anp Company, 1856. 

2.—JSupan as it was and is, by Ricnarp [inprere, Boston, 
Pinitiirs Sampson AnD Company. New-York, 1855. 


Turre was a time when a man expressed aversion by desiring 
his neighbour “ to go to Bath.’ ~The Great Western has been 
futal to that sentence of banishment, and at the hands of the 
London and North Western Coventry has shared the same fate. 
“To go to Ilong-Kone”’ still sounds indeed like eettine rid of 
the goer, but the P. and O. Steamers run monthly, and the Bore 
who was shipped off to that distant port in January, may be 
found again haunting the Pavé of Pall Mall in April. But Ja- 
pan is still far off. The imagination of the Anglo-Saxon, vigorous 
as his bodily frame though it be, subsides baflled before the homes 
of that distant Island. What are the associations of most of us 
with Japan? Are they not a long yellow streak in the map, 
pointed out to us in our Geography lessons when children, but 
little dwelt on; black lacquered snutlers and eile: and 
in later days some Indicrous tragic anecdotes about “ Happy Des- 
patch 7? ~~ We dimly see dark-faced thick-featured men in broad 
earments of gay colors, much resembling the knave of trumps : 
we see the fleet of open-sterned boats surrounding foreign ships 
and gradually ejecting them from the inhospiti able coast : we pic- 
ture to ourselves the mock Emperor sitting in a Palace, surrounded 
by spies, without power and choked by pomp be yond the limits 
even of Asiatic sufferance, so that the victim often prefe rs resigua- 
tion and obscurity to the bondage of an iron etiquette :—but tor 
all this the land of the sun is unknow n to us; itis still a far ery 
to Japan. 

The law of nations is supposed to be a profound science ; 
but Vattel and his disciples have left untouched some ques- 
tions which one would suppose to be fundamental. Volumes 
have been written about “ neutral bottoms,’ but the ques- 
tion has not yet been argued out, how far neutrality is itself 
justifiable in the world’s aff ars. In the case of individuals most 
civilized nations are agreed to deny the right of neutrality ; the 
man who silently looks on at treason 1s himself a traitor ; ; the man 
who refuses to help to catch a thief when called on in the Queen’s 
name to do so, is a breaker of the law. And there are ardent 
thinkers and speakers who would transfer this law at once to 
nations ; who would argue in a brief intelligible manner, oppres- 
sion is wrone—the Government of It: aly by Austria is oppressive 5 
it is the business of eood men to put down Wrong ;—-We English 
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are or think ourselves to be good ;—and strong in this brace 
of syllogisms would unhesitatingly rush on an European war. 

Without voine to this length, it is clear that there is a limit to 
the degree of “neutrality which a nation may be allowed by other 
nations to profess. If a maritime kingdom were to allow pirates 
to infest all its borders, ne ighbouring nations would be justi- 
tied not only in hanging the pirates—but in e: alling to account. 
the imbecile Government, which forced the trouble upon them. 

lf a maritime kinedom allowed all vessels cast on its coasts to be 
plundered by rascally wreckers, the plea of non-interference, neu- 
trality or indifference would not and ought not to save it from 
the just indienation of the power whose subjects had been mal- 
treated. From positive to negative injury is a step—but not a 
fatal hiatus to the argument. What if a kinedom is rich, is fer- 
tile, is blessed by God with a fruitful soil and a laborions. strong 
population; may it deny to the human race all participation in 
these free gilts of heaven ; may it say these benefits are ours, and 
must the definition of owrs as identical with the narrow orPOOTU- 
phical limits of a certain Island be accepted as law by the rest 
of the world? This question is after all the one which just now 
aie 's the world, and it is but a re-statement of Whigeism and 
‘Poryism,—or for th: at matter of the ertes of all parties which the 
vi orld has ever seen. Party, we are assured, is dead in England. 

Perhaps so, but in the EK: ast we bid fair to rally round the respee- 
tive standards of annexation and non-annexation. And_ these 
two cries, as they represent the question which has now been 
raised—viz., the right of a nation to keep itself to itself, so do 
they also correspond to all the former cries of the two parties which 
from the beginning have divided and to the end will divide the 

world, the parties of progress and permanence, of reason and sen- 
timent ; ; both good, both necessary to human development ; and 
consequently we see that while progress and reason have always 
won each successive battle, Providence has never allowed per- 
manence and sentiment to be beaten out of the field. 

The Japanese have for centuries maintained a strong protec- 
tion theory. They have argued that they have nothing to do 
with the rest of the world, ‘that their business is to take care of 
themselves, so long as they do this without injuring others, the 
world has no right to complain. 

This is the true language of Toryism. So long as I do no 
hari to my neighbour [ am doing my duty. But the tongue 
of the liberal is taught a better language, ‘the highest expres- 
sion of which is in the New T estament. “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” is the profound maxim which lies at 
the bottom of all arguments in favor of the rights of the 
many. ‘Take care of yourself and the world will take care of it- 
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self{—is the language of the devils and high Toryism : sage Care 
ot your brethren and you will find that you have thereby taken 
care of yourself{—is the lancuace of the Political Economists afte 
their manner, and the angels after theirs. We believe therefore 
that Japan in declaring: for centuries that she would live only for 
herself committed a great crime. We believe that any nation 
stronger than Japan was perfectly justified in declaring to her 
that she must live for the world, or cease to live at all ; and there- 
fore we need scarcely add th: at we aeeord our full sympathy and 
hearty admiration to the Americans who : aught this lesson in 
the name of the civilized world, the account of whose proceedings 
ix recorded in the first’ volume at the head of this article. 

We recommend this book heartily to all our readers. It has 
literary faults in abundance, and other worse faults of national 
vanity, iritability and injustice ; but it - a solid lump of mo- 
dern history ; the fresh intelleent record of a recent world-wide 
fct. As the book however is bulky and probably expensive, we 
think we shall be dischargine: fi ithfully one of the functions ofa 
Reviewer 1f we endeavour to G1VE our readers ad CONC ise account of 
its contents. 

It consists of two parts, one historical the other biographical ; 
the history of past events in Japan, the biography of Commo- 
dore Matthew Perry and his companions. In a literary point of 
view there can be no comparison as to the merits of the two parts. 
The history is terse and lively, written in a sympathising liberal 
spirit. The biography isa compound of friendly eulogy and offi- 
cial despatch writing. Every man who went to Japan appears to 
have had a hand in it, and the parts are not sufficiently reduced to 
harmony by anable Editor. The unsparing praise of Commodore 
Perry is, we believe, ric ‘hly deserved, and would be eraceful as the 
spontaneous tribute of a frie nd, but is a little excessive in a vo- 
lume which bears the imprim: eter of the Commodore himself, to 
the etfeet that this is to be regarde d as his oflicial reeord of the 
Japan expedition. ; 

But it is beside our present purpose to criticize. Our American 
Cousins must talk even if they do nothing ; and when they have 
really done something they may be allow ed to talk even louder 
than usual. The Europe an reader must be prepared to find that 
every nation that has ever visited Japan except America has been 
foolish or wie ked ; that the conduct of the American squadron 
was all that human virtue and human wisdom could suggest, that 
every American who insults his neighbour is nobly asserting 
the rights of Ins country ; that eve "y one who presumes to criti 
cize any man or thing belonging to America is “ impudent,” 

‘ presumine’’? or “ impertinent.” All this is taken as a matter 
of course in an American Book of Travels, and when all abatement 
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is made for this we have a story of the greatest interest, tolerably 
well told. 

We will not detain our readers with comments on the m; my 
speculations afloat as to the origin of the Japanese. There are 
few stocks to which they have not been traced hy sanguine 
ethnologists.. The popular theory is that they eame from China ; 
and therefore we need hardly add that all the men of science agree 
in declaring that whatever they are, they are zof Chinese. ; 

At any rate they are emine ntly Asiatie: and the man who 
has walked through a bazaar in Be ngal with his eyes open, will 
understand instinctively much in the Japanese character whieh 
the Americans had laboriously to le aun, and which as it seems to us 
they never quite succeeded in learning. In their conservatism, 
the Japanese are Asiaties of the Asiaties, Compared with them, 
the Hindu Pandits are Radicals. And they have succeeded be- 
yond any other ag in carrying out thei conservatism. They 
have excluded change as some nations try to exclude disease, but 
with more success. It is by this exclusive law that they are 
known to the world. No foreigner may approach, no native may 
leave Japan. The Japanese shall concentrate their strength : they 
shall plough for themselves, reap for themselves : as was the father 
so shall the son be: the penalty of innovation is death; the sur- 
aniline sea shall be not a highw: ay, but a barrier to all na- 
tions ; J: apan shall be the very heaven of protection, Such was 
the Japanese law three years agvo—such it had been for more than 
twe centuries ; but sue th it was not always. 

Christi: anity has won so many triumphs in the world that she 
may afford to hear the truth that many of the losses of the world 
have been incurred in her name. The Japanese were willing at 
first to admit all the world to their shores—presently they were 
ready to exclude all the world, if only by so doing they iene 
keep out the Christians. 

There seems to be no doubt that Japan was first made known to 
Enrope by Marco Polo, that wonderful man known but as a name 
to most of us, to whews may be traced as to its final source so large 
a portion of the eeography of the civilized world. Ina true sue- 
cession Columbus followed Mareo Polo ; studied his chart, read his 
journals, and went to the West earnestly ‘looking for the Kast of In- 
dia, and the extreme Kast of Japan. Not the least curious of this 
ereat man’s splendid mistakes was his belief that he had found 
Japan when he stumbled on Cuba. But Christopher Columbus did 
not. re-discover Japan: the honor of confirming Marco Polo’s 
evidence was reserved not for the great Genoese but for the coun- 
try first adopted by him, that little kingdom of Portugal which so 
insienificant. itself has yet laid its mark on so large a portion of 
the elobe. Portugal is the most intimate ally of England. No 
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Secretary of State would venture so rude ‘ly to 1gnore the traditic: 
of the foreion office as to be unfriendly to Portugal. The tr: dition 
is much to be respected. ‘The peninsular war may well justify a 
sentimental friendship between the two countries, and that we 
should never desert the kingdom we have once so signal!y saved is 
a piece of legitimate poetry in — which we are ol; ad to be- 
heve that Downin: vy Street in these iron days has still heart for. Bat 
in all this there is “something of the patron and chent. Eneland is 
kind to Portugal. But Portugal was once a power,—not only in 
the West but even more in the East. The petty Court o f Goa, (about 
which we should be @lad to hear something from. mipetent 
persons) re present s the last s trugele for power on the part of peo- 
ple which first in modern history introdueed the West to the East. 
and in the short day of its supremacy created marks on the ‘es 
lation and languages of India which have never vet been efla ej 
and which no subsequent power has successfully rivalled. The 
Portuguese have all the eredit of having first brought Europe to 
Japan. We will not pursue Pinto’s history. a who eare to 
do so will find it well told in the opening of Hildrett’s book 
We believe him to have been a clever plausib Je sie and nothing 
more. ‘These are the qualities which a Pandarus should possess, 
to bring two races together. At any rate the first authentic com- 
merce between Japanese and Europeans was under Pinto’s auspices 
in 1543 There appears then to have been much surprize but no 
unwillingness on the part of the islanders to communicate with the 
foreigners thrown on their coasts. They formed a commeraa! 
treaty with them, better than that which Commodore Perry has 
succeeded in extorting. These foreigners were Portuguese. So the 
Portuguese became as it were settled in Japan. Nothing was heard 
of exclusion, Chey came and went,—had they made careful re- 
cords—or had their records been preserved, Japan would not have 
been a terra incognita in 1852. So great was the success of the 
Portuguese in Japan that good Christians thought to graft on it a 
success still greater. One ot those men whose names preserve 
the Romish Church from the deeay which inherent falsehood would 
otherwise precipitate, Francis Xavier, thought that in a country 
where European merchants could turn over prolits at the rate of 
100 per cent., the good seed might be sown with prospect of equal 
increase. It should be a lesson to those who are interested in 
Christian Missions to know that Xavier signally failed in his pur- 
pose. He exercised indeed in his own day a great influence, as a 
Francis Xavier always must and will, but when he was vone, no- 
thing remained but a pr osely tizing system in the hands of indif- 
ferent agents. The only real missionaries who could have regenerated 
Japan were the Portuguese soldiers and merchants, —and these 
neglected their mission, Francis Xavier died, and left behind an 
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unspiritual herd of Franciscans, Dominicans and Jesuits to diseust 
their unchristian neighbours by their Christian quarrels, and still 
worse to disgust barbarous men by their civilized vices. 

The Catholie Clergy were the haughtiest men and the worst 
livers in the Island. To hypocrisy and immorality was joined 
insolence. The Portuguese priest thought that a few flippant 
phrases about his duty to God, justified him in insulting the lo- 
cal authorities. The Japanese were thoroughly aroused, and in 
1637 an imperial decree was passed “ that the Portuguese with 
their mothers, nurses, aud whatever belongs to them shall bebanish- 
ed for ever.’ ‘The Portuguese were hunted out, and Christian‘. 
ty became a pass word for those crimes which would have been 
more justly reprobated under the title of fanaticism, Priesthood, or 
Popery. 

The Dutch were already in Japan prepared to profit by the fall 
of the Portuguese. It was their destiny to prove that Christia- 
nity is equally removed from the fanaticism of the Romanist and 
the indifference of the coward. The Portuguese were extirpate “id 
from Japan, but many bore witness by their noble self-sacrifice 
to the foree which C hristianity possesses even in its most debased 
form. The Protestant Dutch thought to rise by their fall, and 
a ae ira the Japanese in their persecutions. We quote from 
the American writer whom we are reviewing, the following very 
just ro eloquent passage as to the act of treachery and crodless- 
ness by which the Dutch earned for themselves th: it iznominious 
footing: in Japan which they have enjoyed or tolerated for two 
centuries :— 


At leneth, before the close of 1639, the Portuguese were totally 
expelled the country ; and then occurred an act on the part of the 
Duteh in Japan, too clearly proved to admit of denial, and too wicked 
ail infamous to allow of palliation. It was no better than cold-blood- 
ed murder, prompted by no higher motive than the base love of com- 
mercial gain. ‘The facts were these; though no Portuguese Christian 
remained in Japan, yet the Native ¢ ‘hristians were not all e xtirpated. 
These poor er abana s, deprived of their European teac ‘hers, persevered 
in their faith, though threatened with imprisonment, torture and 
death. Oppression presently drove them into open re ‘be lion, and they 
took refuge and made a stand against the Imperial forces in Simabara. 
The Japanese authorities called on the Dutch to assist them in m: king 
war against these Christians, and the Dutch did it. WKockebecker was 
then director of the Dutch trade and nation in Japan. The Native 
Christians had ende: wored to fortify themselves in an old town, which 
the troops of the Emperor could not take. A Dutch ship was lying 
at Firando, and on board of this Kockebecker repaired to Simabara, and 
battered the old town with the ship’s guns as well as from a Battery 
he had erected on shore. After a fortnight of this work the Japanese 
were satisfied to discharge the Dutch director for though the Chris- 
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tians had not surrendered, yet they had lost so many of their num. 
ber, and the place was so weakened that it was obvious it ¢ ‘ould not hold 
out much longer. Requiring, therefore, of the Dutch director that he 
should land six more guns for the use of the Emperor, they dismissed 
him. ‘The place was finally taken, after a very large number of the 
besieged had perished by famine, and a total massacre of Inen, Women 
and children followed ; : not one Was spared, 

We have spoken of this act as perpetrated by the Dutch cn Fapan, 
for we cannot deem it fair to involve every Hollander in an indiseri- 
minate censure. There were other Dutch ships at Firando beside 
that which was employed in the bombardment ; but the Commanders of 
these, either suspecting, or having intimation that the Japanese 
would demand aid at their hands, quietly left their anchorage, au 
went to sea before the demand was made, and thus escaped participa- 
tion in this atrocious wickedness, — ‘To us it seems that the infamy 
must rest chiefly on the Dutch director, and that M. Kockebecke 
deliberately preferred this most foul murder of the innocent to the 
loss or interruption of the Dutch trade. Be this as it may, the fier 
is distinctly admitted by all the Dutch writers on Japan, from the 
middle of the seventeenth century up to Fischer's work, published in 
1833. It is true, one says, that the Dutch were « compelled to do it : 
another states, that the Dutch only supphled cannon, powder and ball, 
taught the Japanese Artillery practise, and sent ammunition, arms, 
and troops in their ships to the scene of action ; ; but old Kampfer, 
who, though in the Dutch service as a physician, was by birth a Cer- 
man, aflirms positively that the Dutch were active as belligerents 
Fraissinet (a recent French writer) endeavours to give a different co- 
Joring to the fact, but, as we think, in vain. He represents the case a: 
one of political rebellion, in which the native Christians took side 
with the rebels ; and is pleased to consider the Dutch as aldies mere- 
lv of the Emperor, carrying on a lawful war as allies ; and he says 
that the archives of the Dutch F actory at Dezima, as well as the re- 
lations of natives of respectability, acquit the Hollanders of all blame 
What the archives of the an factory may now state, we have not 
the means of knowing, and we are not furnished by the French apo- 
logist with their language ; but it is certainly very remarkable, if they 
do not contain exculpatory evidence, that the Dutch writers s, all of 
whom were officials at Dezima, and many of whom lived much nearer 
to the time of the transaction than an author of this day, should have 
overlooked this evidence ; particularly when some of them seek to 
palliate the act itself. Surely the Dezima records were open to 
Fischer, the last Dutch writer on the subject, (1833 ;) why, then, 
instead of producing them, does he admit the fact, and urge in extenu- 
ation compulsion of the Dutch by the Japanese 2? As to the rela- 
tions of respectable natives, we can ‘only say we have never seen, in any 
work on Japan, such relations as M. Frassinet has named. But 
there is one fact which, as it seems to us, conclusively negatives the 
supposition that it was a mere political insurrection which the Duteh 
assisted im suppressing. Over the vast common grave in regen thes 
unhappy Christians were buried at Simabara was set up, by imperial 
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order, the followmg impieus inscription: “so long as the sun shall 
warm the earth, let no Christian be so bold as to come to Japan ; and 
let all know that the Ning of Japan himself, or the Christian’s God, 


or the Great God of all, if he violate this command, shall pay for it 


with his head.” 

Then commenced the exelusive policy of the Japanese. They 
had seen so-called Christianity—poor Christianity—in two 
extreme phases, that of bigoted fanaticism in which it proclaims 
its own falschood by becoming opposed to Seciety, like the Ro- 
man Catholics of all times and the Calvinists of the present 


time ; and that of infidel indifference in which it proclaims its 
worthlessness by being divorced from virtue; and the Japanese 
under these circumstances conceived a very natural and proper 
suspicion and hatred of Christianity as they had known it. All 
Christians—and to make matters surer, all foreigners, were to be 
excluded from the Island ; the Dutch were allowed to remain, to 
eat the dirty wages of their dirty act. They remained however 
as slaves, contined to one port, to one city, and under constant es- 
pionage ; and if they filled their bellies every day, they must 
have been prepared to take that as an equivalent for the extine- 
tion of all dignity as men, as — ans, as Christians, 

The career of the English in Japan as related by the American 
summarist, was less prosperous than that of the Dutch, if prosperi- 
ty mean wealth purchased by or combined with servility ; ; but. 
dienified and en the whole satisfactory. Under the regal wus 
pices of gentle king Jamie the 1 nglish formed a most favorable 


treaty with the Emperor of Japan. This treaty was m: ade before 


the expulsion of the Portuguese and the cowardly participa- 


tion of the Dutch in that wie ‘ed action had sti imped the mark of 
exclusiveness on Japan policy. It was before that epoch also that 
the English voluntarily abandoned the advantages secured to 
them hy treaty. They found that Japanese tr ade did not pay. 
Natur: ally enough the American historian imputes to them want 
of “cuteness” : perhaps it would be undue partiality were we to 
attribute it to a too scrupulous and English regard for truth and 
justice. At any rate they withdrew from J: apan, and have 
never since been serious candidates for the trade of or a position 
mm that Island. 

The Reverend or the grnnnt Compiler of the memoir (for we 
are really reading,) speaks with aflect- 


never know whose book w 
ed honor of a deseent wie on the Ji apanese coast in 1508 by 


Capt. Pellew of H. Ms S. Phaeton, in which the British Com- 


inander broke Japanese laws less in three d: iys, than every mem- 
her of the American Squadron of 

hours: which according to the writer, 
officials having recourse to happy despatch. 


1852-3 did in as many 
resulted in several Japanese 
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Ii this last story be true, which we doubt, the pubhe opinion 
of Japan must have altered greatly in 50 years; otherwise all the 
offiaals in the Island must infallibly have ripped themselves up 
under the pressure of the American Squadron. 

The Russians have made attempts on Japan—but never with 
success. These Kastern Islanders dread the great continent, and 
mistrust their encroaching policy with a wise caution which 
Western and more civilized nations might well imitate. 

The Americans were first introduced to Japan, by what the 
serious language of the old English law still wisely as well as 
piously calls the visitation of God. It is as easy to trace the 
hand of Providence in the wreck of 16 obscure unnamed Ameri- 
eam seamen on the coast of Japan, as it is to scoff at any old fa- 
shioned theory which recognizes Providence as having anything 
to do with the world’s affairs. To the United States Govern- 
ment, inditlerence to its subjects’ welfare abroad, cannot be im- 
puted as a sin. It is rather its fault to seek small opportunities 
for parading. its strength; like the parvenu anxious to maintain 
his position, and seizing occasions for self-assertion which the 
well-bred man would hold sacred to silence. But a strong Go- 
vernment exerts its strength nobly in demanding protection and 
something more for its shipwrecked citizens. Commander Glynn 
of the Umited States ship Pred/e and his historian may both be 
pardoned for a little swaggering, when the result of the ship's 
voyage to Japan in 1849 was that the 16 shipwrecked men, who 
had doubtless been il-treated, were given up within forty-eight 
hours of the first peremptory demand made for them. This was 
the first taste the Japanese had of American Diplomacy, and it 
ought to have inspired them with respect for its straightforward 
honesty of purpose. 

Thus matters rested in 1852. The Portuguese had been ex- 
pelled with the ferocity of unsophisticated men roused by the 
sophistries and still more the arrogance of the Romish Church : 
the Dutch lingered in gross subservience at the Port of Nagasaki ; 
transacting such commerce as the Japanese chose to permit, and 
enduring in return such treatment as the Japanese chose to inthiet : 
the English had withdrawn from a trade which for that wealthy 
people did not yield profit equivalent to the inconvenience and 
risk ; the Russians had been repelled, and despite their boasted 
diplomatie skill, appear to have made but blundering efforts to 
eet, admitted: in 1852. (and the Americans are fully entitled to 
whatever credit the fact conveys) Japan was still cut off from the 


eivilized world. 

Such is the fact established by the historical introduction to 
the American expedition to Japan, and we leave this introduction 
with regret, because the liberal tone of it contrasts fayorably with 
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the eternal self-laudation of the rest of the book. In our com- 
mendation of the introduction we must however except the ludicrous 
crusade against an anonymous correspondent of the Times, who 
is thought worthy in this official record of several lines of abuse, 
because in a letter printed in small type in the leading journal, 
and probably read by none but sensitive Americans, he ve arene 
to pen the following sentence : “ It is highly prob: ible that what 
has been done by Sir James Stirling at Nagasaki may exceed in 
durability and value the work done at’ Yedo by the Americans 
although that cost a special mission and was. her: alded to the 
world with a very loud flourish of trumpets indeed.” The in- 
troduction is further marred by some pages of abuse of Dr. Von 
Siebold, a man whose claims as an authority on Japan will not be 
lessened to the world because it 1s refused the imprim: itur of Com- 
modore Perry, and his joint biographers.—The Mission to Japan 
commenced American-like (and we mean the phrase to be ve- 
nuinely respectful) in great ideas. California has sugeested 
new future to the United States ; the Pacific may be the route to 
Asia, instead of the Atlantic. May it be so, and m: i the june- 
tion of the elder and younger branc hes of the Anglo-Saxon family 
in the eradle of both, dispel for ever the bugbear of Russian in 
uence. Commodore Perry has the credit of having suegested the 
expedition ;) and the Government acceding: to the proposal acted 
wisely in giving the charge of it to the proposer. Once in authori- 
ty, Commodore | Perry commenced his operations with a vigor which 
argued well for his future conduct. He absolutely rejected the 
company of amateurs. He picked his companions and then 
would not take any more. In declining, at the risk of a reputa- 
tion for cise ‘ourtesy and presumption, to ive a passage to the 
one European in the world best-informed on Japanese atlairs, Dr. 
Von Sie bold, he exercise d, we belie ve, a Very sound discretion. 
Dr. Von Siebold would have been certainly a bore and probably 
an impediment, fis next measure of preparation was in our 
opinion equally wise, but the energy of its despotism astonishes 
us sli avish subjects ot a& mona4re ‘hical Gove rnment who have more- 
over been accustomed to special correspondents from the seat of 
war. 

“On the 22nd of December, the Commodore issued a general order 
promulgating the directions of the Secretary of the Navy forbidding 
ewes ations to the public prints at home touc ‘hing the movements 

’ the Squi adron, and prohibiting also such information through the 
reditamn of private letters to friends. The Secretary also required that 
private notes and journals kept by any members of the expe ‘dition 
should be eonside red as be longing yr to the Government until their " pub- 
lication should be expressly permitted by the Navy Department. 


What would the Zmes say to this? For our own part, though 
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willing to allow that Mr. Russell wrote very clever —_ and 
that the Press did great service to the British Army in 1851-55. 
we do not yet accept it as a proved fact that public Sey Is essential 
or conducive to success in war. Till the proportion of wise men 
und fools in the world is materially altered, we shall retain some 
faith in the virtue of secresy on import: int affairs. At any rate it 
is worth the consideration of those who repudiate secresy on the 
part of a General as an offence against a free « community, that a 
nation, certainly not freer but at the same time not less fre than 
ourselv es—can in the pursuit of a national object, impose so wall- 
ing a restraint on individual freedom of action, and be held blame- 
less. Indeed throughout the luistory we are struck by the absolute 
despotism of Commodore Perry and the cheerful obedience with 
which this despotism was borne : utterly inconsistent, as it : is, 
with the theories of the Republicans as popularly set forth, but 
eminently characteristic of the practical liberty, founded on self- 
control and obedience, which so honorably distineuis shes our 'Trans- 
atlantic brethren. 

After some delay caused by official blundering, the failure ot 
steamers specially destined for the expedition and so forth (it is 
a consolation to find that official blundering is a disease not pe- 
culiar to Downing Street : we ever cherish the heretical conviction 
that were a Times substituted for a Mlou/feur, the public oflices of 
Paris itself might be found to be so many Bal: tiklav as) Commodore 
Perry sailed for Japan on the 29th November, 1852 

The letter which Commodore Pe ITY wrote to his Government 
from Madeira p. 105 gives at once a clear statement of his designs, 
and an insight into the character of the man. He seems to have 
been indeed well fitted for his task; silent, resolute, versatile, 
and possessed of that ardent ambition which is seldom ob- 
served among the Englishmen of this decorous age, at least 
in England. We in India are more accustomed to witness the 
rise and progress of individual character, and we have among: us 
several men of the Perry stamp. Indeed in reading this memoir 
one is often disposed to think of the American Naval Comman- 
der as an Indian district officer on a eruize; the more so be- 
cause the eruize is one which it is impossible not to feel ought to 
have originated with us. That the Americans themselves felt 
this is clear from occasional expressions which reveal their fear of 
being anticipated by rivals. 

“We must succeed,’ writes Commodore Perry ; “ the honor of the 
nation calls for it and the interest of commerce demands it. When we 
look at the possessions in the East of our great maritime rival, 2 
Jand, and of the constant and rapid increase of their fortified ports, \ 

should be admonished of the necessity of prompt measures on our seit 
“By reference to the map of the world, it will be seen that Great 
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Britam is already in possession, of the most important points in the 
Kast India and C hints Seas, and especially with reference to the China 
Seas. 

“With Singapore commanding the South Western, while Hong- 
Kong covers the North Eastern entrance, and with the Island of La- 
buan on the astern Coast of Borneo, an intermediate point, she will 
have oy power of shutting up at will and controlling the enormous 
trade of those Seas, amounting it is said, in value to $00,000 tons of 
roan carrying cargoes certainly not under £15,000,000 sterling. 

* Fortunately the Japanese and many other Islands of the Pacitic are 
still left untouched by this “ annexing’? Government; and as some of 


them lay in the route of a commerce which is destined to become of 


vreat importance to the United States, no time should be lost in 


adopting active measures to secure a suflicient number of ports of 


refuge. And hence | shall look with much anxiety for the arrival 
of the Powhatan and the other vessels to be sent to me.” 

We admire the assurance of the expression “annexing Govern- 
ment” used as it obviously is in an unfavourable sense, by the 
leader of an expedition which was sent to succeed in veduel ne 
Japan to amity, by peaceable means if possible, but by any means 
to succeed, The ‘re was quite as much of threat as of conciliation 
in the arguments used by the American Envoy. ‘The additional 
ships to be sent next year, should the present mission fail, was 
a significant menace never left out of sight in the negotiations. 
It is to the credit of Commodore Perry that by his address and 
tact he did negotiate a treaty, but will he deny that he went 
to Japan prepared i in case of eaten mity to extort one? We believe 
indeed that the intention was a pe rfectly righteous one; but it is 
absurd for the intender or indeed for any citizen of that great 
nation which has given to the world’s lang: age the word “ Filli- 
buster,’ to affect a rhetoric better left to Manchester Politicians 
or the “ Central Star.’ 

Feeling a disappointment which we do not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge, that the British Navy should have been occupied in carry- 
Ing troops to fight in Burmese jungles at the time when the Unit- 
ed States were doing a great work of civilization which seemed 
to belong to us, we shall not on this account grudge the cre- 
dit due to the actual workers; nay, if the honor of opening 
Japan was to be denied to us, we are heartily glad that it was ap- 
propriated by the Americaus. We should have had no heart to 
tell the story of a Japanese treaty negotiated by France or Rus- 
sia; to the tale of American energy “and success we turn with 
pleasure, not perhaps unmingled with regret, but absolutely un- 
tinged by jealousy. | 
The account of the voyage is not uninteresting, but has little 
do with our present subject. From the day that ‘the ships lost 
om of the Capes of the Chesapeake, the Commodore never allow- 
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ed his attention to be diverted from his main purpose, and we 
must henceforth endeavour to imitate this laudable pertinacity, 

The commencement of the Japanese part of the expedition 
may be dated from the 26th May 1853, on the evening of which 
day the Mississippi and the Susquehanna, followed by the Supply 
and the Cuprice, dropped anchor in the port of Napha in the 
Island of Great Lewehew. This is the most considerable of a 
group of 36 Islands lying to the South West of Japan. It 
is a disputed question whether it belongs properly to China or 
Japan; but the influence of the latter country on the language, 
manners and laws of the Island is said to be far more conspicu- 
ous than that of the latter. On entering the harbour the Ameri- 
cans were surprized to see the British Ensign hoisted to welcome 
them. But the Union Jack (the St. George’s Cross in which, 
associated by the Japanese with Christianity as professed by the 
Portuguese, is said to have made the English objects of dislike 
and suspicion to the former people) waved over no fort, and 
indicated no previous possession to alarm the susceptibility of the 
American adventurers. It was hoisted by an English Missiona- 
ry, a Jewish convert, called Dr. Bettelheim, who had resided 
some years in Lewehew, and who though said to have failed in 
conciliating the Islanders, and mentioned with no great kindiess 
by the writer of the narrative under review, seems to have been 
exceedingly useful to the Americans. 

Here Commodore Perry had an opportunity of rehearsing 
as it were the part which he would have to act in Japan. 
And as he appears to have carried into all his actions earetully 
studied principles, so those principles evince in our opinion great 
knowledge of human nature, and an instinctive aptitude for deal- 
ing with <Asiatics. In the first place he kept himself secluded ; 
his presence was to be always felt but seldom witnessed. ! fis su- 
bordinates spoke and acted solely at his dictation, but he sat im a 
cabin ready to descend—or rather ascend as the Devs ea Machine in 
ease of an emergency. Moreover he would transact business per- 
sonally with none, but the highest officials, accredited representa- 
tives of the Sovereign ; adhering to the table of precedence with a 


jealousy which none but a republican would feel ; yet a wisdom 


which none who have lived in Asia will deny. He carried firm- 
ness to obstinacy ; a justifiable and necessary extreme in dealing 
with orientals. Tle weighed his words and then let it be known 
that on however trifling a subject they would be turned into deeds 
to the very letter, though it required the whole power of the U nit- 
ed States to enforce the process. It is impossible to refuse ad- 
miration to the constitution of the States, when we perceive how 
this American on his distant mission was able to feel confidently 
that he had only to act honestly and fearlessly, and might rely 
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on having all his countrymen to back him. He studied etiquette 
and ceremony with a carefulness which we should e xpect from a 
Chamberlam at the Court of London, rather than from a Repub- 
lican Naval officer in the Eastern Seas; but it was because he was 
in the Kustern Seas that he did so. With all this, this excellent 
diplomatist nevet forgot or let it be forgotten, that he was an 
American, and recognized for his own euidance the laws of that 
nation and of no other. He never aped orientalism, as some 
officials in India are apt to do. He felt by a sure instinct where 
concession to foreign customs was a point of eood manners—and 
there he coneeded; or where again it was a tacit admission of a 
principle derogatory to or inconsistent with his dignity as the re- 
presentative ofa great nation, and there he resisted. He sacrificed 
himself willingly to the extent of eating twelve courses of different 
soups ; hay ma more serious matter he sacrificed - strong desires, 
by refusing to carry with him to America two Japanese of rank, 
who ¢ came off to his ship and entreated to accompany him, feeling 
that he had no business to help them to violate laws by which they 
at le al were bound, however unreasonable those laws might be ; 
but he would not listen to the plea of national custom, to pre- 
vent the ship of a friendly country from taking soundings on 
a daneerous coast; nor would he tolerate a system of esplons Ive 
on American ships and citizens, whatever amount of precedent or 
Lex Loci might be urged in its justification. ‘The same discrimi- 
nation was observed for the most part. by his followers. The 
American officers walked meekly and stood bare-headed in the 
presence of the high Japanese, painful as such submission must 
have been to the stiffnecked children of the puritans ; but Lie ‘ute- 
nant Silas Bent felt himself clearly at liberty to kick “ Sam 
Patch” (a Japanese sailor wrecked and picked up by Americans, 
and now one of the crew of the Susquehanna) when in his terror at 
the sight of his former masters, the recollection of the ripping 
up process rushed strongly on him, and he dishonored by the 
servility of his Eastern self- prostration the dignity of an Ameri- 
ean quarter deck. 

It was on the 8th July 1853 that the Americans actual- 
ly reached Japan, just after their great Anniversary, observed 
on board the Squadron with affectionate patriotism. Land had 
been dimly sighted on the mght of the ith, and the steamers 
lay off the land through those mysterious hours of contiguity 
with a strange land, seen long since by the eye of faith, and to 
be seen with the sctuall eye when morning breaks. We can rea- 
lize the activity during that night at the wheel and in the en- 
gine room, to keep the ship in her proper position ; we can con- 
ceive the feverish sleep of the passengers and those who had their 
watch below, awaiting the ereat excitement of the morrow, We 
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can sympathize with the deep interest felt as the gray mornijo 
rv >» p= 


lightens first the familiar spars and deck and faces, then those 
neutral tinted waters which have beeome monotonous, and pre- 
sently those green hulls, those tufts of wood, that siadiaine 
vet careful siltination whi h indicates the utterly new country of 
Japan, 

All through the Sth of July the Swsgvehanna (to which Ship 
Commodore “Perry had transferred his flag) held her course ; 
through the afternoon the lead was kept in perpetual motion ; 
and still the return—-“ by the deep twenty-five,’ enabled the 
steamers to retain their way up the bay of Yedo. And now it is 
evening, and the outline of the shore and the houses are visible ; 
—the ships are signalled to lay to—and all Captains of vessels are 
ordered on board the fl: agship for a final Council of Peace. Again 
the ships steam on, the Japanese Government boats sent out 
to meet them make signals of entreaty and menace to stop; but 
entreaties and menaces are disregarded, the Japanese boats look 
helplessly on as the power of steam and the great American na- 
tion passes silently and indifferently by them: the final point at- 
tained by any foreign vessel is reached and passed, and the Ame- 
rieans feel with every revolution of the engines the excitement 
and the pride of discoverers; that rare emotion in the 10th cen- 
tury, of bee the first to do what has not yet been done.  Pre- 
sently a fl: ish and a smoke are se n, the report of a gun resounds 
alone the shore, a ball of smoke high i in the air indicates the dis- 
charge of a rocket : the Commodore recognizes universal maritime 
signals, considers his farther progress ch: allenged, and with be- 

coming? courtesy immediately signals the squadron to let go 
ane ‘hor. 

Then ensues immediately the first exhibition of Japanese in- 
stitutions and American intentions. 

‘The squadron was silently surrounded by a fleet of guard boats, 


carrying the three striped black flag which is the broad arrow of 
Japan, filled with numerous crews where ample equipments ol 


provisions and other necessaries betokened an intention of staying 
as lone as the foreign ships did. Commodore Perry had read 
about this Japanese institution and made up his mind to make 
his first diplomatie declaration in this quarter. The guard-boats 
according to the custom of Japan made fast to the American 
vessels. Contrary to custom they were unceremoniously cut a- 
drift. According to custom a notice was presented written in 
Mrench, warning the foreign ships to keep off at their peril. The 
notice was refused admission on board by the Captain to whom 
it was presented. According to eustom the Japanese officials 
were clamorous to board the Americans ; contrary to custom they 
were deterred by refusal, by threat, hy the exhibition of cutlass and 
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bayonet. Presently a Dutch Interpreter hailed the squadron. He 
WHs courteously listened to and informed that the representative of 
the United States would communicate with none—and receive none 
on board any of his ships—save an accredited agent of the high- 
est rank. Furthermore that the guardships must vanish, for 
that American ships were not to be beleagured on the hieh seas, 
So important was this last point felt to be, that it was distinetly 
intimated that the boats mast go, whereupon they did go, and 
for the first time in modern history the ships of a civilized nation 
rode unattended by this dishonorable escort in Japanese waters ; 
the first ¢reat point in the American diplomatie @ame was won. 

When the Japanese saw that they must negotiate, they readi- 

ly began to do so. The Governor of Uraga, the neighbouring 
city to the anchorage, expressed his mability, owing to stringent 
laws, to visit the ships, but sent his Vice Governor. Commodore 
Perry responded by admitting the Vice Governor as an Envoy, but. 
would not himself receive him, but appointed his Flag Lieutenant, 
us his Representative. The first Speech of the Vice CGiovernor was 
just what had been anticipated. Nagasaki was the one port 
appointed for foreion ships and there the Americans must LO he- 
fore they could be recognized. The reply had been also antici- 
pated. It was an essential principle of the American mission to 
deny the right of any nation to issue any such inhospitable veto ; 
and Commodore Perry distinctly refused to go to Nagasaki, With 
this answer the Viee Governor had to return to shore, and thus 
the 2d great diplomatic stand-point of the Americans had been 
mooted. This was not a bad day’s work to begin with. The 
euard-boats withdrawn, and the divine nght of Nagasaki empha- 
tically denied, 

Nieht fell, and as darkness stole over the summer landscape 
in that far Eastern and unknown country, a strange sight succeed- 
ed. From hill to hill, and Cape to Cape, was seen the glare of the 
awakening beacon, That picturesque institution is lost to us in an 
ave of telegraph. But it remains in poetry and history ; it re- 
mains also in Japan. The fires that flashed from distant Ilium to 
the watch tower of the Palace of Agamemnon, the fiery herald 
which sped from shire to shire to proclaim that the topsails of the 
Pinta,—the vanguard of Spanish tyranny and Popish pride, had 
risen above the Western Horizon did not proclaim a greater fact 
than was signalled three short years ago over unknown Headlands to 
strange cities ; intending to declare that danger was at hand in 
the Bay; unconsciously proclaiming in fiery characters that the 
knell of another oriental Government had sounded, that Western ci- 
vilization had in all seriousness come to Japan. 

While the fires blazed, and far in the interior of the kingdom, 
anxious officials. misdoubted their import and looked with nervous 
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agitation on the brace of swords stuck in their girdle, fearful for 
what act of happy despatch they might presently be required ; 
while the Japanese people looked on with the stolid indifference 
which orientals feel as to the acts of their rulers, and the seamen 
on watch on board the American ships gazed with curiosity and 
delight at the pieturesque effect of successive bonfires ; we m: ly 
suppose that one man looked at the flaming messengers of his ap- 

proach with mingled feclings of hope, anxiety and : ambition. His 
come was proclaimed to the world—what had he come for ? 
iiis first object was clear and simple. Shipwrecked mariners of 
his country had been repulsed and even ill-treated by the Japanese. 
With regard to such acts he was prepared not to solicit but to 
demand,—not expressions of regret for the past, but euarantees 
of a difierent conduct for the future. A port of refugee must be 
appointed for shipwrecked American citizens. But besides this 
he hopea to establish a commercial treaty with the owners of thi 

fertile and important country. The Dutch had had sucha treaty for 
years, but nothing of that kind would do. We he artily sym- 
pathize in the contempt with which the compiler of the narrative 
, fore us speaks of the restraints and degradations to which for 
the sake of filthy lucre the Dutch were willing to submit. Trade 
as men, or no trade at all, was the feelin: of the Americans ; 
showing that they at least ‘de not prefer tri ade to humanity - 
honor as some of their culogists and ecaricaturists in Manchester 
and elsewhere would slanderously represent them as doine. 

To facihtate his negotiations, Commodore Per ry br ought a laree 
armed force to the Bay of Yedo, and left a small detachment on 
the neighbouring island of Great Lewchew, with the avowed inten- 
tion of taking possession of this island if the first of his demands 
at any rate were not complied with. With regard to this, Com- 
modore Perry endorses the following paragraph :— 
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‘ These were merely sige of precaution, which seemed justified 
by the wily policy of the Japanese, which forbade any confident reli- 
ance upon its justice, and by the probability of the Russians, French, or 
Mnglish, in their eagerness to anticipate the Americans, ste pping in be- 
fore them and seizing a dependency like Lewchew, which might so 
greatly further their purposes in regard to Japan. It was not propos- : 
ed by ‘the Commodore to take Lew chew, or claim it as a territory con- | 
qne red by, and belonging to the United States, nor to molest or inter- 
fere in any way with the authorities or people of the island, or to use 
any foree, exeept in self-defence. In fact, there was not likely to be 
any oecasion for violence, as the Aenivens already possessed all ne- 
cessary influence in Lewchew, which had been acquired by kindness 
and non-interference with the laws and customs of the island.” 





do not profess either to answer or to understand the asser- 
tion contained in the above—viz., that the Commodore intended to 
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occupy Lewehew and yet not to claim it for the United States. This 
is either hypocrisy or piracy. The truth is that Commodore Perry 
required no such pitiful ; apology for an act of necessary vigor. Had 
his energies not been uc -kened by his jealous fears of Russian, 
French or English anticipation, we believe he would still have 
done the same, and still done nehtly. He knew that in facet Ame- 
ricans could not and did not come to hegoti; ite with Japanese as 
equals, but to dictate In a manner more or less moditied the terms 
7 y desired. He knew that whatever forms were gone through, 

1 Anglo-S: axon could not meet an Asiatic on terms of parity, nor 
was he prep: ared to reduce the truth of nature to the mould of the 
crotchets of philanthropists, in Boston or New York, in London or 

Cawnpore. He had indeed started on a fool’s errand if’ he lett 
America intending to come back with such a treaty as the Japanese 
might voluntarily concede tohis eloquence. To modily the traditions, 
the Iistory, the ¢ ‘ustoms, and even the religion of an Kastern nation, 
requires arguments based on bayonets and thirty-two Pounders ; 
and this Commodore Perry felt when he exercised his crews at 
quarters every day; when he earried a heavy armament ; when 
he left an armed party on Great Lewchew ; when he dwelt, 
every conference with the Japanese, on the certainty of his return 
in the spring, in the event of present failure, with more ships 
of greater force. 

Weare proud to weleome so brilliant an ally to the ranks of that 
party which is stigmatized as annexationist,—and which does in- 
deed preter the truth of God and the rights of man, to the heral- 
dic claims of barbarie dynasties ; but we cannot allow him or his 
eulogists to use the cant of our and their opponents; to talk 
sneerinely of Eneland as an “ annexing Government,” or to dis- 
credit wise actions by superfluous and hypoeritical excuses, 

Meanwhile what did the Japanese think about it all? They 
were courteous from the first. They always had however been 
courteous to ships of war of whatever nation. ‘Their severities 
had been rese rved for shipwree ‘ked sailors. Ve m: \V be excused 
for not accepting the self-complacent explanation of our present 
travellers, not perhaps expressed but freely implied, that the 
Japanese were a diseriminating people, and perceived at once 
the superiority of their present visitors to all who had preceded 
them. We ean indeed conceive few tig more caleulated to dis- 
cust Asiaties than the zeal for discovery of the Americans as des- 
tibed by themselves. They were always fone things which we 
feel were precisely what tact and polite ness should have taught 
them not to do. There is something rm yous in the naiveté of 
their descriptions, how they saw the door of a private house open, 
saw the inmates, especially the women, hurrying away from 
observation ; how they lay in wait and rushed into the house un- 
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awares, but were still baflled, the inhospiti able curtain bei ine low- 

ered over its recesses halen: their curiosity Was or: atified. En. or 

lishmen would never dream of acquiring knowledge at such a sa. 
erilice of politeness, and to us m this country, aceustomed to wn 

derstand and respect the feelings of the natives, such conduct 
seems, as it probably did to the Japanese, absolute ly outr: l@cCous, 
Still the ‘y got on, just for the same reason as we have eot on in 
India. The ‘y were strong and just, and therefore heaven and earth 
favoured them. lo suppose that the proud Government and 
old Aristocracy of Japan liked the Republicans of the States, is 
absurd; but they were uncommonly afraid of them, and felt 
from the first that they were in the presence of their masters, 

Diplomacy immediately commenced. Commodore Perry’s first 
act in that department was to send the euard-boats to the rivht 
about; his second was to insist on the right of the American 
boats to survey the bay and take soundings, Whatever Japanese 
law might say to the contrary. The old argument about Na- 
easiki was disposed of with equal success. After all snecess 
with Asiaticks means stic king to the nmeht, and not @iving in. 
The Japanese could not receive the Americans at any other pl: ee 
than Nagasaki: but Commodore Perry absolutely would not ow 
to Nagasiki; greatly preferred staying where he was. And with- 
in the short space of four days this determination broke down 
the law and custom of centuries. For the first time since the 
expulsion of the Portuguese, the Government of Japan held com- 
munication with foreigners, and that wof at the 1enominious 
port. 

The American Envoy ; ul wisely determined to deal with none 
but accredited Avents of the highest rank. “he letter of the 
President (hear it sh: Po of George [1f.') was not to be deliver- 
ed into common hands. This point like the rest was carried. 
What we should call a Prince of the Blood was appointed to hold 
an interview with the Commodore, and the interview was to be 
held near Uraga in the Bay of Yedo. 

We will not give the details of the interview. How the Re. 
publicans stipulated that the title given to the President of the 
States should be equivalent to that of the Emperor of Japan ; 
how every body put on his best clothes ; how the great mind of 
the United States devoted itself to details wehilel we are accustomed 
to associate with such tame antiquarian institutions as the He- 
rald’s College, the intelligent reader need not be told. He 
will find it all recorded; and will probably agree with us that 
the wisdom of Commodore Perry’s preparations for a speciat 
occasion is more apparent than the soundness of the extreme 
Republican theories to which such wisdom cannot be reconciled ; 
and will smile at the enerev with which the writer of the 
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narrative @ives himself up to a pleasant sin ; thoroughly enjoyine: 
the unwonted oflice of being author of a Court Cireular, yet halt’ 
atraid of being found out. 

We need not therefore enter into all the upholstery details of 
the first interview between the Americans and the Japanese. 
The points to notice are—Ist, that it took place at a tempo- 
rary building opposite the American anchorage in the Bay of 
Yedo, and wot at Nagasaki; 2nd, that the Japanese Emperor was 
represented at the interview by a specially delegated oflicer of the 
highest rank. The object of the interview was for the Commo- 
dore to present the President’s letter. Again we pass over a multi- 
tude of details concerning costly boxes, and knee bowines and 
ceremomes which the writer seems to us to dwell as on forbidden 
fruit; and only express our regret that the leneth of President 
Millimore’s letter to Ins “ great and @ood friend” the Emperor of 
Japan, prevents our extracting it. It is highly creditable to Mr. 
Kverett the Secretary, being terse and to the point; a straight- 
forward State paper, and if it were not for the abuse of the un- 
happy monosyllable “ quite,’ a fine piece of English writing. 
The letter states that America wishes to live in friendship with 
al her neighbours, but that no friendship can exist with an in- 
hospitable nation, Japan is to be regarded as a neighbour since 
the development of California and Steam Locomotion. 

The United States therefore desire her friendship: they also de- 
sire coal for their passing steamers, they are “ very desirous of 
this.’ They furthermore wish to have safety and assistance as- 
sured to their shipwrecked sailors. They “ are very much in 
earnest about this.” [p. 298.) 

This letter is backed by one from Commodore Perry, in which 
he does not fail to play the trump ecard, judiciously finessed by 
the President, and to intimate that “ many of the large ships of 
war destined to visit Japan have not yet arrived in these seas, 
though they are hourly expected; and the undersigned” (Mat- 
thew C. Perry to wit) “as an evidence of Ins friendly intentions 
has brought but four of the smaller ones, designing, should it be- 
come necessary, to return to Yedo in ensuing spring with a much 
larger force. But it is expected that the Government of your Iin- 
perial Majesty will render such return unnecessary, by acceding 
at’ once to the very reasonable and pacific overtures contained in 
the President’s letter, &¢.”—p. 500. Pe 

Now that is plain intelligible language—and means, a you 
do not do what we want willingly, you will have to do it next 
spring unwillingly.” This language 1s called firmness or bul- 
lying: diplomacy or annexation, according to our different views 
of these questions: but at any rate it is the language used by 
Commodore Perry in presenting his credentials and his Govern. 
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ment’s letter, and we are specially told im a foot note that the fe 


ter of the Commodore was framed in aceordanee © with instrue- 


tions from the authorities of the United States.’ = The threai 
therefore was deliberate and national. © We have no objection t 
offer ; but Commodore Perry should spare ins reflections on “ an- 


nexing Governments’ lest some Reviewer more scrupulous thin 


ourselves in these matters should be tenipted to retaliate. 

It was not supposed that an answer would be returned at once. 
The letter had to go to Iiead Quarters to the Siane’oo—or civil 
Emperor and his Council, living entities in Japan, on whom how- 
ever the present narrative throws but little ight. All the an. 
swer now received was an acknowledement. © I have the honor 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of such a date” is a suf. 
ficiently hac knied phrase with us ; but the same words become in- 

vested with historical dignity hin uttered te Europeans by Ja- 
panese in the Bay of Yedo. We eive a copy of the receipt :— 

“The letter of the President of the United States of North Ameri- 
ca, und copy, are hereby received and delivered to the Emperor. Many 
times it has been communicated that business relating to foreign eoun- 
tries cannot be transacted here in Uraga, but in Nagasaki. Now it 
has been observed that the Adimiral, in his quality of Ambassador of 
the President, would be insulted by it; the justice of this has been ae- 
knowledged ; consequently the abovementioned letter is s hereby receiv- 
ed, in opposition to the Japanese law. 

“ Beeause the place is not designed to treat of anything from foreign- 
ers, so neither can conference nor entertainment take place. The letter 
being received you will leave om re,” 

{ Here follow facsimiles of sien: tures, in Japanese. | 

‘The ninth of the sixth eco tg 


This was on the I4th July. The first stage of the business 
was concluded ; a few festivities on board the ships followed. The 
Commodore scems to have kept a very good cellar —and the Ja- 
panese to have been very glad to exchange Saki for the wines of 
Champagne, Burgundy, and the Rhine. On the 17th July 1853 
the Squadron lett the Island, the Commodore having expressed 
his intention to return for the answer to his letter in the spring 
of LSok, | ‘Phe Squadron left the Bay of Yedo, and the Commo- 
dore, justly satisfied with the suecess of his mission up to this 
point, with pleasing visions of e@uard-boats repelled, Nagasaki and 
Dutch servilities repudiated, nautical facts ascertained, and above 
alla proud and hostile nation impressed with a sense that they 
had been summoned to a Conference by a nation not less proud 
and far more powerful than themselves ; held on his way boldly 
and cheerfully through the violent storms which now opposed him, 
and leaving Japan tor a season, retraced his course to the ts land 
of Great Lewchew, 
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We do not lke Commodore Perry’s proceedings here so well as 
those at Japan. He seems to have been a little unnecess arily 
harsh in his determination to get exactly what he wanted by force 
or otherwise. Nor were all his demands from the Lewehewans 
altogether reasonable. It was very well to insist on having a shed 
erected for a coal depot; that the natives should be allowed to 
trade with the Americans, and that the latter should be free from 
the degradation of espionage; but it was a strong measure to 
msert a clause in a formal communication te the Government 
stipulating “that the inhabitants, particularly the women and 
children, shall not run away, when they meet Americans in 
the streets, as if,’ adds the Co mmodore, “we were their ereatest 
enemies.” And this was one of the propositions which the Ame- 
rican Knvoy was prepared to maintain, to the extent of taking 
forcible possession of part of the Island, ifa// his demands were not 
agreed to! 

ft might be unpleasant for the Americans to find themselves 
regarded as enemies, but it is net easy to sce what reason the 
Lewehewans had to regard them as friends. 

The fact is probably that Commodore Perry was indifferent to, 
if not desirous of a breach with the Lewchewans; as a physical 
hold on their Island would have ensured the success of his nego- 
tiations with Japan. But the Lewchewans, as might have been 
expected, gave way after some feeble resistance on every point. 
An active market was opened for trade between the ships and the 
shore, the coal shed was agreed to and even erected in the pre- 
sence of the Squadron; and it was promised that the odious 
espionage 2 Ngee eease. Whether the women consented to stand to 
be stared at, or the children were ordered by the high officers of 
Gover enti not to run to their mothers when they saw the stran- 
cers, are facts not recorded. 

The Squadron now left the Japanese waters, leaving one armed 
ship however to “ watch American interests in the neighbour- 
hood of Lewehew; and with the intention of returning to the 
Bay of Yedo in the spring of the ensuing year, steamed to Hong- 
Kone where it arrived on the 7th Aucust 1853. 

It will be remembered by our readers that at this time the 
‘hinese rebellion was at its hei¢ht,an event which singularly prov- 
ed the falsity of ourecommon boast of the annihilation of time and 
space, seeing that fordays and weeks and months the hopes and 
fears of millions were bound up and their lives Jeoparded and lost 
on the issue of events, for which the majority of the ¢ ‘vilized world 
eared absolutely nothing, and the meaning of which, even yet, if 
scareely comprehends. The American residents in China how- 
ever were too near the tumult to be indifferent, and Com- 
modore Perry arrived just in time to pacify their fears and ensure 
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them protection. This supplementary duty he appears to have dis- 
charged with vigor, courtesy and prude nee. But vo suppleinentary 
duties eaused him be foreet his main business. Tle was n: iturally 
sensitive to the proceedines of other nations in the direetion of 
Japan. He knew how many men had had eause to sigh “ Hos 
ego versiculos, &¢.”’? and was in constant apprehersion lest some 
other power should step in to reap the harvest: which he had 
sown. These jealous anxieties became uncontrollable when it 
was known in January 1554 that a Russian frigate had eone 
to Shanehai, and th: ita French frigate lying at Maeao had sud- 
denly, on the arrival of the Overland M: ail, put to sea with sealed 
orders, and gone off, no body knew where, but as Commodore 
Perry surmised, on the principle of omue ignolum pro lerribiti, 
probably for Japan. 

This state of suspense could not be endured, and though the 
North-East monsoon was at its hei@ht, and the Japanese hail 
heen told not to expect the return of the Squadron till the e spring: 
(it) beine now mid-winter,) the Commodore determined to brave 
“all storms, fogs and other dangers to be met with on the in- 
hospitable Japanese coasts during the melement season, rather 
than allow either the Russians or the French to gain an advan- 
tave over him.” 

But on the very day, nay at the very hour appomted for his 
departure, the Ove rland Mail arrived, and Commodore Perry did 
what we should all have done under the cireumstances, but what 
he probably soon reeretted,—he waited for his letters. 

He got his letters and among them a despatch from the Navy 
department ordering him to pl we one of his ships at the dis- 
posal of the recently appointed Chinese Commissioner. The case 
was urgent. The Americans make mistakes as well as ourselves, 
and three ships built and designed for this service, had turned out 
according to the eandid declaration of the Secretary to the Navy 

“miserable failures.’ But if the Chinese Commissioner’s case 
was urgent, how much more so, in Commodore Perry’s judg- 
ment, was hisown! With Japan waiting to be civilized till he 
should come, and the Russians and Frene +h both, as he believed, 
“trying to @ain an advantage over him!” Under these cir- 
cumstances, we are not surprized that he did what in a graver 
Crisis Nelson did at Copenhagen. He could not go to Ti apan 
without all his ships: go to Japan he must. So there was no- 
thing left for it but to disobe vy orders, 

Again the Squadron ane ‘hored at Lewehew, and in the 10 days 
spent there, the Americans seem to have made much more pro- 
eress than on former occasions towards intercourse with the 
natives. Here the Commodore received a communication from 
the “Dutch Governor General of India” dated Buetenzorg, in- 
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forming him in the name of the Japanese Authorities that the 
Emperor of Japan was dead, and begging that he would defer his 
visit, as the appearance of foreign ships at such a time might 
create confusion, 

The Emperor was really dead, though Commodore Perry not 
unnaturally had his doubts at the time whether the statement 
was not a mere diplomatic ruse to keep him away. ‘True or false, 
however, 1 would have required much more than there being an 
Emperor more or less in the world, to deter the sturdy Republican 
from his object, especially with the fear of French and Russian 
advantage ever in lis thoughts. He therefore sent a civil 
message to the etlect that he was very sorry, but intimating his 
intention to come notwithstanding. Accordingly he left Napha 
for the 3d time on the 7th February 1554, and on the 13th, 
alter a fair voyage notwithstanding the season, reached the Ame- 
rican anchorage, 12 > miles beyond the town of Uraga and only 
20 miles from the Capital of Yedo. 

Then the game of diplomacy recommenced. The first erand point 
to be decided was where the Conference should be held, at which the 
answer to the President’s letter was to be received. This proved the 
vital point of the whole negotiation ; it was about this apparent 
trifle that the battle was fought ; and when defeated in this, the 
Japanese never again made any determined stand against the 
unbendine will of the Commodore. The anchorage, as we have 
observed, was 12 miles beyond Uraga and 20 miles short. of 
Yedo. The Conference at which the President’s letter had been 
delivered was close to Uraga. On that occasion the American 
triumph had consisted in not going to Nagasaki; vow the Ja- 
panese accepted the first step as accomplished, but were unwilling 
to concede more. They stated that the reply to the letter would 
be @iven at Uraga. The Commodore however was as unwilling 
now to go back to that place as 7 months previously he had been 
eager to push forward to it. He pleaded that the anchorage 
there was unsafe for his ships in winter. ‘This was denied. Very 
likely it was not the case: at any rate nothing would induce 
the Commodore to turn his ship’s head round.—The Japanese 
urged their point with extraordinary pertinacity. Commodore 
Perry thought to excite them to a compliance by an advance 
movement, and approached accordingly within § miles of Yedo, 

and now declared plainly that he would be received at the Capi- 
tal. This provoked an exstacy of anxiety and alarm. You can- 
not be received at Yedo,”’ almost shrieked the unhappy Japanese 
oflicials. Thev begged, they supplicated, they insisted, that he 
should go to Uraga. All in vain; the Commodore, still preserv- 
ino the mysterious svstem, stayed in his eabin, and replied 
throuch his Captains hy a steady No to these demands, At 
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last after 10 days’ discussion, ee which the Japanesi 
had declared that happen ara would, was absolutely ImMpos 

sible for the Conference to take place anyw pees but at Uraga, th ' 
suddenly dropped their objection, and suggested a new ‘was 
© Yoku-hima” just abreast where the ships were lying, as con- 
venient and admissible. Like 2a prudent diplomatist, Commo- 
dore Perry knew when to be content ; and thinking a stride of 
24 miles sullicient for the present, dropped his claim to go to 
Yedo and consented to receive his answer at Yoku-hama. The 
letter in which the Commodore justifies his obstinacy about the 
place of rendezvous is able and interesting, but in our opinion 
scarcely required. This justification is to be found in the very 
Importance attached to the matter by the Japanese. We re- 
peat our behef that this was the turning point of the expedition. 
For the first and last time the Japanese brought their utmost 
streneth to bear on one point of diplomatic contest ; it was es- 
sential that they should be taught the mferiority of their ut- 
most streneth to that of their opponents, Had the Squadron 
wone to Nagasaki on its first visit or Urawa on its second, we 
doubt whether the Americans would ever have obtained a trea- 
ty. 

After a series of preliminary interviews and entertainments, 
the Conference took place at Yoku-hima on the Sth of March. 
On the very morning of the day appointed, just before he left 
his ship to go ashore, Commodore Perry with his usual quickness 
detected an attempt on m8 part of the Japanese to defeat half 
the object of the meeting by depriving it of publicity. 


“In the preparation of the place it had been surrounded by the usu- 


al enclosure of cloth, which completely excluded it from the view of 


those without, and in fact seemed to enclose it within a sort of prison 
vard. ‘The Commodore, who saw this arrangement from his ship before 
he landed immediately sent an oflicer on shore to demand what. it 
meant, and in answer to some frivolous pretext about presenting in- 
trusion and doing honor to the oceasion, informed the Japanese that hi 
would forego the honor, and that, until it was completely removed, 
he could not think of landing. It was immediately taken down by the 
Japanese. 

Bands of flag-bearers, musicians, and pikemen mancouvred in order here 
and there, glistening with their lacquered caps, bright colored costumes, 
crimson streamers, showy ¢e emb lazonry and burnished spears. There was 
no great military display as on the first visit at Goranama and the few 
who had the look of soldiers were mere ly a small body-guard, compose cl 
of the retainers of the various high dignitaries who were to officiate on 
the occasion. Crowds of people had gathered from the neighbouring 
towns and villages, and were thronging with curious eagerness on either 
side of a large open space on the shove, which was kept free from in- 
trusion by barriers, within which none of the spectators were allowed 
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fo enter. Two or three officials were seen busily mov ing about. now 
directing the workimen, and again checking the disorder among the Ja- 
panese multitude. 

Soon a large barge came floating down the Bay from the neighbour- 
ing town of nee tin This was a gaily printed vessel, which, with 
its decks and open pavilion rising high above the hull, had very much 
the appearance of one of our Western river steam-boats, while streamers 
floated from its th ree masts, and bris oht colored flag's and variegated 
drapery adorned the open deck above. ‘This barque bore the Japanese 
Commissioners, and when it had reached to within a short distance of 
the shore, these dignitaries and their suites disembarked in several 
boats and hurried to the land. An immense number of Japanese craft 
of all kinds, each with a tassel at its prow and a square striped lao at 
its stern, gathered about the Bay. The day was fresh and clear, and 
every thing had a cheerful as pect, in spite of the lingering wintry look 
of the landsea ie. 

The € eras y ‘ had made e very prepari ation to distinguish the oe- 
easion of his aad landing in Japan by all necessary par mie know. 
Ing, as he did, the importance and mor: al iInfluenee of suc h show upon 
so ccremonious and artificial a people as the Japanese.” 


The poor Japanese were evidently being rapidly reduced to 
ordel 

Again our limits compel us to pass unnoticed the laborious 
efforts of the Americans to eet up a pageant for the occasion. 


The following extract however contains a graphic description of 


the Commissioners or “ gh officers”’ appomted to represent the 
Kmperor of Japan :— 


“The Commodore and his officers and Interpreters had hardly taken 
their seats on the left, the place of honor, and the various Japanese 
officials, of whom there was a goodly number, theirs on the right, 
when the five Commissioners entered from an apartinent which opened 
through an entrance at the upper end of the hall. As soon as they 
presented themselves the subordinate Japanese officials prostrated 
themselves on their knees, and remained in that attitude during their 
presence. 


“The Commissioners were certainly august looking personages, and 
their grave but courteous manners, and their rich flowing robes of 
silk, set them off to the highest advantage. Their costume consisted 
of an under garment somewhat similar to the antique doublets and a 
pair of very wide and short trowsers of figured silk, while below, the 
legs were encased in white cotton or woollen socks, laced to some dis- 
tanee above the ankles. ‘The soeks were so contrived that the great 
toe was separated from the other four, for the passage of the band 
which attached to the sandal, and joined another from the heel at 
the ankle, where the two were tied together. Over the doublet and 
trowsers a loose gown of embroidered silk, something in the shape 
of the elerical robe, with loose sleeves, was worn. This was secure | 


to the waist by a sash, in which are usually thrust the two swords 
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which mark the dignitaries of higher rank. The three princ es alone. 
of all the Commissioners. were observed to wear a white i inner shirt, 
or vest which was opened at the breast. This was a mark of the 
very highest rank, and belongs exclusively to princes and the loftiest 
dignitaries of the Empire.” 

The reply to the President’s letter was produced with ereat 
ceremony. We cannot afford to quote it. It implied a rebuke 
to the Americans for their want of courtesy in persisting in their 
visit at such a season, notwithstanding that they had been offi- 
cially apprized of the death of the Emperor. It admitted the 
justice of the demand about treating shipwrecked crews with 
humanity; it promised that coals, stores and provisions should 
he furnished to all ships in want of the ‘m, and that for the recep- 
tion of such ships a special harbour should be assigned ; the pre- 
paration of which however would take about 5 years. Finally 
it stated that all the productions of the Empire could be furnish- 
ed to ships in want of them at fixed rates. Interviews and notes 
suceeeded, The Commodore took occasion to observe that he 
was going to send a ship home shortly that his Government 
might learn the progress of the negotiations and dvs know 
whether it would be necessary to send more ships. We are not 
surprized to read that on this the poor Japanese were troubled 
and asked with much earnestness are the Americans friendly !” 
One pleasant part of the diplomatic transactions was the ex- 
change of presents. Those destined for the Islanders had been 
carefully selected in New-York, London and Paris, and been sent 
out in a special ship. The list is amusing. Among its miscel- 
lancous items we find “a box of books,” “ a box of revolvers,” 

t box of dressing: eases,” “two telegraph instruments,” “ 
ver a baskets of champagne’ ’ and lastly ‘one locomotive and 
tender, passenger car, and rails complete.” The Japanese are 
astonished but never show it. Their delight and curiosity with 
regard to the telegraph must however have eratified the civilized 
exhibitors. The following extract about the Toy railway is too 
wood to be omitted:— 


< 


SC- 


“Nor did the railway, under the direction of Engineers Gay and 
Danby, with its Lilliputian locomotive car, and tender, excite less m- 
terest.« All the parts of the mechanism were perfect, and the car 
was a most tasteful specimen of workmanship, but so small that it 
eould hardly carry a child of six years of age. The Japanese, how- 
ever, were not to be cheated out ofa ride, and as they were unable 
to reduce themselves to the capacity of the inside of the carriage, they 
betook themselves to the roof. It was a spectacle not a little ludi- 
erous to behold a dignified Mandarin whirling around the cireular 
road at the rate of twenty miles an hour, with his loose robes flying 
in the wind, As he eling with a despe rate hold to the edge of the 
roof, grinning with intense interest. and his huddled up body shook 
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eonvulsively with a kind of Jaughing timidity, while the ear spun 
rapidly around the dedi. you might have supposed that the move- 
ment, somehow or other, was depende nt rather upon the enormous 
exertions of the weary Mandarin than upon the power of the little 
puffing locomotive which was so eas ily performing its work.” 


Meanwhile the Conferences went on. We will not diseuise mat- 
ters by the use of diplomatic language. “ T want this and you 
want that,’ is the rude formula to which every quarrel m: w be 
reduced, and the phrases of diplomatists are but the clothes by 
which that formula is diseuised. What the Americans wanted, 
was two or three free ports in Japan. What the Japanese want- 
ed, was to keep them to Nagasaki. To do Commodore Perry 
justice, he made his meaning clear enough. To facilitate busi- 
, notes were interchanged after the fashion of civilized na- 
tions. The drift of the Japanese note always consisted in this :— 
“we will give the Americans what they w: int ; but at Nagasaki. 7 

The drift of the Commodore’s comment always consisted in this, 

“aoreed ; but for Nagasiki two or more ports must be substitut- 
ed.’ Onee indeed the Japanese ventured to state as a proposi- 
tion that “at Nagasaki the Americans shall have no intercourse 
with the Dutch and Chinese ;” to which Commodore Perry most 
promptly and properly replied, “The Americans will never sub- 
mit to the restrictions which have been imposed upon the Dutch 
and Chinese, and any further allusion to such restraints will be 
considered offensive.’ That sentence can be read with pleasure 
by an Enelishman, but it is a withering because Just sarcasm on 
the Dutch whom it thus consigns to Chinese Alliance and igno- 
minious deeradation. 

Ultimately the real points between the Japanese and Commodore 
Perry resolved themselves into these. The Americans demanded 
a port of refugee and a recognized trade in Japan. ‘The Japanese 
eranted both at Nagasaki. The Americans repudiated the very 
mention of this place as an indignity, and demanded to have the 
ports of Simoda on the Kastern side of the Island, not far from 
Yedo; of Hakodadi to the North in the Principality of Matsmai, 
and of Napha in Great Lewchew Island, named as free ports. 
After earnest and difficult dispute, the Commodore gained his 
point ; with the exception of N: aphi 1, as to which the. J; apanese 
really seemed honestly unable to make a concession; their own 
relations to Great Lewehew being so undefined. But the ports 
of Simoda and Hakodadi (if the reader would understand us, he 
must not evade the trouble of looking at a map) were conceded, 
and the objection about the necessity of five years’ preparations 
was reduced to an admission that both ports should be open in 
1855, or as soon as Commodore Perry had surveyed both har- 
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At last on the 31st March 1854—the Treaty w: is sloned iY 
eontamed 12> Articles—of which we subjoin the SIX most Inipor- 
tant :-— 


Ai ages LT. —The Port of Simoda, in the principality of Tdyu, and 
the » Port 0 ’ Hakodadi. In the principality of Matsmai, are granted I 
the + le se as ports for the reception of American ships, w where they 
can be sup plied with wood, water, provisions, and coal, and other arti- 
cles their necessities may require, as far as the Japanese have them 
The time for opening the first named port is immediately on signing 
this treaty ; the last named port is to be opened imimediat ‘ly after the 
same day in the ensuing Japanese year. 

Note.—A_ tantf of prices shall be given by the Japanese officers of 
the things which they can furnish, payine nt for which shall be made 
in gold and silver coin. 

Article TV.—Those s — ree ‘ked pers ms at nd other ¢ “itizens O { the 
United States shall be free as in sthoe countries, and not subject to 
confinement, but shall be amenable to just laws. | 

Article Vi—SsShipwrecked men, and other citizens of the United 
States, temporarily living at Simoda and Hakodadi, shall 1 rt be sub- 
ject to such restrictions and confine ment as the Duteh and Chinese are 
at Nagasaki; but shall be free at Simoda to go where they please with 
in the limits of seven Japanese miles (or ri) from a small island in the 
harbour of Simoda, marked on the accompanying x chart, hereto append- 
ed; and shall in hike manner be free to go where they please at Hako- 
dadi, within limits to be defined after the visit of the United States 
squadron to that place. 

Article LX¥.—lt is agreed, that if, at any future day, the Govern- 
ment of Japan shall grant to any other nation or nations priviles 
and advantages which are not herein granted to the United States an i 
the citizens thereof, that the same privileges and advantages shall } 
eranted likewise to the United States and to the citizens the reol Ww ‘th. 
out any consultation or delay. 

Article V.—Ships of the United States shall be permitted to resort 
to no other ports in Japan but Simoda and Hakodadi, unless in dis- 
tress or forced by stress of weather. 

Article XI—There shall be appointed by the Government of the 
United States Consuls or Agents to reside in Simoda at any time after 
the expiration of eighteen months from the date of the signing of this 
Treaty ; provided that either of the two Governments deem such ar- 
rangement necessary.’ 

Now we eall that a ereat success. The object of the Ameri- 
eans was to violate Japanese isolation, to proclaim and establish 
the principle that nations must not live for themselves but for the 
world, the principle contained in John’s Gospel to the truth of 
which the 1th century is beginning to open its eves. When we 
think of the Dutch confined, insulted and degrade dat Nagasiilki, 
and then of the Americans with their ack nowledged relit to esta- 
blished ports and reeownized Consuls, and a trade limited indeed but 
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free and honourable, 1 1s impossil) le to deny that a ereat approach 
had been maete to the attainment of this hj et, that not only had 


{ { 
inserted but forced some way into the wood. We 
1@ touch of Yankee caution evinced in the 10th Arti- 
cle, we Way and do except to some of the expressions and some of 
1 


the wedee been 
avy smile at tl 
the acts of the American Commodore, but true sinele-hearted 
men are not so common in these days that we can allord to deny 
one when we find him, “ such most perten in our judement 
was the Matthew Calbraitt Perry who on the 31st March LSA, 
signed this treaty with i ashi Daigaku Nokami and others at 

Yoku-héama. Does not the \ very contrast t of the names suggest 

the importance of the deed? What English tongue will pro- 
nounce that last name without pain and difficulty ? How infinite- 
ly littke we have in common with that man of many letters! 
Yet he lives: he represents moreover a nation that lives; and if 
two hundred years hence we have learnt to talk of Hayashi &e, 
with as mueh flueney as we do of Sobha Sing or Mahomed Khan, 
the treaty of the - 31st March 1854 will be justly called great, for 
it will have added another nation to the mi 

After obtaining his treaty and dismissing a ship therewith to 
the United States, we think the Commodore was wrong in pro- 
ceeding to Yedo. It is true that at the earnest entreaty of the 
oflicials he did not anchor; but the very demonstration was un- 
See rly, alter ore “at sieetonnlaied h: id been ni ade, Krom firmness 
to bullyine is but a s tep, and we think this visit of impertinent 
curiosity partook rather of the latter than the former character. 

On the 1Sth April 1854 the Commodore left the Bay of Yedo 
and proceeded to inspect his newly conceded harbours at Simoda 
and Hakodadi. These were both, all that could be desired, and 
the visit of the Squadron had a beneficial effect in publishing the 
treaty, which the Japanese seemed in no hurry to do, At the 
former place all the old battle was fought over ag: un. Japanese 
objections died very hard. The officials objected to American 
officers staying on shore at night. Tad this been allowed, the 
treaty would have been a farce. The objection was not only over- 
ruled, but resented as offensive. If the Japanese however were 
a little too slow to carry out the article which provided for the 
Americans a “temporary residence” at the stipulated ports, if 
cannot be denied that the Americans on their part were a little 
too quick, 

The Governor of Simoda may well have been surprized when 
In February 1855 an _ rican ship came into harbour and some 
of the passengers began to land with their wives and familes. 
They had come to trade first there, and when Ifakodadi was 
opened, at that pli we. The corresponde nee in the matter was 
carried on chiefly with the Hakodadi authorities. The Americans 
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said they were coming to reside temporarily, but the J Japanese 
not liking the look of the wives and childvon: asked for a detini- 
tion of this phrase. The Americans declined to give one. Would 
they stay—weeks, or months, or a year, or years ¢ They would not 
say—the y would reside temporarily. The J: apanese very proper- 
ly replied that temporarily did not mean indefinitely. In one 
sense we are all temporary residents on this side the erave, and ; 
according to this American view of the term the stipulation of | 
temporary as opposed to permanent residence could only have 
meant that Simoda and Hakodadi were not to be the abodes of | 
the dead; the only “ permanent residents.” ‘The point of inter- 
pretation 7 referred to the American Government and their 

view of it, is said, though not yet officially stated, to agree with 

that of the’J Japanese. We are sure it m ust do so, ul C ommodore 

Perry has been consulted. He would never countenance a quibble, 
amounting to a breach of the faith which he had pledged 

the name of his country. One more dispute arose as to the te- 

ther fixed for the expatiation of American temporary residents 
at the port of Simoda. This had been stated at 7 //—equivalent 

to 16 Enelish miles: but the Japanese tried to neutralize the 
privilege by subjecting’ those who availed themselves of it to 
many restrictions and much espionage. Of course the Commodore 
protested, and of course with sueeess. The limits at Hakodadi were 

more strict being confined to 5 /¢ or about 114 miles. The extent 

of these concessions is best estimated by contemplating the treat- 

ment to which the Duteh had submitted for centuries ; eribbed, 

eabined and confined in the town of Nagasfki, cut off like pesti- 

lent men from the natives, and treated more like Jews of the 

middle ages were by Chwistions. than one would suppose that 

ever since C hristians had been by orientals. 

The squadron prepared to depart. One last trifling but sieni- 

fieant incident oceurred. The anxious friends of Sam Pateh—the 
Japanese American sailor formerly referred to, came on board 
and begged that Sam would return to his affectionate family. 
The officials also came and ridiculed the idea of his suffering any 
thing for his foreign wanderings. But nothing would induce 

Sam to go. He clung to the deck in a ludicrous 5 agony of terror, 
and implored protection with an earnest pertinacity that seemed 
to suggest that in his time at any rate. Happy despatch was 
not altowe thera fable. Sam is living in the states—tar from the 
two edged sword of the children of the Sun. Commodore Perry: 
left Japan on the 28th June [S54 and returned to Lewehew. lt 
will be recollected that he had tried to oct this port included 
with Simoda and Hakodadi in the main treaty ; but the Japanese 
had professed want of jurisdiction. He now therefore made : 
separate and far more liberal treaty with the Lewehewans ; hy 
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which all ports were to be open to Ameriean ships for reluee, 
wood and water, and the port of Napha tor supplies of every sort. 
American citizens might go where they pleased sub ect to the law 
ot the land ; pilots were to be appointed to look out for foreien 
vessels, and a tarif of prices was fixed, Havine concluded this 
treaty on the 11th July, the Commodore steamed on to Hlong-Kone 
whence he proceeded te England by the Overland steamer—so 
familiar to us——the Ilindoostan, and reached New-York on the 12th 
January 1855. “On the 23d of April 1855, the I/ississippi reach- 
ed the N; avy Yard at Brooklyn, and on the next day the Com- 
modore, repairing on board, and formally hauling down his lag’, 
thus sonmmmmnatell the final act in the story of the United States 
Expedition to Japan.” With this modest sentence the narra- 
tor closes his account of Commodore Perry. But we believe that 
we shall all hear of him again. For the present we part with 
regret from a wise statesman, an accomplished sailor and a gallant 
gentleman. 

The question remains—what of the Japanese ? and again 
what of the Americans? 

For the former we Indians will not be cheated out of our be- 
hief that in spite of the eulogies of their new acquaintance they 
are still Asiatics, And we know that the Almighty has, aut 
least for the present order of things, placed a wide Gulf’ between 
the Asiatic and the European or hue rican. At the same time 
the Japanese are Islanders and have inherited much of the virtue 
of the Sea. When told that they are a very brave people, we 
shall recollect that five American ships coerced them into a treaty, 
but be prepared to believe that they are capable of conquering 


Bengalis. They are great hars, and by this fact the Americans 
seem to have been more surprized than we should have been. 
They are singularly wanting in chastity. Prostitution is recoe- 


nized by the law to an extent unheard of in Paris, and in laree 
towns the best streets are occupied exclusively by courtesans. 
They are excessively curious—will finger a button and spy out 

‘ach minute object, but have the oriental faeulty of conceal- 
ine all emotion of surprize. They are essentially Conservative : 
so are all Asiatics. But whereas with the men of Asia Conser- 
vatism is only an instinct, with the men of Japan it is an insti- 
tution. 

The force of instinct, aided by the force of an elaborate insti- 
tution, aided again by insul: nabled Japan to exist as 
a basharous Empire i in the nineteenth century. An Englishman 
may thoughtfully compare the effect of insulation on his own 
race and that of Asia, when he thinks of Japan. Concentr ation and 
consequently streneth—is the element given in either case ; the 
Anglo-Saxon uses this strength to conquer the world and to love 
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his brother, and to work ont gradually an identity in the two 
phrases : the Japanese uses it to repel the world and to live un- 
socially, unseripturally, against the best light the world has yet 


scen—tfor himself. Wi e will not then be tempted into a spurious 


philanthropic admiration for our brethren of Japan. We are on 
the contrary sincere ‘ly vlad that America has taken them in 
hand. We could not live out these troublesome times—this dis- 


tress of nations with perplexity—had we not this confidence in 
the Anglo-Saxon, who has yet many battles to fight—and will, 
we believe, fight them all. But the actual Japanese—we have a 
kindness for, as we have for “ poor Blackey.” May their “ high 
men” long live to look like knaves of trumps—wearing by way 
of trowsers petticoats with a seam in the middle ; may they lone 
enjoy their 12 courses of soup varied with Saki—and with a true 
appreciation of the doctrine of hospitality gather up the frag- 
ments of the feast—and carry them olf, that they may be no 
losers, and their hosts no gainers by the scraps. Who shall 
sily which is nearest the politeness of the future—the Japanese 
emptying the dish next him into his sleeve, or the London 
hostess manceuvring to save a pie from being eut ? May they 
long tind wholesome leisure to exercise their mechanical skill, in 
which they excel; to build their boats with open sterns—so well 
suited for their coast traflie—yet in accordance with their settled 
policy, so ill-adapted for going to Sea:—may they long grind 
their prayer-mills, those = aint machines turned by water power 
by which alone the great Popery Lie has been successfully paro- 
died ; for these dear Japanese learnt lone ago to pri ay by rote— 
and then they logically areued that they mieht as well employ a 
machine to do it for them, and so they twisted a kind of rat- 
tle in their hand, and that was accounted prayer in Heaven by 
the — who owns worshippers in spirit and in truth: and then 
the Japanese took a logical step yet further in advance by turn- 
Ine water power on to their m: achine, to keep it COIne’ ; and 
thus the water praying machine is a Japanese institution ; may it 
last till praying by machinery be the machinery what it will— 
the Shiboleth of the Mahometan, the Mumbo Jumbo of the Pa- 
pist; the “thou shalt hate thy neighbour as thysell”’ of the Cal- 
vinist, is for ever extineuished and put down. Lastly, what 
shall we say of the Americans? nothing that her enemies could 
wish us to say, for the enemies of America are our own. No- 
thing that a Filibuster of the Cuba sehool could wish us to say— 
for he has for the present excluded himself from the morality of 
nations. Nothing that a too sensitive citizen of the States could 
wish us to ‘say—for we will not flatter. 

But we desire to s: ay nothing which we should be unwilling to 
utter in the presence of such an American as Commodore Perry : 
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No Eneghlshman ought to read the aceount of American success 
in Japan without deep sympathy. If we have not achieved this 
honor let us thank Heaven that the Americans have. And they 
did their work well. There will be some bluster about stars and 
stripes, and all the rest of it—which irritates us because it proceeds 
from those who profess to be above these vanities: there may be 
some jealousy displayed which we smile at, not allowing enough 
for the difference of feeling generated by an experience of 70 
and of 700 years. Still we ‘admire heartily the manner in whieh 
the Americans did their business. They had strength on their 
side—and justice—and seience,—and humanity ;—experience the Vy 
had not. We sce the want of this in their proceedings and feel 
that an expedition fitted out at Calcutta would have succeeded 
even better than the one fitted out at New-York. But on the 
other hand the inexperience evinced with some exceptions great 
tact : and we doubt whether the be st Collector or De puty Com- 
missioner in India could have understood the is har 
than did Commodore Perry. 

Think what we will, America has opened Japan to the world. 
Simoda and Hakodaédi will soon be household words. We Ene- 
lish appreciate the opening up of the Atlantic ; we hardly realize 
the revolution that has to be effected by steam in the Pacific : 
among the consequences of that revolution, net the least remote 
is the establishment of an American Empire i in the Eastern Seas. 
We contemplate the prospeet with pleasure and leave it to Russia 
only to lament. Barbarism eannot east out barbarism ;  civiliza- 
tion should not be divided against itself. Let England and Ame- 
rica mect in the Kast: the politics of half the world are simplifi- 
ed;—the Anglo-Saxon will have run his perfeet race, and under 
Heaven that race will have been for the eood of mankind, 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF COORG, 
ArT. VITL.—lnpublished Manuscripls. 


To the readers of the “ Ilistory of Coorg,” contained in the 
September Number of this periodical, an account of the present 
condition of the province may prove acceptable. Twenty-two 
years have passed since the establishment of the rule of the East 
India Company, and the prosperity of the province has, it cannot 
be denied, greatly increased under the new administration. It 
could not be otherwise. Wars and insurrections have ceased, 
There have been no wholesale murders, no confiscations of private 
property, and the terrorism of the ancient regime is almost for- 
eotten. There is not a man, probably, who really wishes for a 
change of administration, although the petted Coorgs, when ques- 
tioned about the Rajah, m: Ly choose to affect an attachment to 
their old rulers, which they never felt while the iron yoke was upon 
them. Had they been devoted to their late Raj: ah, they would 
not have betrayed him on the first. approach of the Company’ . 
troops, would not have assisted with such alacrity in putting 
down the insurrection of 1557. 

The population has, of course, considerably inereased ; but no 
reliable information can be obt: ined as yet on this subject. Sta- 
tisties have not hitherto been the forte of the Indian Government, 
and in Coorg especially they have been almost absolutely neglec +t. 
ed. There was considerable grumbling among the people, when a 
census was ordered to be made in 1839. By that census it ap- 
peared, that the population of the province consisted of 17,096 
Coorgs, and 64,341 people of other castes. The numbers were 
probably, much below the mark. No other census was made until 
the beginning of the present year; but this new census is, no 


doubt, far from being correct. It gives to Coorge a population of 


111,890 souls; 1,30,000 would proba tbly be more correct. The 


ignorant obstinacy and the passive resistance of the officials of 


Coorg opposes to every mnov: ition, aiming at a knowledge of the 
real state of the cor try, a Vis inertia, which will only be over- 
come by steady perseverance on the part of Government. We 
eive, in the mean time, the result of the late census, such as it 1s. 


Population of the district of Mercara, .. 12,533 
Padinalkanadu, = .e — =~ 19,530 
Yettimalkanadu, we oe on wr 13,87 I 
Kiveattnadu, 7 me 7 18,21] 
Nanjarayapattana, , ve eC vee 203,246 
Yelusavirashime, we _ ... 18,668 
Mahadevapete, 4 ees is Pe 5,276 


2,079 


Virarajendrapete, 
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The inerease of the Revenue shews that the productiveness of 


the country 1s steadily advancing, the assessment of the land be- 
ine lower ‘than in any other p: rt of India. Yet the country 
might yield more, and it would be for the benetit of the people 
themselves, (provided the surplus Revenue were spent upon im- 
provements,) if it did yield more to Government. 

The land Revenue constitutes in Coorg, as in all India, the 
principal source of state income. Its rise in 22 years, from 
SS,95S6 Rs. to 1,354,074 Rs does not fully indicate the increase of 
cultivation which has taken place since the annexation of the 
Principality. For a considerable fraction of the Kandaya has 
been given away in rewards for especial services done to Govern- 
ment, “during the insurrection of 1837, by Coorg landholders, 
whose land rent was entirely or in part remitted. The inhabitants of 
Coore do not pay —s for their lands; but they are all highly 
asse ssed, The rice lands are classified according to an old Govern- 
ment tradition, into fields bearing thirty-fold, forty- fold, fifty-fold, 
amd so on, up to a hundred-fold. T he highest estimates are perhaps 
never reached d, even in the most prosperous seasons. But the fertility 
of the soil is extraordinary. Rice-fields yielding from 40—50 fold 
returns are considered of middling quality, A 70 and 80 fold re- 
turn is not pain on the better and best soils. A 30 fold return 
is considered very inferior. | According to the traditionary tariff, 
lands are taxed, and pay 10 Rs. for 100 Patty, (a Coorg measure 
of 80 seers of rice in the husk. ) This is the t tax paid by common 
ryots. Coorg landholders pay only one-half, , five Re. for hun- 
dred Patty 1: ind. The Patty y Is very rarely es ‘hs thanone Rupee ; 
eenerally more; sometimes the market price will rise to 14 Rs. 
and upwards. ‘This is a fixed rent, payable without reference to 
the actual produce of the year. But it is remitted, when fields are 
left uncultivated for want of rain, which is a rare case, or of hands, 
which more frequently happens, sie n fevers prevail, hen “Use hive 
labourers are scarcely procurable. ‘The cause of the very heht as- 
sessment ot lands he lc l by Coore’s is thei 1r ane ie nt fe ud: al ES DF ation 
to the Rajahs. ‘They hi ad to euard their palaces and persons, to ac- 
company them on their hunts, and to fight for them, when re- 
quired, that is, when enemies invaded the country, or When the 
Rajahs undertook marauding expeditions into the territories ol 
their neighbours. When the C ompany became Masters of Coorg, 
they, of course, dispensed with these feud: al services, but negle eted 

to raise the assessment. The oversight may have arisen from igno- 
rance, and the Coorg Dewans would not be very forward in enlight- 
eninge their new and liberal Masters, but r: ather re present the ditfer- 
ence of taxation as one of the immemorial privilege s of the Coorgs, 

The Abkari has, alas, risen from 4,251 in 1554 to 25,330 in 

1555. Drankenness i Is evidently on the increase, even at a much 
2 Fg? 
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ereater ratio than is represented by the figures of the Reveniw 
account. In the Rajah’s times he Preeti was kept down very 
much by rules enforeed in Coorg fashion. Besides, it was dan- 
ewerous In those days to get drunk ; for, if (according to the an- 
cient adage in vino veritas,) there is truth in a bottle of wine, 
there must be a great deal of it in a bottle of brandy. Words 
spoken in an unguarded moment, if conveyed to [lead Quarters 
by one of the numerous channels of espionage, might cost the 
man his tongue, nose or head. There is no such fear now. before 
the eyes of the C oore’s. The 'y are prosperous 5 their climate fa- 
vors the evil habit, and drunkenness, in its ve ry nature, is a grow- 
ing vice. Moreover they have become adepts in the art of distilling 
a strong liquor from rice. In the Rajah’s time a few people only 
knew the secret ; now there are few houses, in which laree quan- 
tities of rice-brandy are not distilled for feasts, or even for com- 
mon use, These brandy distilleries are, of course, Interdicted and 
punishable. ‘The prac tice ere atly inte wferes with the trade of the 
licensed contractors ; but hieh and low are implicated, and no 
contractor dares to denounce trespassers ; he would create 
for himself a host of enemies. It is hard to say how the Govern- 
ment ought to deal with this vital question, and what measures 
they might adopt to stem the torrent of vice and ruin. ‘The old 
barriers, raised against the moral and physical plague by the laws 
of Hindu re ligion and of caste, have been broken through lone ago, 
and soon every vestige of them will have disappeared. The sy stem 
of Government Monopoly appears at first sight most objectionable ; 
yet the abolition of it would have consequences still more deplo- 
rable. There is one panacea, and one only, against this, as against 
every other moral evil in individuals or nations, a renovation of mo- 
ral life and strength through the gospel. All else is quackery. 
The revenue derived from the Cardamum plantations amount- 
ed, it is said, m the Rajah’s time, to 50,000 Rupees per annum. 
The gardens were, then, Government property, and the harvests 
were colleeted by forced labor. In Nalkanadu some families were 
in possession of private Cardamum lands, but they had to sell 
their produce to Governme nt at half the market value. ‘This re- 
venue under the Company’s Government at one time dwindled 
down to less than 4,000 Rs. as will be seen in the Revenue table. 
The Rajah’s management had, of course to be given up. — Forced 
labor under the Company’s rule ceased to be exacted. The plan- 
tations we re at different times farmed out by auction. The com- 
bination of all parties concerned against the interests of Govern- 
ment was much too strong for the solitary Superintendents. It 
would be pretty fair, if the C ompany ’s income from this source 
amounted to one-half of the Rasah’s share ; and it is not impossible, 
that this point may yet be reached, At the last auction the pro- 
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eceds: amounted, inclusive of a very moderate rent imposed upon 
the Nalkanadu proprietors, to upwards of 27,000 Rs. This is the 
best proof of the imposition formerly practised upon Superinten- 
dents. The Coorg Cardamums are highly valued. In the Kurope 
trade they are known as Wynaad Cardamums. The Carda- 
mums which grow in the mountains of the Western Ghats, in 
Nugeur, Coorg, and the Wynaad, have an aroma much superior 
to those which are raised in @ardens in the Mysore and elsewhere. 
An account of this singular branch of jungle horticulture is eiven 
in the Coorg Memoirs. In the Nugeur district exactly the same 
plan is followed in the establishment of Cardamum plantations. 
The steepest declivities of the hills are chosen for the purpose. The 
slope must face West, or, still better, North ; for the East wind 
and the sun are noxious. On the higher edge of the chosen ground 
one of the largest trees is chosen for the operation of shaking the 
evround., ‘The slope below, to a length of 250 or 350 feet, accord- 
ing to the height of the tree (they sometimes measure 150 feet 
and upwards,) is cleared of brushwood, thorns and weeds. This done, 
a platform is erected between the mountain side behind the tree 
and its stem, at a height of about 12 feet. Upon this platform two 
men take their stand, and cut into the tree with all their might, 
one on the right side, the other on the left, until they are exhaust- 
ed, when they change places with a couple of comrades, who, with 
new axes and fresh vigor, continue the work, until their strength 
also is spent; thus they alternate until the tree is cut to a suflici- 
ent depth. These people are very superstitious. It 1s considered 
unlucky if this part of the labor be not accomplished by noontide, 
when the front part of the tree must be cut. At last some cuts are 
eiven to the back part of the tree, which now shakes, bends, and 
falls from the height of its trunk down the mountain-slope, top 
fore-most, carrying with it in the great crash, a number of smaller 
trees, and rushing on a long way towards the valley below. The 
sound of the tree striking the earth resembles the discharge of 
cannon or a peal of thunder. The ground trembles ; the wood- 
cutters cline to some trees standing higher than the scene of de- 
rastation. The work is now done for the present. Within three 
months Cardamum plants shew their heads as ferns do on new- 
ly eut ground, all over the space shaken by the fall of the great 
tree. They rise during the first showers of the monsoon ; and grow 
to a height of two or three feet in the first rainy season. The 
eround is then once more carefully cleared of weeds, thorns and 
small bushes which may have sprung up during the monsoon. 
The Cardamums must not be disturbed. The garden is left 
alone again for a year. In the month of October of the se- 
cond year after the felling of the tree (in the 20th month of the 
plantation) the stalks have reached man’s height. <A party sets 
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out to clear the whole ground thoroughly the third time. — After 
six months more, in April, the fruit-be: arinw, small branches shoot 
forth from the bulk ; ; they are covered with clusters of beautiful 
lion-mouthed blossoms, and afterwards with oval trivalvular cap- 
sules. Other five months pass, when, in October, the first crop is 
eathered. The first full harvest, how ever, 18 collected only a year 
afterwards. ‘The harvest continues good for six or seven years, 
When the crops begin to decline, another large tree must be cut 
down on the plantation. The yearly gathering of the Carda- 
mum crop is attended with great hi ds ships ; the erass in the 
mountains is very high, and its leaves are very sharp in October. 
The people, who go to the w ork, have their hands, feet and faces 
sorely cut; besides, the ground is peopled with innumerable 
leeches ; they are not the tiny, pin-like things, that are met with 
in other hilly districts during the rainy season and immediately 
after it; but are full grown, “ood sized creatures, which cive a 
severe bite, take a good swill of blood, and leave a sore wound. 
The Cardamum eather rers encamp In some less inhospitable and less 
dreaded part of the mountains; a hut 1s easily erected, the thick 
lone grass affording an excellent thateh. At night a fire is kindled, 
and the men sleep snug and warm in the midst of the cold damp 
forest. With the dawn of the next morning they rise and pro- 
eeed to the Cardamum earden; the fruit branches are cut ofl’; 
they spread like panicum dactylon, (the creeper grass which horses 
like so well) upon the ground netwise. Snakes, especially the poi- 
sonous Mandoli, which is said to be peculiarly fond of the Carda. 
mums abound among the creepers, and deal a bad bite when 
disturbed. Frogs also jump from between the Cardamums 
friehtened by the mtrusion of human hands. Each man gathers 
a ood load, in time to reach the encampment before sunset ; for 
no one would venture out after dusk, when wild beasts prow! 
about, or, what is worse, @hosts and demons without number. 
Having refreshed themselves with a hearty meal, the men recom- 
menee work. The Cardamum capsules are picked from the 
branches. It 1s often midnight or later before the labour is finish- 
ed. The master of the house works with his sons and slaves. The 
most ac ‘tive are sometimes rewarded by bei Ing pe rmitted to plc ls 
Cardamums for themselves after having completed their task. 
w ith the first glimmer of day-heht they set out again for the 
pl: antation ; about noon the women of the house come to the pick- 
ing station, fill the Cardamums into bags and carry them home. 
T hey have sometimes to march 10 or 12 miles to the station and 
to carry home heavy loads before nightfall. The Coorgs are as- 
sisted by Pates, Kudiyas, Geravas and Kneubas. Holeyas are not 
permitted to set their foot on the Cardamum erounds. The 
whole business, from, as if appears to the Coore, the seedless 
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springing up of the plants, to the gathering of the crop, is stranee- 
ly mixed up with superstitions. A good earden is a mine to its 
possessor. Some Nalkanadu families gather 20 and 30 maunds 
annually, worth from 600—1000 Rs. A few houses are said to 
make 50 and 60 maunds. At the time of the Cardamum crop 
Maplhi traders set out for the Western districts with a good stock of 
bright handkerchiefs and other articles attractive to Coore women 
and maids, and many a good bargain is made with the produce 
of Manchester or Birmingham for spicy Cardamums erown in 
Coorg glens, never penetrated by the sun’s ray during the cloud- 
Jess winter or the gloomy monsoon. | 

A new source of revenue is likely to flow ere long. Coffee is by 
degrees becoming one of the principal articles of produce. Hither- 
to it has made progress in Coorg: in the most quiet manner. Se- 
veral years ago the idea of taxing coflee was entertained, but drop- 
pedagain. When ona later occasion, the Coorg officials were con- 
sulted on the subject, they answered, that it would not at all be pro- 
per to lay a tax on coffee, because it was generally grown on jungle 
lands, belonging to estates which were already taxed for their rice- 
fields and all (1m fact, however, nothing is taxed but the rice-fields ; 
and a portion of jungle land, called Bane in Coorg, to serve as eraz- 
ing ground for the cattle employed on the fields is added to each 
farm). Uowever, the period of unmeasured financial liberality on 
the part of the Government ts likely to come to an end soon. The 
eoffee in the Mysore is taxed at four annas per maund; and Coorg 
coffee may well bear the same amount of taxation. It is IMpossi- 
ble to say what quantity of coffee may at present be grown in 
Coorg. During the last season but one 70,000 Rs. worth were 
sold at Virarajendrapete alone. Judging from the quantity of 
plants, sold from different nurseries to farmers who are commencing 
new gardens or enlarging old ones, the cofive crops are likely to 
double. 

Cotiee cultivation in a few years has had a singular history in this 
country, full of oddities of human life. Some time before the deposi- 
tion of the Ex-Rajah two Maplis, who had long served the Rajahs 
procuring for them from the Western coast, especially the Ma- 
leyalam country, laborers and artificers, whenever they required 
them, and had received Inam lands to considerable extent, first 
introduced the berry. They had received it from a priest, who 
had brought it directly from Makka. So the story goes. The 
appearance of a new plant on the grounds belonging to the 
Maplis, excited no little curiosity among their neighbours at 
Nalkanadu. The new planters, however, seem to have wished to 
keep the coffee all to themselves. They sold their cattle, and 
eave out that they did so, because cattle drinking water, in- 
focted by the juices exuding from the roots of collee tre Cs, 
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would be poisoned, and die. It is said, that for some time thes 
discontinued cultivating their rice-fields even pretending that rice 
would not @row well on land, upon which water descended, run- 
ning through coflee gardens, in order to confirm their neiehbours’ 
belief in the noxiousness of the plant, on the cultivation of which 
the Maplis spent all their energy. However the profits made }y 
these first coffee monopolists rose so high, and became so well 
known, that some wealthy Coorg farmers followed their example, 

without eetting their cattle poisoned or their rice-fields spoiled. 
By degrees other Coores, and some men of other castes, engag- 

ed in coffee planting. In the course of time the Arabian bean 
has become almost naturalized m Coorg. The Holeyar plants 
some dozen of shrubs around his hut, while the substantial farmer 
covers with it acres of jungle land. And soon the cotlee tree 
will be as habitual a neiebbour of human dwellings in Coore as 
the plantain. The cultivation at present is carried on in a rude 
way by the natives, while a few European planters who have 
commenced operations in the country, of course adopt the ge- 
neral system of European planters im India and Ceylon. The 


procedure of native coffee planting is as follows: A piece of 


jungle land is cleared by cutting bushes and small trees ; larger 
trees are left standing, as they are considered valuab le on ac- 
count of the moisture which they attract, and the leaves, 
Which are used both as fodder and mi anure. Holes are then due 
at the distance of five feet or so, 24 feet wide and as deep. A 
thousand or 1100 will go to the acre. The coflee plants for such 
an area will cost 10 or LL Rupees ; the digging of the holes as 
much ; (a laborer, who is paid two As. per diem, will make about 
i dozen holes) the cost of clearing the ground amounts to about 
three Rupees more. Thus the first outlay for an acre of coffee gar- 
den amounts to 25—24 Rupees. After three vears the trees beein 
to bear, and the acre will yield from 20—30 Rupees worth of cof: 

fee. Full crops, however, begin only in the fifth year, when the 
acre, on the average, produces from 30 to 40 maunds, worth 
about 150 Rupees. The crop may rise to 50 maunds per acre. 
Weeding, manuring, &e., during the first five years is estimated 
at some 65 rupees. According to this calculation, the Coorg 
coffee planter spends about 100 Rupees upon the acre, before he 
eathers the first full crop.  Heneeforward the yearly outlay is 
very small, and the value of the produc e in good seasons, as long 
as the price of coffee remains above 34 Rupec 's per maund very 
considerable. The native coflee growers generally strip off the 
berries very carelessly, and often they will eather the crop before 
it is quite ripe. The berries are dried in the pulp i in their yards or 
on their threshing floors. In this state it is sold to trade rs at Mer- 
eara and Virarajendrapete, who pay at present from six to seven 
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Rupees per batty, which is equal to 80 seers, and yields, pulped and 

cleaned, 1} or two maunds. ‘Twenty maunds make a candy, 
which, at Tellicherry or Cannanore, will fetch 90 or 100 Rupees. 
The value of last year’s coffee crop may be roughly estimated at 
about 120,000 Rupees. If the coffee were taxed in C oor’, as it is 
in the Nugeur district of Mysore, the revenue from it cull how 
amount to upwards of 7000 Rupees ; and in four or five years it 
would likely be doubled. 

Avriculture is carried on in Coorg, as in other parts of India, 
much in the same style, as it probably was one or two thousand 
years ago. There is little hope for any improvement, as lone as 
the people continue to live by tradition, to feed, ment: ally, upon 
the past. The staple of the country is rice. With the first 
showers of the monsoon, towards the end of M: ay, or in the be- 
cinnine of June, the farmers set to work. The rice-fields are 
ploughed in all directions, five or six times. When the rains 
have fully set in, the seed is sow n, in very small quantity, com- 
pared with other parts of India, as the Coorg farmer expects his 
erain to multiply fifty, sixty or seventy-fold and more. In July 
or in the early part of August, when the season is late, the rice is 
transplanted. In the end of November or becinning of Decem- 
ber the great festival of the first fruits is celebrated. It lasts a 
week and holds the first’ place after the Kaveri feast, which occu- 
pies the month of Tula, (libra) from the middle of October to the 
middle of November, when all Coorg repairs to Talekaveri, the 
fountain of the holy K: werl, to bathe in the sacred tank, on a Jull 
a few miles to the West of Bhagamandala. This latter place has an 
ancient temple-establishment, near the confluence of the Kaveri, 
the Kanake, and a third invisible stream, Sujyoti invented, no 
doubt, for the purpose of producing a a. to the union 
of Sis Ganga, the Yamuna, and the Saraswati, (which loses 
itself in r ‘ality amidst desert-sands at a great distance from its 
supposed juncture), in Northern India.* 


* The Huttari festival (pudda ari—new rice) is described in the above men- 
tioned Coorg memoirs, from which the following extract is taken. This national 
festival of the Coorgs and the Holeyas, the ancient glebe adscripti of the coun- 
try is a sort of Saturnalia. The holidays are seven in number ; but generally two 
or three days more of feasting and merry-making are added. On this occasion, 
as well as on the great Kaveri- -day, Brahmans are in no way wanted, nor could 
they well officiate in a Coorg kitchen on the Kaveri day, or preside over the pork 
and brandy feasts in the merry time of Huttari, and it appears, that the people can 
do very w ell without them. Six days before the chief festiv al of tasting the new 
rice, all the males from six to sixty years, assemble on one of the Mandus of the 
Grama (village community) after sunset. Mandu is the name of an open public 
place, in which business is transacted or festive games carried on. On six suc- 
cessive evenings national games and dances are carried on from sunset till after 10 
o’clock. The whole m: ale population of the Grama has religiously to attend ; on- 
ly little boys and old men may stay away without being fined a few annas. When 
the assembly is full, a space is marked out for the performances of the night. At 
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The harvest is cut in the end of December and the beginning 
of January. From that time to the setting in of the monsoon, 
in May or June, the land lies idle ; “it is warming: itself,” the 


a litle distance a band of musicians, two Holevas blowing horns, and two Medas 
(a low caste of basket and matmakers, beating druins sit round the fire. Three 
Coorg men now step into the centre, calimg aloud: Ayappa! (a Coorg forest 
god) Maha Deva! Parvati! The men stand in a triangle, their faces towards the 
centre, their backs towards the company. The whole assembly now joins in the 
ball and peg play, the moon shedding a bright light on the scene. A peg is driven 
into the ground; a piece of rope, one and a quarter foot long, is fastened to it by a 
loose loop. One man must hold the rope; six balls, pieces of a thick creeper, are 
placed in a circle, round the peg, at a distance of the rope’s length. A seventh is 
deposited close by the peg. Lhe whole company now endeavour to pick off the 
balls, without being touched by their guardian; if any one is touched, he must 
take the rope, and the play recommences. When six balls are abstracted, the 
seventh is placed one foot from the peg. When this also is lost, the man must 
run the gauntlet through the crowd to the place of the Musicians. If he reach it, 
he has wou, and the play is finished. Ifhe be caught on the way, he is brought 
before the “nettleman,” an officer of the play court, who touches his haiuds and 
feet well with a great burning nettle, and the play is ended. Now tne assembly 
perform different kinds of plays and dances, representing the wars which in anci- 
ent times appear to have been waged between people of different districts. A man 
is wounded ; a physician is called, who prescribes for him, Another wounded man 
dies, and Holeyars are called to invite his friends to the funeral. A scene of de- 
monial possession is acted. The funeral is performed. Now stories are told of 
incredibilities. “I saw the other day a little hare attacking a tiger and breaking 
its neck.” Reply: “ Did you? I saw a buffaloe flying over the mountains,” Kc. 
Three inen invoke again Ayappa, Mahadeva and Bhayavati. Dances follow, accom- 
panied by the beating of sticks keeping time with the music of the band outside. 
Feats of gymnastic strength and agility follow, and another invocation of the 
three deities concludes the performance. The Huttari takes place on the full 
moon. Early in the morning before dawn, a quantity of Ashvatha, (ficus re- 
ligiosa) Kumbali, and Keku (wild trees) leaves, some hundred of each for great 
houses, together with a piece of a creeper, called Injadi, and some fibrous bark 
called Achchi, are collected and deposited in a shady place for the use of the even- 
ing. During the day, the house is cleansed, brass-vessels are scoured, and every 
thing wears the appearance of a great holiday. Beggars come and are dismissed 
with presents, The Meda brings the Huttari basket, the potter the little Huttari 
pot, the carpenter a new spoon, the Holeya anew mat. Each carries off his 
Huttari portion of rice and plantains. The astrologer follows to communicate tlie 
exact time of the fullmoon, and claims his share of the Huttari bounty. The cat- 
tle are washed and scrubbed, for once ; the slaves have an extra allowance of rice ; 
breakfast and dinner are served to the family. At sunset the whole house pre- 
pares fora hot bath. The precedence is given to the person whom the astrologer 
has chosen in the morning for the ceremony of cutting the first sheaves. On his 
return from bathing, he repairs to the threshing floor, spreads the Huttari mat, 
and, while the rest are engaged in their ablutions, cuts the Injadi creeper into 
small pieces, rolls each piece into an Ashvatha, a Kumbali and a Keku leaf, in the 
fashion of a native cheroot, and ties up the little bundle witha bit of Achch 
fibre. Ali the bundles are placed in the Huttari basket. Now the women take a 
large dish, strew it with rice, and place a lighted lamp in it. This done, the 
whole household march towards the fields; the dish with the lamp is carried m 
front; the sheaf-cutter follows with basket and sickle in one hand, and a bamboo 
bottle of fresh milk in the other. The company shout: Poly, poly ! (increase.) 
Arrived at the chosen spot, the young man binds one of the leafscrolis from his 
basket to a bush of mee, and pours milk into it. He cuts an armful of rice in 
the neighbourhood, and distributes two or three stalks to every one present. Some 
stalks are put into the milk-yessel. No one must touch the sheaf-cutter, All re- 
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Y yrs VV ; y ‘ y ‘ . ° 
Coorgs say. A few patches, indeed, here and there during the 
hot: mont hs are converted into temporary veeetable wardens, 
which thrive exceedingly well; for the heat is excessive in the 
narrow valleys, and water always close at hand, as the ground a 
few leet below the surfuce is a never drying reservoir, into which 
the moisture of the surrounding hills and mountains continually 
drops. The ground might yield a good crop, not of rice indeed, 
but of other grains or pulses, if traditionary indolence were not 

re) N ’ ‘ : Ts : ry : » 
opposed to such an innovation. ‘The one rice harvest suflices to 
feed the people, and leaves moreover, in good seasons, a large 
surplus for export. Why should people over-exert themselves 
without necessity? Another reason is sometimes alleged by 
Coorg farmers for a long agricultural vacation. Our cattle, they 
say, 1s not equal to a second tax on its streneth. This is true 
enough, for the cattle in Coorg is, if possible, more miserable 
than in the low country. It is never properly fed, scrubbed or 
ry : 7 
tended at all. There are, indeed, stables, but they seem only to 
serve as shelters during the night against wild beasts. All the 
year round, monsoon and dry season, the cattle is turned out of 
doors to graze in the jungles, in all weathers, all day long. A 

° ? ’ , . . a . 
little fodder of leaves or straw is now and then given at night. 
my ’ . ° ° : 

The consequence is, that the cattle, especially in the dry season, 
when the jungle grass is burnt up by the heat, is in a miserable 
condition, and that every year large quantities are swept away 
by diseases. Many a farmer of larger property expends from 
100—300 Rupees a year on the purchase of cattle, while rational 
treatment would preserve the farmer’s stock, and proper feeding 
turn to the threshing floor. <A bundle of leaves 1s adorned with a stalk of rice, 
and fastened to the postin the centre of the threshing floor. The company pro- 
ceeds to thedoor ofthe house, where the mistress meets them, washes tlie feet of tie 
sheaf-cutter, and presents to him, and after him to all the rest, a brass-vessel, fill- 
ed with milk, honey and sugar, from which each takes a draught. They move into 
the kitchen. The Huttari mat is spread, the brass dish, the rice sheaf, and the 
basket with leaf-scrol!s, each witha stalk of rice, are placed on it. The young 
man distributes the bundles to the members of the family, who disperse to bind 
them to every thing in house and garden, doors, stools, roof, trees, &c. In the 
mean time he sits down to knead the Huttari dough of rice meal, plantains, milk 
and honey, seven new tice corns, seven small pebbles, seven pieces of dry 
ginger, seven cardamum seeds, and seven corns of sesamum are added. Every 
one receives a little of this dough upon an Ashvata-leaf, and eats it. The cere- 
mony is over, and the sheaf-cutter mixes with the company. Supper follows, con- 
sisting of sugared rice, into which a handful of new rice is thrown, and of a sub- 
stantial common repast of rice and curry. The Huttari chants follow now at every 
house during the night. Other dances are performed and tlie following days, the 
women and children being spectators. Theatrical performances are added, 
Brahmans, Maplis, Voddas (tank diggers from Orissa) Gadikas (snake dancers) 
Jogis (represented by little boys) play through the village. Dinners are held at 
different houses of appointment, and at last one great public dinner with plenty 
of pork and liquor, on some open plain in the forest when the musicians, bards, 
drummers, Holeyas and Medas also receive a liberal share, form the conclusion 
of the whole. 
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increase the value and strength of cattle, and provide the fields 
with manure. But things must take their course; the cattle 
must die, the fields must remain badly manured; the farmers, 
rich and poor, must make their yearly pilgrimages to the cattle 
fairs in the low country, and spend their money, because it has 
been so alw: ays, and custom cannot be broken. 

The other castes inhabiting Coorg, hold their lands on the usual 
tenure, only, that their assessment is hghter than in other pro- 
vinces, amounting to 1-5thof the produce, while elsewhere 4 or even 
} goes to the Sircar. The Coorges have pecuhar privileges, which 
have arisen from the ancient feudal system of the country. Each 
Coorg house or family holds a farm of smaller or greater extent, 
consisting of rice, land, and pasture ground, for which they pay 
live per cent. of the estim: ated produce. Be sides, they may take any 
other land, which may happen to be unoccupied or to be transfer- 
red to them on the same tenure, called Jamma, by paying ten Rs. 
for 100 Batty rice-land. Such lands cannot be taken from their 
owners, as long as they pay the fixed assessment whether they cul- 
tivate the whole or part only of their farm. The property may be 
forfeited by treason, or lost, if the owner cease to cultivate the 
land, or to pay the assessment. On the other hand, the Coorg 
cannot sell his land, nor underlet it, without a special permission 
from Government. Be the man ever so deep in debt, his eredi- 
tors cannot take his land from him, nor ean he transfer it to them 
in liquidation of his debts. His moveable property may be attach- 
ed and sold, but his Jand is inalienable. 

C onsequently landed property does not change hands in Coorg, 
and capital does not find its way into the department of agricul- 
ture. The poorest farmer holds his land, and cultivates it as 
cheaply and badly as may be. Every thing remains in statu quo, 
and innovation and improvement is kept out of the country to the 
hearty satisfaction of the great men, who live in constant dread of 
changes. 

The people of the country, especially the Coorgs and the 
Holeyas are a strong and hi: ardy race. Cholera makes its appear- 
ance in Coorg but “rarely, Fever and ague are the plague of 
the land. The commencement of the 1 rains, when, as the people 

say, the old and the new water, mix, is the sickliest season of 
the year. Whole families are sometimes paraiyzed and laid aside 
from field-work, to the detriment both of the farmers and the 
revenue. No effectual effort has yet been made to stay and 
subdue the enemy. A dispensary ‘has been opened at Mereara 
for the reception and treatment of those, who will trust them- 
selves to European art, but it is not frequented as much as could 
be desired. The people have no objection to European medicine, 
and have especially great faith “in the white powder,” (Quinine) 
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but they are loath to leave their homes. In order to erapple sue- 
cessfully with the prevailing disease, it would be necessary to 
give the Surgeon at Mereara half a dozen native assistants, each 
of them charged with a district, not too large to visit the pati- 
ents applying to him in their own homes. Some thousand Rupees, 
spent by Government in this manner, would afford very ereat 
relief to the people, and would be partly repaid by an increase of 
revenue. If the fevers of Coorg became less formidable, there 
would probably be also a greater influx of people from the sur- 
rounding provinces, to whom the light assessment of Coorg (no 
land pays more than one-fifth of the produce to Government,) 
would be a great attraction. 

srahmanism has sueceeded in securing to itself a share in the 
exood things of Coorg. Two considerable Brahman establish- 
ments, one at Mercara, connected with the Onkareshwara De- 
vasthana, which draws 4,850 Rs. 5 As. 10 P. per annum, and 
another at 'Talakaveri and Bhagamandala, drawing 2,320 Rs, 
7 As. 43 P. and 3,956 Rs. 10 As. 74 P. respectively, are sup- 
ported by Government. Upon a Lingait establishment, in 
connection with the tombs of the Rajah at Mercara, 2,000 Rs. 
are annually spent. A Roman priest at Virarajendrapete draws 
a stipend of 20 Rs. a month. Thus nearly 7 per cent. of the 
revenue are annually wasted upon establishments, in which the 
Government of the country cannot, in the nature of things, have 
the least interest, in which the population of Coorg itself take 
no great interest, (for the Brahmans themselves declare, that the 
free-will offerings at the great annual festival at Talakaveri, 
where thousands of people from the neighbourmg provinees flock 
together, do not amount to more than 1,000 Rs.) and which 
are of no other earthly use, than that of feeding a number of idle 
Brahmans and Jangamas. One-half of this waste would suflice 
to provide for the country all the appliances necessary for a sound, 
beneficial and ennobling popular education. It is difficult to see, 
why the people of India or, in their present political and intellee- 
tual pupilage, their natural guardian, the Government should not 
be at liberty, to convert part of the rich legacy, left to the pre- 
sent generation by the piety and superstition of their ancestors 
in the shape of temple property and endowments, into a national 
school-fund, which would effect more for the real and lasting pros- 
perity of India, than all railways and canals, and all political im- 
provements, imported from Europe, put together. 

Taking another point of view, we are led to the same conclu- 
sion. Whenever a civilized race obtains the sovereignty over 
barbarous or semi-barbarous people, it has to exercise all the fune- 
tions of Government, which are necessary to the life and health 
of the political body. Education is a requisite as necessary for 
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the well-being of the national household as agriculture and trade. 
Wherever the people govern themselves, (be their institutions 
monarchical or republican) they have both the mind and the 
power of educating themselves, ¢. ¢., the rising generation. But 
when a superior race exercises every power of the state adminis- 
trative, legislative, and military, it cannot without incurring a 
mult, which may prove its destruction, neglect the department 
of e Ine: ution. Let, then, the British Gov ernment rise to its duty, 

and honestly provide sound education for the people of India. 
The expenditure will be large, but what of that? The military 
expenditure is large, absorbing all but one-half of the whole reve- 

nue; yet the money ts found, because it must. ‘The money for 
Popular Edueation all over India must likewise be found. It 
will be repaid richly in a thousand ways, to the infinite @ain of 
the nation. Yea, the treasure required is ‘roady at hand, if those 
to whose hands God has committed the aff: urs of this erent coun- 


try, be wise enough and bold enough. There is abundance of 


money wasted upon a now useless race, whose influence is declin- 


ing year after year, and can never be restored ; abundance of 


money rotting in the temples, which are hope lessly decaying. 
Let the people understand matters, and ask x aa whether the y 
will have — children taught and prosper, or remain in igno- 
rance, and, if they are to be educated, who is to pay the bill, the 
Sirkar or the Devasthanas ? They will cert: unly answer. Not 
the Sirkar, for that only means a new tax ; let the gods pay by 
all means; they can take care of themselves. 

The actual religion of the Coorgs and other indigenous tribes 
consists in the worship of the dead and of all sorts of demons, 
and in the practice of witcheraft offensive and defensive. The Ra- 
jahs were as superstitious as their people, if not more so. Ma- 
ley: alam astrologers and sorcerers, called Kanyas, were established 
by Doddavirar: jendr a, or, 1 may be, by some more ancient Rajah 
in six different districts, where the vy received Inam lands and en- 
joved other immunities. These o& ernment astrologers continue 
their trade busily and sue essfully to the present day. Others 
come from the Malayalam on periodical visits, when they caleu- 
late that another crop has ripened for them in the purses of the 
superstitious and eredulous Coores. Besides, there are every 
where men, who profess to be possessed by some devil or the spi- 
rit of some person lately deceased. Thus the country from one 
end to the other is full of devilries and sorceries which amidst 
the pitch-dark ignorance of the people have full play and sway. 
If cattle die, if people fall sick, if women are barrer ie poor fel- 
lows make it their first care to find out the foe, who has used 
charms against them, and to employ counter-charms. If jewels 
er money are stolen, if a robbery or burglary is committed—and 
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the robbers or thieves, are not soon discovered, recourse is had 
to the Kanya, or some possessed person. Sometimes men in Go- 
vernment employ, when they exert themselves to ascend a step 
in the ladder of honor and emoluments will enquire of some devils 
to know if they are to succeed and will vow some valuable offer- 
ing to the demons in ease they be fortunate. Very frequently 
the superintendent is applied to for his interposition or for justice 
by persons, who complain of their cattle being destroyed, or their 
relatives killed, or their own lives endangered by charms and sor- 
ceries of their enemies, whom they will often accuse by name, as 
one would charge a murderer or thief, caught in the act. These 
are awkward cases for European officials, who do not themselves 
believe in the reality of witcheraft. Sometimes offending parties 
have been bound over to keep the peace. At other times sorcerers 
by trade have been put in prison, or sent out of the country. — It 
is doubtful, if such proceedings on the part of the Superintendents 
are quite in keeping with the present spirit of British rule. On 
the other hand, it is one of the greatest grievances of the poor 
Coorgs, that the Government does not protect them, as the Ra- 
jJahs used to do, against these secret machinations, nor permit 
them to take the law into their own hands. It is, indeed, a diffi- 
cult question.* Some definite practicable rule of action ought to 
be adopted. The belief in witcheraft 1s universal and absolute 
among the people. Whenever complaints arise, the accusers and 
the accused hold the same belief. The accused never think of deny- 
ing the reality of sorcery. They only dispute the fact of their 
having employed it, as a murderer or thief will deny the facts laid 
to their charge. Faith in witcheraft belongs to the essence of the 
religion of these poor people, and Government, in pity for the ig- 
norance of their subjects, ought to take some measure to afford 
them protection, accommodating themselves, as far as possible, to 
the state of popular feeling, without, on the other hand, compro- 
mising their own character. Might not such matters be left to 
the decision of native Panchayets, chosen by both contending par- 
ties, under the cognizance of the Superintendent ? The Govern- 
ment might declare, that these affairs were so intimately connect- 
* No believer in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament can doubt the 
reality of witcheraft. COfn, Exod. 22,18. Deut. 18, 10, 2 Chron. 33, 6. Galat. 
5, 20. Acts 8, 9. Revel. 9,21. Ch. 18, 23. Yet the pretensions of sorcery, whenever 
they are fairly examined, are found so mixed up with lies and cheating tricks, that 
they seem to vanish into air before the light of brave common sense. Besides this 
enlightened age thinks, that all these superstitions have been exploded for ever, 
and the Government of the East India Company would certainly not like to be 
considered a believer in witchcraft. However sorceries of all kinds are the plague 
of the country, and the principle hitherto adopted by Government of refusing all 
authoritative enquiry into complaints connected with sorcery, has given great dis- 
satisfaction to the poor ignorant people. Sometimes the Superintendeuts have 
allowed enquiry to be made ; but these have been exceptional cases, 
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ed with the religious creed of the people, that it was beyond their 
province to interfere. Of course such Panchayets could inflict no 
other punishment but a religious and social one, 7. e. exclusion 
from caste, for shorter or longer periods, or it may be, for ever. 
Such a course of procedure would be considered a great boon 
by the people, and would be consistent with the most open avowal 
on the part of the Superintendents, that they felt perfect contempt 
for the superstitions of the country.* 


* Here is a sorcery story, which, though the truth of it cannot be vouched for 
in all particulars, may serve asa sample. The houses of Karneravendra Muddaya 
and of Nadikeriyendra Devaya at Kadiyettumurnadu have been at enmity for many 
many years. Muddaya held a high position, having been Subhedar in the Rajahi’s 
time, and having been promoted to the same office after an interval of some years 
under the Company’s Government. The Nadikeriyendra people are very rich. Mo- 
nappa, the head of the former generation of the family, was Karyakara (a superior 
Miiitary officer) under Lingaraja, the present Ex-Rajah’s father ; he had a beauti- 
ful wife, to whom Lingaraja took a liking. She bore the Rajah two sons, Medaya 
and Devaya, who passed for Monappa’s children. Through their connection with 
the Rajah the family prospered greatly. 

A number of years ago, Medaya, the elder brother, fell sick. He sent a de~ 
putation to the Malayalam, as the custom is, to enquire from a famous astrologer, 
the cause of his disease. He was informed, that a powerful neighbour (his 
rival, Muddaya, was clearly enough described) had employed sorcery against him. 
At first the brothers were atraid of bringing such a charge agatnst Muddaya, 
After some time, however, they did accuse their enemy before a district 
Panchayet. Muddaya waz absolved. Medaya died. The suspicions of the family 
only gathered strength. Devaya, now the head of the house, exerted himself to 
the utmost of his power to stay the hostile charms by counter-charms. He spent 
100 Rupees at Talakaveri upon some ceremony of disenchantment. He _ per- 
formed several great ceremonies in his own house, (Marana bali and Uchacla bali ; 
the latter, which is offered at noon, stands in highest repute.) Besides he spent 
a good deal of money in sacrifices at Payawur and Beytoor, and in the district 
and village temples. In vain. The hostile charms prevailed. Whatever mis- 
fortune happened in the house or among the cattle, the astrologers continued to 
ascribe all to the same source. In the talook the Subhedar, Muddaya, was all 
powerful. ‘To carry the case before tle Superintendent was almost hopeless. A 
Jadu case would not be attended to by the Huzoor. However, circumstances 
changed for the better, The late head Shreshthadar, Timmaya, asked Medaya’s 
daughter for his son, Karyappa, in 1855, and now Devaya was enabled to lodge 
his complaint at Mereara, Timmaya managed to remove Muddaya from Kadiyet- 
tumurnadu to Shanivarsante. After his removal, Devaya’s affair was brought into 
the Daryaft Cutcherry at Head Quarters, The Subhedar was declared * not 
guilty.” Devaya was in great distress. Timmaya, the Naib Shreshthadar 
Naujappa, and others abused him for having brought a false complaint against a 
Subhedar. To save himself from disgrace, he gave a good sum to the Kazi, and 
begged hard for the good will of the principal men in the Cutcherry. The conse- 
quence was, that, though the Subhedar was acquitted, his party were, after a few 
days, brought in guilty upon some made up depositions, paid for by Devaya., 
The strongest proof, on Devaya’s side, was the admission of the wife of Bollu, the 
Kadiyettumurnad Kaneya, that her husband had been engaged in the preparation 
of charms against Devaya. Yo this woman Devaya promised 50 Rupees and the 
escape of her husband, through the intercession of the head Shreshthadar, his 
relative, if she would save him from disgrace by a false admission of her husband’s 
guilt. The poor creature believed the rich man, did, what was required of her, 
and—was turned adrift. ITer husband was sent into jail. ‘The poor woman, in 
despair, fought her way into the presence of the Superintendent ; but the head 
Shreshthadar succeeded in persuading lus superior, that the woman was a mali- 
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The Native Service in Coorg has been a close borough since 
the commencement of the Company’ s reign. The Coorgs, who 
had been miserably oppressed by the Raj: ths were sudde ‘nly treat- 
ed as the lords of the country. With the exception of a few 
Brahmins, Coores were chosen for all the principal oflicers of 
Subhedars and Parp: itigaras. Almost = the situations at Head 
Quarters were hel | hy C oore’s, C oore’ peons even were excused 
from wearing their badge of servic The nie kN nts, who 
desired above all things to keep the country quiet, and who seem 
to have been haunted by a feeling of insecurity, soon fell into the 
habit of being euided by the Dewans. These men knew, how to 
turn the fortunate ch: ange of affairs to good account. The “y suc- 
ceeded in impressing the whole population with the omnipotence 
of Dewans, and the insignificance of Superintendents. They 
would sometimes order people to be flog@ed in the old style, al- 
most within sight of the Superintendent, and exact unpaid service 
and presents as in the times of the Rajahs, from the people in the 
districts. Woe to the man, who dared to apply directly to the 
Superintendent. He had very little chance of justice, indeed. 
The insolence of subérdinate officials has, probably nowhere in In- 
dia been carried farther, than in Coorg. Even at the present 
day, when people appear in the C utcherry or on Jammabandy be- 
fore the Superintendent they will make him scarcely an ordinary 

salam, while they bow down to the ground before three or four 
of his subordinates , to whom they are taught to look up as their 
real masters. In this state of things, bribery, of course, has 
ereatly increased, and has sometimes been carried to extraordina- 
ry lengths. A few months ago the Head Shresthadar, who had 
been the factotum for many years in the Superinte ndent’s Cut- 
cherry, was at last convicted by the present vigorous and not to be 
frightened Superintendent of gross corruption, and dismissed the 
service. The disease, however, is not to be eradicated by one or 
two bold strokes. Unless the moral character of the Native ser- 
vice be elevated, and the people acquire a knowledge of the laws 
of the country, and of their rights as well as duties, and rise to 
ereater independence of mind, “those who are in power, will con- 
tinue to fleece the herd. The future prosperity of Coorg, the de- 

liverance of the people from their degrading superstitions, and 
from the oppression of the rich and powerful must depend upon the 
progress of education, and on the influence which Christian know- 
ledge and principle will directly and indirectly gain among them. 


cious complainant. By the second-thought decision of the Daryaft Cutcherry the 
Patel of Kadiyettunadu, Puranna, was dismissed the service, and five other men 
were fined ten Rupees each for participating in the conspiracy against Devaya, 
Devaya, however, died soon after the imprisonment of Bolla, the conjuror. Bollu 
himself followed his enemy after a few months. The widow of Medaya and some 


young children are the on ily survivors of the family. 
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Little has hitherto been done, as will appear in the following 
lines; but better times are at hand. 

After Report on the wild beasts killed during the year, viz. nine 
Elephants, six Royal Tigers, and 42 Chittas, for which rewards 
amounting to 336 Ks. had been paid, the Annual Report of the 
Superintende nt, a number of years ago, proceeds as follows : 

€ 22. “There are 25 boys learning English, and 429 learning 
native languages, m: thio a total of 454, ‘shewing an increase of 
S boys in the English, and 17 in the native schools.”—This is 
the beginning, middle and pgp of the Education Report. 

In the succeeding year 4 21 says: There are 31 boys learning 
English, and 399 learning 1 n: wkive languages, making a total of 430 
boys, shewing: an increase of six boys in the English, and a de- 
crease of 30 Doys i in the native schools. 

Next Report : §{ 21 says : There are 25 boys learning English, 
and 40] learning native languages, making a total of 426, and 
shewing a decrease of six boys in the English, and an increase oi 
two boys i in the native schools. 

Such were the stereotyped Education Reports, with which 
both Superintendents and Government appear to have been satis- 
fied. And, indeed, they were excellent in their way. No useless 


e xpenditure of time in writing or reading them. Besides they were 
perfectly true, which other Education Reports do not always seem 
to he, and, though short, they said every thing that could be said, 
testifying to the number of names appearing on the different 
school-rolls. As for learning English in the Government school at 


Mercara, there were some difficulties, The school-m: isters, who 


drew a sal: ary of 174 Rs. could not, of course, be expected to ‘know 


more than reading and writing English as well as the copyist in 
the Cutcherry whe was better p: aid. If they gave the school 
174 Rs. worth of English every month, to be divided between 
some 15 or 16 pupils, the share of each could not be great. How- 
ever that may be, after 22 years of English tuition, accorded to 

the youth of Coorg, Gover nment cannot find one Coorg, who is 
able to write a correct letter, or to make a tolerable translation 
from Canarese into English, no one who has acquired any kind of 
knowledge human or divine, through the medium of the English 
language. The teaching of the native languages, Hindoosthani at 
Mercara, Canarese in the districts, has consisted in the re ading and 
writing ‘of the alphabets, getting by heart of multiplication tables, 

and, w then the scholars had farther advanced, the reading and writ - 
ing of Arjis. Education there was none, nor was it w: anted. The 
great men among the Coorgs, the men in the Cutcherries, felt per- 
feetly happy in their complete ignorance, being quite cunning 

enough to cheat the Superintendents, and to look after their own 
interests, What more could they require ? Their only care was 
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to ke ‘op every thing im statu quo, and to oppose every thing hke 
innovation. This, happily, is an account of the past. The sanction 
£ Government ts shortly expected to a plan which will provide 
Coore with half a dozen good Canarese schools in convenient lo- 
cilities, accessible to all the young, and with a good English sehool 
t Mereara under a well qualified European master. 1t will then 
} «© seen, What effect sound knowledge will have wpon the mind and 
character of the rising generation. The land, which now waits for 
the school plough, 1s virgin soil. Let the seed be good, and gra- 
— showers descend from on high, and the barren wilderness 
ill] soon be changed into fruitful fiek Is and pleasant gardens 



































